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There ts no place on present day newspapers for the incompetent 
and the unreliable veporters. Not only must they be fully 
gualified for that work but they must be gentlemen who can be 
always depended upon. Alexander Pattson. 


In connection wrth short-hand writing, there ts not only the work 
of the inventor but the skill of the individual and the marvel lay 
tn. the manner in which the spoken sounds were received by the ear, 
transmttted to the bratn, sent in phonographic form along the nerves 
of the fingers, and transferred so rapidly to paper that zt was posstble 
to reproduce a speech exactly as uttered. J. Allanson Picton. 


The mere mechanical short-hand writer ts, however, by no 
means what ts required. fe must combine, with his rapid note, 
the power of rendering, without hesttation or delay, an intelligent 
transcript properly punctuated and distinctly re-written. It may 
seem a simple matter to transcribe whatis taken down verbatim ; 
but, as a.matter of fact, zt 7s necessary to keep a vigilant watch onthe 
sense of what is being written, as many of our English words are 
so treacherously altke, both 7n sound and phonetical conformation, 
that most important and serious mistakes may be made, especially 
where technical words and numbers are extensively used, tf the 
writer 7s not careful to avozd “ jumping at conclusions.” 

( Public Opinion. ) 

I have always valued short-hand...ccccse...8 an educational 
agent. TI belzeve that short-hand, rightly used, forms so valuable 
an atd to the acquztsttion of knowledge and the promotion of 
mental culture that zt ought to find a place in the curriculum 
of every school and college in the land. Ithas a further claim 
fo recognition in having opened up a vast field of useful employ- 
ment to the rising generation at atime when the struggle for 
existence ts perhaps keener and more engrossing than ever. There 
are many men and women whoare now earning a good living 
by the use of short-hand ; and who, without tts aid, might have 
Jound the struggle a vain and a hopeless one. Lam not thinking 
so much of professional short-hand writers and reporters, who, 
of course, are the most accomplished experts in the art, as of the 
army of clerks and amanuenses, who every hour of every day 
are saving the valuable time of their employers by the skill and 
rapidity with which they perform the vast amount of clerical 
work which the exigencies of modern commercial and Itterary 
life have made an absolute negesstty. IT. A. Reed. 


I believe that 100 years ago we would have got on 
tolerably well without short-hand, and did get on 
tolerably well; but at this moment, suppose we can 
fancy by any autocratic and natural power the sus- 
pension of short-hand throughout the natural world 
for even a week, I want to know how the universe 


would get on under circumstances of that kind. 
(Lord Rosebery.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


In presenting to the Indian public the following collection 
of extracts on the art of short-hand writing and reporting, the 
compiler claims no originality whatever. A student of phones 
tic writing and literature, it occurred to him that it would 
not be amiss to focus many of the salient, interesting and instruc- 
tive facts in connection with this modern art, which the genius 
of the Nineteenth Century, so prolific in other departments of 
human knowledge, practical and scientific, has been able to 
develop and perfect in a remarkable degree. To the English 
members of the profession, there is nothing new in the collection 
to interest them or excite their curiosity. The extracts have been 
solely compiled with the object of rivetting the attention of Indian 
gentlemen who have been pursuing the vocation of short-hand 
writers and reporters, as also of the Bench and the Bar, the Legis 
lator, the Municipal Councillor and the platform speaker. It has 
been said on numerous occasions that, however patient and 
industrious the Indian reporter may be, he is seldom known 
to possess that great intelligence and liberal culture which 
are to be noticed among the brethern of his profession in Eng- 
land. But if he sadly lacks that intelligence and culture, the 
blame cannot be wholly laid at his door. We are not aware of. 
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tiny special schools in any part of the country where a systematic 
course of instruction is given in short-hand writing and report- 
ing. In fact there is no school in the proper sense of the 
word which practically trains Indian youths to follow this pro- 
fession which is as learned and honourable as that of law or 
medicine or engineer or editor. In some of the capital cities 
and towns there are a few classes where the art istaught. And 
more or less, the efficiency of the handful of this class of 
professionals who are to be found in these places, entirely 
depends on their own natural intelligence, assiduity and perseve- 
rance. Indeed, reporting as an art is unknown inthe country 
save in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. Here and there, in 
other parts of the country, there may be a cucha person who 
passes off as a short-hand writer and reporter. The class of really 
capable, competent and cultured reporters has yet to spring up 
in India. At present, it must be said to be almost non-existent, 
One great reason for this condition of affairs may be safely attri- 
buted to the lamentable lack of literary and other activity in the 
country. There are no literary or other organisations worth 
speaking of. Public meetings are rare, we mean meetings 
attended by hundreds, let alone thousands. These, again, are 
mostly confined to the capital cities. All other parts of India 
are in this respect so many sleepy hollows. Moreover, we have 
no institutions like Parliament which, in England, is the greatest 
of training schools for accurate and highly cultured reporting. 
There is the Imperial Legislative Council. But reporting 
the speeches made thereat is almost a rarity. | Manuscript 
eloquence is more or less in evidence. Members, from the 
Viceroy downwards, bring their speeches ready written and 
prepared. . Each delivers it, though some, impatient with this 
procedure, orally repeat it. Lx¢empore speeches are few and far 
between. Thus the official reporter’s labour is greatly lightened. 
The.more of such manuscript eloquence, the less is his practice 
im the. art. of accurate reporting. The same remarks: would 
apply ‘to Provincial Legislative Councils which sit out for’ 
perhaps six or twelve hours at a maximum (even if so much) 
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during a.whole year. The only meetings where the reporter’s 
ability can be fairly tested are those held by the City Corporations 
which meet either weekly, fortnightly or monthly. The Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, it is well-known, is the only one which 
has. generally bi-weekly meetings extending for two hours where 
a variety of extempore eloquence finds full vent. Ofcourse, there 
are meetings during a season when Convocations and other 
academical institutions have their annual field-day. So, too, 
with meetings of public societies. Lastly, there are the platform 
speeches made by ardent orators at Congresses and Conferences. 
It will be thus apparent that the scope of those who follow the 
profession of reporters in India is exceedingly limited. It is 
scarcely a profession which attracts literary youths as it does in 
the United Kingdom. A first-class reporter there has many .a 
chance of rising to distinction and occupying the editorial chair 
of a provincial or London paper. How many indeed are instances 
of distinguished men and members of Parliament who began 
their career as reporters ? 


Such being the case, there is nothing to be surprised at the 
complaints sometimes heard from English gentlemen of the 
inefficient or incompetent reporting appearing in Indian journals. 
For example, there is Mr. W. S. Caine, M. P. We single him out 
as he has often been to India, has been present at very large meet- 
ings, and has frequently addressed them or other audiences. The 
late Dr. Ranay grumbled when he was in Australia that he was 
miserably reported. Mr. Caine, in one of those bright letters with 
which he used to enliven his Indian clientele in the columns of a 
Calcutta journal, on topics connected with his last visit to India, 
(1896-97) has referred to the want of proficiency of Indian reporters 
Two or three Municipal Commissioners in the past have also been 
heard complaining of. misreporting. .Sometimes the very oppo- 

. Site of- what they said was reported. which, na doubt, vexed their 
official souls, And the non-official speakers have been treated 
similarly. ' All this, it may be repeated, is owing to want.of proper 
preparatory training, . Here and there a. reporter, with. some 
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pretence to liberal education has done well. But such individuals 
are rather exceptions who prove the rule. When to want of 
adequate training is combined insufficiency of culture, the result 
cannot be otherwise than what is generally to be seen. This 
then, briefly, may be said to be the present condition of reporting 
in India by Indians. It cannot be said that the reporting of 
Englishmen in the country is much better. No doubt there is a 
difference in the quality; but not to an appreciable degree. In 
Bombay at least, during a period extending over thirty years and 
more, only two English reporters have been known to have 
answered the ideal. It has been said that in Calcutta the 
reporting is even more inefficient than in Bombay. And yet 
there is at present an accomplished Indian reporter in Madras, 
who has carved a name for himself for his accurate and _ intelli- 
gent reporting and who has now and again acted as the official 
reporter of the Congress. 


In the United Kingdom and America reporting, of course, 
has been carried out to perfection. One well-known professional 
gentleman, who thoroughly appreciates the value of our modern 
reporter, has placed the following testimony on record. “If all 
the feelings of a patriot glow in our bosom on a perusal of those 
eloquent speeches which are delivered in the Senate, or in those 
public assemblies where the people are frequently convened to 
exercise the birth-right of Britons, we owe it to short-hand :* * 
all those brilliant and spirit-stirring effusions which the circum- 
stances. of the present time combine to draw forth, and which the 

-press transmits to us with such astonishing celerity, warm from 
, the lips and instinct with the soul of the speaker, would have been 
entirely lost to posterity, and comparatively little known to our- 
selves, had it not ‘been for-the facilities afforded to their preser- 
‘vation by short-hand.” This writer further proceeds to impress 
on us what a calamity might there be were the operations 
‘ofthe reporters suspended awhile or were they ‘to go on ‘strike 
vadter-the. manner of the engineers:four years ago! -He deseribes 


. 


sthecemult: (arbiaakwould be left in the political aad judicial 
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history of our country, an impulse would be wanting to the 
public mind, and the nation would be taught to feel and acknow- 
ledge the important purpose it answers in the great business of 
life.’ Such is the value of the short-hand reporter. Whether 
the science of the future will supersede him by some marvellous 
recording instrument, it is not possible to say. But till he is so 
superseded, no doubt, the reporter is as essential to modern 
life as the newspaper itself at the breakfast table, 


It will be entirely out of place in this compilation to trace the 
rise and progress of phonography. Suffice it to say that its origin 
dates with the accession of Queen Victoria to the English throne. 
The sixty-four years which have since rolled by tell their own 
marvellous tale of the progress during the interval, But those 
who may be curious to acquaint themselves with it may read the 
graphic account given in the Phonetic Journal on the occasion 
of the sexagenary of Phonography in the year of the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee. To Sir Isaac Pitman first, and to Mr. Allen 
Reed next, both gone to their last resting place since 1897, the art 
owes its present perfection. 


The aim and object of this compilation is, firstly, to popularise 
phonography and infuse a literary spirit among such of our 
young men who, instead of becoming clerks, would aspire to take 
some independent and honourable profession which may not be 
yet over-crowded. Secondly, to place before the public at large 
the difficulties of a proficient reporter and the great drawbacks 
from which the inefficient and uncultured suffers. Incidentally, 
the compilation also acquaints the reader with some of the 
vices and malpractices in which partisan or malignant reporters 
indulge. At the same time he will find instances of the honest 
and competent reporter who often improves the speeches he 
reports or condenses. In short, the compilation brings into a 
focus all that is worth knowing about reporting, including its 
strong and weak points. 


Having thus pointed out the aim and object ofthe compilation, 
it may be just as well to refer to the more salient extracts illus- 
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trative of reporting in general. First and foremost, it should be 
well borne in mind that there is an important difference between 
mere short-hand writers and reporters. It is generally assumed 
that they are one and the same. Ina sense they are: for both 
write short-hand. But a great authority observes that while the 
short-hand reporter is a mere “ word-taker,” the reporter, who 
thoroughly understands his vocation, is something more. The 
latter is supposed to mentally edit and revise the speech he is 
reporting. While the hand is moving, the brain, too, is concen- 
trated on the matter of the speech. Thus the quantitative and 
the qualitative processes have to be carefully and discreetly 
combined and condensed by the reporter who knows his busi- 
ness thoroughly. Says Mr. J. F. Scott: “A man may make an 
indifferent speech so far as language is concerned (and that isa 
most important element) but replete with excellent matter 
which it is the province of the reporter to judiciously condense, 
to improve, and, in fact, to render intelligible.’ Unfortunately, 
Indian experience is discouraging in this respect. It is a rare 
event to see a reporter, or one who presumes to follow the 
vocation, so judiciously condensing and improving a speech as 
not only to make it intelligible, but convey to the reader the 
correct meaning and arguments of the speaker. Ten to one, he 
breaks down in the process. Owing, chiefly, to his want of 
extensive knowledge and culture, he is not able to follow the 
speaker, and instinctively catch his salient points. To do so 
argues high mental powers and constant exercise. But this 
is rarely seen in an Indian reporter. More or less, he flounders 
in the mire and commits most egregious errors. 


On this important function of the reporter, it may be 
instructive to quote here a few observations of Mr. Allan Reed, the 
preméer reporter who died about two years ago and who had come 
out three times to this country as the official reporter for the Indian 
National Congress, and once for the Government of India during 
the sitting of the Opium Commission. Correct reporting and 
condensing are a mental exercise of a severe character. “To 
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perform his work efficiently he must bring his mind,” says 
Mr. Reed, “to bear on this also, and not only endeavour to 
understand the general drift of what he is reporting, but to catch 
the meaning of every expression.” Sometimes ridiculous mistakes 
are made owing to hearing of half sounds. Hence, says Mr. Reed, 
“ the necessity for listening to the sense as well as to the sounds 
of words.” An example is given how a reporter blundered in a 
proper name while reporting a speech from the pulpit. The 
clergyman used the phrase: “the seige of Abimalik” which was 
actually written and printed as “the scige of Limerick.” <A 
cultured reporter with knowledge could never have committed 
the mistake. It could not have made sense and fitted with the 
context. Mr. Reed offers the following sage observation on 
errors of this nature. “Every experienced reporter must have 
occasionally discovered error of this description while trans- 
cribing his notes; Azs cnattention to the sense while following the 
speaker not having led him to correct the false impression which 
has been made on the ear.” Thus the utility of mental exercise in 
the matter of reporting is very great indeed. He who continually 
exercises the mental faculty eventually becomes a most accurate 
and efficient reporter. Mr. Reed properly observes: “a talent is 
thus cultivated of separating mere verbiage from the solid 
material, winnowing the chaff from the wheat.” 


After this, it will be obvious to the reader that good natural 
ability and education are highly essential for a good reporter. 
This is what the same high authority says. ‘ Properly to fulfil 
the duties of a reporter requires good natural abilities, and, to 
say the least, a tolerably good education.” In India, it is to be 
feared, that the handful of reporters we have in our midst are 
sadly wanting in these essential qualifications. There may 
be an exception here and an exception there. In Bombay 
itself, it can only be averred of one native reporter who has been 
in the profession for upwards of forty years, possessing the 
competency referred to. Hence Mr. Reed rightly observes that 
persons not possessed of these advantages, would, as 4 rule be 
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ill~prepared to méet the exigencies of a reporter's life.” There is 
a great difference between amateur reporting persons who for 
want of other vocation, take it up as a matter of a chance (and 
this is unfortunately the case with almost all reporters in India ) 
and professional reporting. The latter, says Mr. Reed, may be 
made “a pleasing pursuit,” and will be found useful to all who 
practise it with moderate care and industry ; the former can never 
be followed by an uneducated person “without discredit to himself 
and his employers ; for even if by means of considerable practice, 
he should acquire a fair amount of stenographic power, he will 
always be liable to blunders of the most absurd character in 
the transcription of his notes for the press.” This statement many 
of us can certainly verify from long experience. Mr. Reed 
further pursues the subject in the following strain. ‘ Imagine 
a dull uninformed person taking his seat at a reporters’ table to 
take notes of a scientific lecture, rapidly delivered, and abounding 
in difficult words * * * or suppose him to report an historical 
address, full of proper names of which he knows as much as 
his note-book. It is true that a well informed reporter will, at 
times, be at a loss in such matters, but he will have sense enough 
to omit what is doubtful or obscure or will know the books 
which he can refer in order to rectify errors or supply omis- 
sions. Notso the other; unaware of the extent of his own ig- 
norance, totally unconscious of his mistakes, he will blunder 
through the notes, and present his readers with a mass of un- 
connected sentences completely bewildering to an orditiary intellect 
—a caricature rather than a faithful representation of the speak- 
er’s words.” 


But apart from a cultivated sense of hearing, a good reporter 
must have certain well-defined qualifications. It is not necessary 
that he should be a University man, though such a person, with 
other needed qualifications, may make a better reporter. But expe- 
rience has shewn that it is not always so. Great stress, however, 
is laid on those who have a fair knowledge of Latin and French. 
As to the first, time there was when it was considered a sign 
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of great erudition to be able pn an appropriate eccasion to interr 
eperse classic quotations in an eloquent speech. But it may be 
observed that since 1880, the practice of such quotations has 
greatly declined, so much so that hardly even the most scholarly 
member makes use of Latin phrases in his speech. With the 
change in the style of our heavy quarterlies and solid magazines, 
there has also been a corresponding change inthe quality of 
speeches, whether in Parliament or out of Parliament. For 
instance, take any of the recent speeches of Mr. Morley or Sic 
William Harcourt or Mr. Balfour. You will hardly find a single 
Latin quotation, much less a Latin allusion. Then, take again 
the speeches of Lord Rosebery who, by universal consent, is 
called the “‘ public orator of the empire.” In this respect, the 
latter days of the Victorian era appear in marked contrast with 
txe Augustan age of Queen Anne. 


As to French, however, it may be said thatitis the d’ngua 
franca of the Continent and every reporter is bound to have a fair 
acquaintance with it. There should be no s.rprise if, beside 
French, pu’ lic exigencies by and bye demand German. So much 
is now-a-days said and written about commercial and technical 
education, and about German manufactures and things ‘“ made 
i: Germany” that the German language must soon become a 
sine gua non for aspirants to high reporting. But what may be 
essential for repor ing purpose in the United Kingdom and the 
United Stutes is nct necessarily essential for reporters in India. 
It will be a long tyme before newspaper proprietors will demand 
a knowledge of French eand German from their reporters. But, 
at any rate, English reporters in India would do well to learn 
Hindustani which can be spoken and understood in all parts 
of the country; while a good knowledge of the principal local 
vernacular languages may be an additional qualification. It is no 
small gain to them, when they go about inspecting famine- 
stricken or plague-afflicted localities to be able to fluectly 
converse in the vernacular. As to Indian reporters, for some 


years to.some, a soupd knowledge of Engligh ip the fret coquisite, 
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But with it he must possess sufficient historical information. 
Mr. Reed observes that “ one of the most important branches of 
knowledge which the reporter can cultivate is history. ” 


Another requisite for the intelligent reporter is to be az courant 
with the political and other problems ofthe day. Mr. Reed 
observes :-—* especially should a reporter be cognisant of the 
important events passing around him, in his own and other 
countries * * Allusions to passing events at home and abroad, 
are so frequent in public addresses of all kinds, especially in 
those of a political character, that a reporter would be con- 
tinually at fault who should not be familiar with them.” There 
could be no question as to the soundness of this advice. Indian 
reporters, it must be said to our regret, are woefully deficient in 
this respect. As a matter of fact our experience of the majority 
is that they hardly know the trend even of local topics of import- 
ance. Hence, sometimes, serious blemishes are manifest in 
their report. At meetings of City Municipalities, reporters are 
generally at sea when following experts on drainage or water 
questions, on finance and taxation, public health and other large 
questions of sanitation and conservancy. No doubt they are 
industrious and anxious to take down a faithful report; but, 
unfortunately their knowledge ofall such topics is so imperfect 
and deficient that it is not possible to expect any thing like 
a rational and coherent report. It may be well imagined the 
result of their hour’s labour at a public meeting when broad foreign 
politics or higher educational or social and religious problems 
are discussed, when their knowledge pf local subjects is so 
limited. The fault lies inthe grounding. As we have already 
observed, there are no ¢rained reporters in this country. This 
is the great desideratum. Grounding comes of sound education 
but it is doubtful whether even one tenth of those, who do duty 
as reporters to newspapers, English or Vernacular, have the 
necessary grounding. In short, they are in no sense contemporary 
historians which in reality they ought to be. To meet with 
a well-trained and all-round well-informed Indian reporter is a- 
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great pleasure. One can learn many a thing from him and feel 
glad ofan interchange of thoughts on current topics. Unfortunately 
this is seldom the case. Our reporters are generally immature 
fledglings. Mr. Reed is so anxious of the reputation of the 
reporter of his ideal ( and which is a practical one ) that he says 
that a reporter being “acontemporary historian himself it would 
be positively shameful if he suffered himslf to be ignorant of the 
history of the world beyond his own immediate locality.” 


But we have not yet done with the qualifications of the 
reporter. Not only he should be well versed in the history of 
the world, but he must have fair acquaintance with law courts, 
their procedure, the merits of the case they have to report upon 
and so forth. Here, therefore, some knowledge of legal jurispru- 
dence is essential. In order to be able to furnish accurate and 
intelligible reports, “it is necessary,” remarks the same high 
authority, “that they should understand somewhat of the forms 
of legal proceedings, and the principal technical terms employed 
in connexion with them.” 


All these are mental qualifications. And he who wants to be 
known as a well informed and accurate reporter must be well 
equipped inthem. But he should have also a strong faculty of 
hearing and an intuitive knack to catch the sense of the speaker. 
It should be remembered that physiology has not a little to do 
with our ideal or model reporter. The best of the class would 
somewhat suffer in accuracy for want of the necessary sense of 
correct hearing. Hearing is as essential to reporting as sight and 
“it goes without saying that a deaf reporter is an impossibility.”’ 
Mr. Reed’s advice is that no one who suffers habitually from deaf- 
ness need think of following the vocation of a reporter. Deafness 
is a positive disqualification. But apart from it, even for the report- 
er with a sound sense of hearing, it is highly éssential to cultivate 
the auditory faculty. At a lecture delivered, say fully eight years 
since, by Dr. Edward Gray of Oxford, before the London Phonetic 
Short-hand Writers’ Association, he went into a scientific disquigi- 
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tion on the relation of the human brain to the ear, specially in 
the case of the reporter. There are processes going forward, 
unsuspectedly in the brain of a phonographer as _ he plies his art. 
He observed how few realise “the many mechanical processes 
which intervene between the bit of flat steel-sheeting and the 
finished pen. Fewer still have any notion of the cerebral, many and 
complex, silent and swift, which take place in the brief moment of 
time between the entrance of spoken sounds into our ears and the 
emergence from our fingers of the symbols into which the heard 
sounds have been transformed * * The subject involves one 
of the most difficult and intricate problems in brain physiology.” 
For those scientifically inclined, a further description of this 
relation between the brain and sense of hearing will be found 
in Zhe Phonotic Journal for 16th December 1893—P. 7387, illustra- 
tej by diagrams. 


Lastly, the reporter must have a good physique. The calls on a 
first class reporter in London are indeed many and the nature of 
the work he has to go through in a day 1s not only arduous but 
various. But it seldom falls to the lot of an average Indian 
reporter the quantity and quality demanded of his professional 
brother in the world’s metropolis. None but physically capable 
of undergoing bodily fatigue, consequent on consecutive hard 
work for six hours and more should embrace this profession. For 
instance, a reporter who takes full notes of a meeting or a trial 
for such a length of time, without intermission, has indeed a trying 
exercise of the mental faculties. Says Mr. Reed: “it is a severe 
task for the bodily powers to which no man would be equal who 
did not possess the mens sana in corpore sano.” Indian reporters 
have hardly the experience of the sheer physical work, let alone 
the mental, devolving on reporters in London during the busy sea- 
son when a variety of political, social and miscellaneous functions 
take place in different localities during a working day. The occa- 
sions when they are called upon to work fourteen or fifteen Hours a 
day are altogether unknown jn India. Even at meetings like those 
of the Legislative Council or of Conferences and Congresses, the 
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lotigest time scarcely goes beyond six hotrs. Evén ther, some 
of their work comes ready prepared to hand owing to the general 
practice of most of the speakers writing out their speeches before- 
hand. The saving, both of physical and mental work, under such 
circumstances, is considerable. There is no manner of compari- 
son, therefore, between the so-called hard work an Indian report- 
er undergoes on what he may call his longest work day and the 
hardest which the stalwart English reporters in London have to go 
through, almost day after day in the busy season. Here is Mr. 
Reed’s estimate of that work. “In busy season many reporters 
work fourteen or fifteen hours a day, and if this is continued for 
weeks together, with occasional sitting up through the night, even 
a robust constitution will have to summon all its power of endu- 
rance to its aid.” It should be remembered here that the kind of 
hard night work which Parliamentary reporters have to perform 
during the busiest part of a session of the House of Commons is 
entirely unknown to the Indian reporter. But enough now has 
been said as to the quality and quantity of the physical work an 
English reporter has to go through to convince the reader of 
the powers of endurance required of an Indian reporter if he is 
ever called upon to do corresponding job in this countey. The 
type of such a reporter is altogether non-existent at present and 
perhaps will be so for the next half a century. 


Mr. Reed does not forget caligraphy as one of the necessary 
qualiications of a good and careful reporter. A clear and legible 
style of long-hand writing is essential. “This is of greater impor- 
tance than is generally imagined,” says that eminent authority. 
“ Very many reporters write an ugly and illegible scrawl.” Asa 
result printers have a great difficulty to decipher the “copy” of 
a bad caligraphist. These often expect to be paid, and often 
are paid more for setting from a bad “copy” than from clear. 


A good “all-round man” is the kind of reporter most id requisi- 
tion at any first class press. But this tribe is rave. Mr. Reed 
says he has found very few of them in his long expetience, men who 
ate acdemplished shorthand writers, who can comdense well aud 
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write a descriptive article with facility, men who are thoroughly 
trustworthy, of temperate habits, and gentlemanly bearing. Of 
course, itis hopeless to expect even a single reporter of this 
superior standard in India when he is such a rarity in London. 


We may now turn to another part of the subject. It is the 
sound practical advice which experienced reporters have given to 
their juniors. Mr. Reed observes that every short-hand writer 
who has the honourable ambition to rise to the diynity of an 
accomplished reporter must rise above the sere mechanism of the 
art he practises. Asin every other profession, be it painting, 
music, sculpture, architecture and so forth, so in short-hand 
reporting, mechanical exercise is absolutely valueless. “The mere 
mechanician, if he succeed at all in his professional work, will be 
and remain at the bottom of the tree. It may seem to others a 
pity that the work should be undertaken by the ill-educated and 
slenderly endowed, and in a sense it is so but we must take things 
as they are. Our ranks, it is true, like those of other profes- 
sions, contain a certain proportion of dullards who do no credit to 
us or themselves. But this will not invalidate the proposition 
that Iam going to lay down—that the study and practice of 
short-hand are calculated to stimulate the mental faculties (where 
they exist) and may be made the means of an admirable intellec- 
tual discipline.” 


Given a professional short-hand writer who is extensively read 
in general literature, history, and so forth, he should strive his 
best to turn out satisfactory work. The principal point he has to 
bear constantly in mind is to follow the ideas as well as the 
language of the speaker—a task by no means easy but which 
must come handy to the regular, methodical and practised reporter. 
Where the subject is simple there is not much of a difficulty. The 
task of the stenographer is immensely increased when he has a 
special subject to report and when the speaker has his own idio- 
syncrasies of language and delivery. If the speaker is a fast one 
who runs away with the torrents of his words, the work is indeed 
most troublesome. But the more that such a speaker’s utterances 
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are accurately reported the greater is the proficiency of the 
reporter and his reputation. ‘ The serious part of the matter is” 
says our standard authority, “to follow the train of thought, to 
understand the unfamiliar allusions, to see what your man is 
driving at, for if you fail in this, your report, whether full or con- 
densed, will probably be imperfect and foggy, if notabsurd * * 
It may often be needful to consult, if there is time, books of refe- 
rence for the purpose of clearing up ambiguities, or supplying 
deficiencies.” But the importance of such a library may be ga- 
thered from what Mr. Reed says—he who was known for years 
as the premzer reporter of England. ‘I dare not say how many 
encyclopxdias, and histories, and gazetteers and dictionaries 
(technical and otherwise) and concordances I have had occasion 
to explore in quest of information that I had not possessed to 
enable me to transcribe accurately some short-hand notes that, 
from the speaker's fault or mine, were hazy and unintelligible or 
perhaps in search of the name of a person or a city that had 
entirely escaped my memory, even if it had a place there. No 
reporter, however well informed, can be independent of such 
aid, and in seeking it he is adding to his knowledge and cul- 
tivating his intellectual powers.” It is to be feared the Indian 
reporters are few who constantly seek knowledge and cultivate 
their intellectual powers. Most of them have such an imper- 
fect grounding that perhaps, the effort is beyond their limited 
capacity. 


Mr. Reed’s next counsel is that the reporter must persistently 
make an effort to improve his style of composition. If nothing 
else, the constant practice of hearing the best public speakers 
should afford him models of style. Here, too, his work must 
be mental and not mechanical. The accomplished reporter, who 
himself is a fair master of style oftener than not does grateful 
service to bad speakers by putting their slipshod or ungramma- 
tical or uncouth and involved utterances in better dress. Thus it 
will be seen that an inefficient reporter is liable to make a mess 
of a bad speech——make it a complete bathos—as an efficient 
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reporter is prone to improve it.and make jit xead better than 
delivered by its speaker. 


Next, reporters are enjoined to write sense but not to write by 
sound, though sound in the first instance is the foundation of 
the stenographer. Mr. Reed defends his profession from those 
superior persons who sometimes set up as critics, notably lawyers, 
and try to cast a slur upon the work of reporters. Mr. Reed’s 
most effective reply to this class of captious persons is very 
pertinent. “I suppose you write by sound, and not by sense,” 
is the sneering tone in which the superior person questions the 
reporter. For such, Mr. Reed’s answer is as follows :—* True, 
I write by sound ; whether I write sense depends upon whether 
there is any sense to write. Ifthe sounds gonvey sense, I write 
sense ; if they convey nonsense, I write nonsense.” He expounds 
this more clearly as follows :—‘ The reporter has a great deal 
more to do than take down sounds; but this 1s his first task, 
and unless he has an extraordinary memory, he can no more do 
his work without this preliminary than an artist can produce a 
picture without paint and brush and canvas. The words are 
his raw material, which requires more or less manipulation 
before attaining its ultimate shape; and the reporter’s success 
largely depends upon the skill which he manifests in the mani- 
pulative or formative process. It is his business to grasp the 
sense of the words which he writes. If they fitly express that 
sense his task is a light one. Ifthey are clumsily put together, 
he has to put them in a more comely form, to fill up gaps, to 
remove excrescences, to round off angularities, and if necessary 
add a iittle polish.” Were we may all appreciate the work 
which a good reporter does with a bad speech. As a rule, bad 
speakers have to thank this class of reporters who dress up their 
speeches instead of allowing to appear them in their unintelligible 
nakedness. 


A reporter, if he is to rise in his profession and add to his 
reputation, shquid cultivate his faculty so as to seize, almost 
iatnitingly, dnAD She.pagential features of a 
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have an intuitive perception of the relative value of words 
with all their shades of meaning, so that he may be able to 
employ just that particular word which should convey to the 
reader the exact sense and meaning of the original. With this 
faculty must be combined the gift of facile expression and natural 
and correct arrangement. 


It not infrequently happens that, while hard pressed by 
a fluent speaker on a subject which is not quite familiar to the 
reporter, that in spite of all his skill and experience he gets him-. 
self so busy with the idea of accurate reporting that he is 
not able to follow the line of thought of the speaker. It is alleged 
that it is not possible for the experienced reporter to be both 
accurate and at the same time correct as to the sense of the 
subject. He has no brain power left to attend to the two irksome 
functions simultaneously. Mr. Reed’s experience goes to dis- 
prove the statement. In his opinion the process is easier than 
imagined and can be successfully carried out. ‘ Under ordinary 
circumstances an efficient stenographer finds that his practice 
of note taking,” Mr. Reed observes, ‘is o obstacle to his 
mental apprehension of the spoken words but in some cases 
absolutely assists to grasp their true meaning. He is 
compelled to listen with great care, to concentrate his attention 
upon the words and sentences as they fall from the speaker’s lips, 
and not allow himself to be diverted from his task; his ear is a 
cultivated one through his habit of note taking, and, in spite of 
the disadvantage of not being able to look at the speaker, he 
catches many words that would escape casual listener; and if 
he knows that he has to give, not perhaps a verbatim, but a 
condensed account of what is said, he has the strongest reason 
for endeavouring to seize the points as they arise. * * The 
trained and conscientious reporter, as arule, follows the sense 


as well as the sound; if not, he pays the penalty of falling into 
many a pitfall.” 


In fact, the more one carefully considers the several qualifications 
needed in a competent reporter, the more the statement of Mr. 
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Reed gets accerituated that he must be an all-round man, well 
trained, well grounded and well cultured. Indeed we may say 
that he should be omnicultured. Thus, without the several 
specialities already referred to, it is not possible to expect a 
condensed speech from a reporter which preserves the colour, 
tone and temper of the speaker. Hence condensation becomes 
an art, and a most refined art. “If a meeting,” says our 
authority, “‘ has to be condensed to one-half or two-thirds of the 
length of a verbatim report, a judicious reporter should be able 
to give his readers all the facts and arguments adduced very 
much in the words of the speakers themselves, omitting only 
the repetitions and the unnecessary verbiage which characterise 
the great majority of spoken addresses. ‘“ But the task of a 
reporter to condense becomes not a little formidable when 
he has to manipulate a verbose speech. The retention of what 
may be considered absolutely relevant to th2 suject and the 
rejection of the irrelevant, pure verbiage, isno easy task. Here 
the culture of the reporter comes greatly to his aid and 
differentiates him from the less learned of his profession. Unfor- 
tunately, the art of condensations is almost unknown among 
Indian reporters. What represents their product of condensation 
is more or Jess of a poor character. Two facts are in their way. 
Firstly, their training and culture are nowhere; while their 
limited faculty is unable to winnow the wheat from the chaff. 
Hence it is that condensed speeches ty Indian reporters generally 
read either nonsense or at the best a most attenuated edition 
of the original in which it may be difficult to discover the 
material points of the speaker. Mr. Reed is of opinion that 
“for a perfect and ideal condensation” a reporter should have 
perhaps before him a verbatim report of the speaker’s words. 
But this involves a deal of labour which, if possible, should be 
economised. A reporter, therefore, who can listen to a speech 
and get down the salient points as they are made one after the 
other is likely to succeed infinitely better dad give a condensed 
speech full of excellent matter than the one who labours through 
a mass of verbatim notes and does his best to evolve order 
out of chaos. 
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Enough has now been said to acquaint the reader with 
the many important qualifications needed for a competent re- 
porter. In the following pages he will find ample pabulum 
scattered to make himself even more closely conversant with 
the multifarious requirements which the exigencies of a modern 
newspaper of first-class reputation imperatively demand. All 
that now remains to be said is this ; that the thoroughly competent 
‘“‘ all-round” reporter who is at the same time steady and trust- 
worthy is “a journalistic gem of the first water,” according to 
Mr. Alexander Paterson. His worth to his employers is “ far* 
above rubies.” This is no hyperbole. Only employers can 
aopraise the value of the gem. Says the same authority, that the 
journalist who possesses these qualifications takes a pleasure in 
his work and studies to make the interest of the paper with 
which he is connected his own. “He begrudges neither time 
nor labour in order that he may discharge his duties with credit 
to himself and to the satisfaction of his employers and the 
public.” We only know of one such who nearly answers the 
description. To Madras belongs the honour of possessing him 
and his name is Mr. Rajgopal Chariar. 


We may now turn our attention to speakers. As there 
is a variety of mind, there is a variety of speakers, good 
bad and indifferent. If reporters have a duty to discharge 
towards speakers, speakers, too, have a‘responsibility not only 
towards the pu'lic to whom they are supposed to address 
but towards the reporters themselves. The first and most 
essential of virtues in a speaker should be distinctness of 
utterance. No other virtue can compensate for it. It is the 
cardinal virtue which every person desirous of speaking from 
a public platform must acquire and cultivate. He may te 
slow or rapid in his utterances; he may have all other qualities 
which make the reputation of a good speaker; but if he cannot 
make himself distinct and audible to the reporter, he is likely 
to be undopular with thit entity in the first instance and, 
secondly, with his audience. For purposes of efficient and 
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perfect reporting, it is essential that the reporter should hear him 
from first to last. If a speaker begins his sentence loudly and 
becomes inaudible or partially inaudible at its conclusion, it is a 
trouble to the reporter. Every speaker, again, has his own 
mannerisms. These, too, are a prolific source of vexation to the 
stenographer. Hence distinctness of speech and audibility are 
the first essentials in the speaker. It should be remembered that 
a loud voice is not the same thing as a distinct one. “ The 
essence of distinctness,” says Mr. Reed, “is a clear, crisp 
articulation.” For the reporter he is the best speaker who 
combines distinctness of articulation with strength of voice. 
But the combination is rare. Mr. Spurgeon, was known to be 
a fine example of a clear, musical, ringing voice, he added an 
almost perfect articulation. Canon Liddon is another instance, 
says our authority, “ his voice, clear and rich, penetrates the most 
distant aisles ” of the great Cathedral of St. Paul. Among 
Parliamentary speakers Mr. Gladstone was known to be one of 
the clearest and most distinct. Even at open-air meetings re- 
porters were able to catch every syllable of what be spoke. One 
of the few speakers on Indian public platform who can most 
approach Mr. Spurgeon is Mr. Kalicharn Bannerji of Calcutta. 
Mr. Eardley Norton of Madras is another. Mr. Pherozeshah 
Mehta is another distinct and loud speaker. So,too, Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerji and Mr. Surendranath Bannerji. 


Speed is another important feature in the speaker’s delivery. 
Where reports have to be taken verbatim, it is as good as “an 
exciting chase” for reporters to follow the speedy speaker. 
There are speakers who rattle away at a tremendous velocity, 
Say 150 to 200 words per minute, which is their despair. “ There 
is no one who, as far as mere speed is concerned, so tries the 
mettle of the reporter as your quiet, unimpassioned, easy, flow- 
ing speaker, who speaks just loudly enough to make himself 
distinctly heard, and pursues the even tenor of his way without a 
pause, without emphasis, without anything that can check the 
rapidity of his utterance * # ® The short-hand reporter would 
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rather follow Boanergis for half a day than your quiet, glib, con- 
versational speaker for half-an-hour, and the irritating part of the 
matter is that while the unfortunate reporter is straining every 
nerve to keep pace with this scourge of his professional life, the 
work seems so provokingly casy.” It will be seen from the 
above description what a trouble the very rapid speaker is to 
the reporter. The man who speaks with the rapidity of the 
railway is his befe nocr. Unless his fingers are supple and nimble 
as is the tongue of the speaker, the poor stenographer is no- 
where in the race. However he may concentrate his energy on 
the task, it 1s of no avail. 


Next, much of the reporter’s difficulty arises from the structure 
or style of speeches. Here we shall allow Mr. Reed to speak in 
his own graphic and effective way. ‘ Some speakers speak with 
the accuracy of a written composition, and if they are reasonably 
deliberate they are very popular with the reporting fraternity. 
The case is far otherwise with speakers whose style is loose, in- 
accurate and ambiguous. Mere grammatical errors give the 
reporter very little concern as they can be easily set right, but 
what does harass and perplex him is an involved, complicated 
style in which the sentences seem to have no beginning or end, 
and in which it is almost impossible to say what relation the 
different clauses have to each other.” No doubt such a careless 
speaker is the despair of the reporter and it is indeed cruel to 
impose upon him the task of unravelling such a tangled skein of 
words as those described above. Such a speaker if he is held 
bad by the reporter may be safely considered bad by the audience 
also. Says Mr. Reed; “ it is not lonz sentences in themselves, 
or dificult words, that create embarrassment—it is intricate 
sentences that defy analysis that are the bane of the reporters’ 
existence and weigh upon him like a night mare.” In the case of 
such speakers it is always well that they should obtain from the 
reporter a literal transcript of his utterances. It would indeed 
be a revelation to him, for he will see in the transcript, as ina 
mirror, what he had actually spoken. In these days of scientiic 
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appliances, the phonograph may even prove more faithful than the 
transcript. There cannot be a more absolutely faithful recorder of 
words than that marvellous instrument which, it is said, is already 
coming into vogue for reporting purposes. The phonograph to 
such speakers would soon teach a lesson in discipline and exercise 
which might not only prove useful to himseJf but a great relief 
to the reporter. We read the other day that the Municipal 
Council of Etampes have introduced the phonograph to record 
the proceedings of its members. A contemporary observes that 
the general introduction of the phonograph may prove a double- 
edged instrument. It may be worth quoting his observations 
“The reporter produces a speech as it should have been delivered 
but the phonograph will be more faithful and less kind. It will 
give also al] interruptions. We can imagine a phonographic 
report of a speech being a very undesirable production. Thus :— 
‘¢Mr. Chairman, ahev7, ladies and Gentlemen we are met, ahem, on 
this, 2%en7, auspicious occasion (speak ud “old your head up) 
u don this ah2m, auspicious occasion (out with it or to let’ them 
’ve it go it ole brass Junz to er) Reilly in the face of such inter- 
ruption I cannot go on go on (do not apologise) on this auspi- 
cious occasion.” Thus while the phonograph will be an ab- 
solutely faithful recorder it will also pertray the speaker’s utter- 
ances as in a mirror for which he should thank the instru- 
ment which is certain to teach him to improve himself. But we 
have not yet made the phonograph the universal instrument of 
reporting speeches, let alone other matters. It has not yet super 
seded the reporter whose vocation, therefore, is not yet gone. 
And while he lasts he can certainly avenge himself sometimes on 
his persistent tormentor by gibbetting him in the public by way 
of a literal transcript. We dare say the “ orators” of our local 
civic bodies everywhere would be all the better for such a gibbet- 
ting. It may stem the tide of the torrential balderdash which 
passes for what is by courtesy dignified into a speech. 


Sufficient has been already said about the art of intellizent 
condensation, This, however, will not suffice for a good reporter. 
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He need not slavishly adhere to the speakers’ words. There isa 
difference of opinion among reporters on this subject. The ques- 
tion is whether a reporter is justified in departing from the 
precise phraseology employed by a speaker. It is held that some 
speeches may be of such a character as no reporter would dream 
of reporting literally. There are speakers whose style is 
incoherent, whose grammar is loose, whose sentences are 
involved, hence a complete transformation is needed so as to 
make the speech readable and intelligent to the public. Further, 
should such a speech happen to deal in statistics, it makes mat- 
ters worse for the reporter, because the labour involved is great. 
Mr. Reed has a drastic suggestion for such bad speakers—not 
to report their speeches at all. 


In another way, too, the task of a reporter is made exceeding- 
ly difficult. There are speakers who have the vice of uttering 
involved sentences which are seldom complete. They, too, area 
despair of the stenographer. Nothing short of a reconstruction 
of their speech would serve the purpose of the putlic. It has 
to be done and his difficulties may therefore be easily imagined. 
Here is an excellent specimen of the man of involved speech. 


“ The Resolution which has been moved by my friend on my 
right—I wish he was always on my right, for he is a kind of 
man—you know what I mean—I am always glad, and so is 
everybody that knows him as well as I do—we went to school 
together I don’t know how many years ago and I don’t 
want to remember—I was about to say that the principles 
which we are met this evening are principles that no one, 
not even the lady who has just spoken—and we are 
delighted to see ladies on the platform; how we should get 
on without them I am sure—well, I suppose they could not 
get on without us either, for you know Milton says or if it 
is not Milton, I am not quite sure, but as we advance in life 
our memory does not improve; at least that is my experience.” 


What a confusion of incomplete and parenthetical sentences 
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indeed! And how may a reporter report such trash as it was 
spoken. There is not a single idea conveyed. What about the 
resolution, what about “ the principles which we are met” ? and 
all the rest of the bathos ? 


It is evident that if a speaker is desirous of seeing his speech 
faithfully recorded he must be precise in his language and 
deliberate in his utterances. But speakers who speak with 
precision and deliberation are rare—we mean those whose 
speeches the reporter could transcribe with care as much as if 
he were fairly copying out a clean and correct draft. Mr. Reed 
says the vocation of the skilled reporter would be gone were 
speakers of the type referred to were numerous. ‘ Difficult 
speeches, whether in point of s ced or verbal construction, 
demand the services of highly skilled reporters.” 


A highly finished and trained reporter, it should be remember- 
ed, makes a very trenchant critic, and so long as he honestly 
criticises a speaker, without personal or political bias, his criti- 
cism must be held in high estimation. The Phonetic Journal asks : 
‘© Who are better ale to criticise public speakers than reporters 
upon whom devolves the task of reporting their utterances ? 
A man’s valet knows more of his master’s faults than the outside 
public, and is aware of faults the very existence of which that 
public does not suspect. And the reporter knows just what are 
the faults of the syeaker better thin most others of his hearers. 
Thus, if the reporter’s wit is sharpened as a critic, the orator is 
improved too by the criticism of the reporter, provided, of course, 
he cares to improve. For, the orator generally poses as the 
superior person to the reporter who may sometimes be a match 
for him in the art of public speaking.” But Indian orators of the 
superior type can hardly profit by the criticism of skilled report- 
ers as the species of the last is non-existent. This is a great 
drawback. Criticism remains uncultivated and oratory remains 
unimproved. 


It seems that some speakers have an infatuation in the matter 
of public speaking. In their opinion a speech is not a speech if 
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it does not contain a large quantity of words. “ Words, words, 
Sahara of words ’—that is about their standard of what a speech 
should be. The longer it is the greater is it to‘be admired. Mr. 
Resd gives an instance. “ Has he finished his speech” ? “ Nothing 
like it, he has spoken five columns and there are five more to 
follow"! This little parley indicates the sort of difficulty report. 
ers have to meet in their ups and downs of reporting. Speeches 
can never be judged by the number of words they contain, Their 
value must be assessed by the thoughts and sentiments expressed 
therein. It has been recorded of Mr. Gladstone that he was a 
very deliberate speaker and not difficult to follow, rarely 
speaking more than 130 words a minute. 


It may be here remembered that the standard of a good, 
bad or indifferent speech for the reporter is different from 
that of the hearer. The last may be fitted to decide 
as to its merits as a piece of argument or as an accurate 
and exhaustive statement of the subject with which it deals; 
but the reporter applies to it tests which concern its qualities 
as a public address. He views it from his own professional 
point, he asks whether the speaker was perfectly audible; was 
he grammatical ; was he accurate in his facts and quotations ? 
was he confusing or floundering and so on? In the judgment of 
the reporter, that speaker is the best who fulfils all his require- 
ments in other words who gives him pleasure and not a penance. 
‘“ The fact is” (says the Phonetic Journal) “that the reporter is 
the most diligent of all listeners; and he has the greatest and 
most varied experience of public speakers, their faults affect 
him more seriously than they affect anyone else; and he may 
therefore reasonably claim to be a trustworthy critic of their 
performance.” 


In short, it may be observed that there are speakers aod 
speakers. As no man is a hero to his own valet, so no. public 
speaker is a hero to his reporter. An American reporter, Mr. 
Whitford, has made a classification of speakers based on his 
personal experience—he speaks of ten different kinds of speakers. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
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The moderately low speaker who is every way a 
* blessing ” to the reporter. 


The exuberant and tempestuous. The verbosity 
demands infinite trouble of condensation; and the 
tempests are another source of penance. 

The musical but flowery who has a penchant for quoting 
unknown poets, and is, besides, indistinct and 
inaudible. 

The rapid and the spasmodic, whois by no means 
uncommon, and is besides distinguished for hurling 
disconnected sentences at the audience which it 
becomes an effort for the reporter to put into ship- 
shape. 

The excessively rapid but who calls for no other come 
ment. 

The irrepressible who must make it a point of speaking 
for speaking’s sake and who has nothing particular or 
new to say which is worth hearing. 

The long winded whom the reporter calls “Mr. 
Blank.” 

The clear, distinct, unassuming who is the delight of 
the reporter and the audience. 


The “ orator” who begins at a deliberate and measured 
pace and swells to full concert as he progresses 
with his sonorous and rolling periods. 


The genius who is a born speaker not made. 


“The study of all these types of speaker isan education in 
itself.” So says our authority, and, who will deny this shrewd 
observation ? 


There remains now the review of the actual duties and 
functions of the reporter. This is a most comprehensive topic 
to be dwelt upon, The reader will notice from the copious 
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extracts given in the text what honourable work can be rendered 
to society at large by reporters of undoubted qualifications and 
sterling integrity. But as we just stated, if there are speakers 
and speakers there are reporters and reporters. Be this as it 
may, the cardinal point to be borne in mind is this, that if 
speakers have a duty to discharge towards reporters, reporters 
also have a duty to discharge towards speakers. There 
should be reciprocity on both sides, sympathy, honesty, and 
above all candour and freedom from prejudice or partisanship. 
There are great public organisations like Parliament and Legisla- 
tive Councils, Municipalities and Courts of law. Parliamentary 
reporting durin: a sitting session is, above all, the most arduous 
work which demands from the short-hand reporter all those high 
and varied quali-ications which distinguish him from the humdrum 
cr mediocre brother of the craft. They draw out all his good 
intellsctaul traits, his powers of condensation, and his perfect 
impartiality. There is no disciplinary training so exacting, and 
yet so proliic of permanent good as parliamentary reporting. 
Nect only in importance is reporting in courts of justice. 
Here the reporter has to discharge two separate functions. He 
has to take down correct evidence of witnzsses, and to note the 
julzyment of the judge. Both operations carry with them a 
serious responsi>il.:ty—responsibility even graver than that invol- 
v:d in parliamentary reporting. In the Courts of law there are but 
few really good elocutionists. In the first place according to 
Mr. Reed, the counsel and the judge at the best have to address 
an audience which does not exceed twelve men, members of the 
jury. The pleading barrister has no need to raise his voice 
beyond making himself audible to the bench and the jury. 
Hence most counsel are careless in cultivating the art of speak- 
inz loud enouzh to be heard by a multitude. Of course, there 
is reason on his side. A speaker on a public platform may have 
to “orate” perhaps occasionally or at the best once of an 
evening in a week. Not so the practising barrister. Those who 
have fat practice are busy all day in the law courts. More or 
or less they are on their legs for 4 to 6 hours during which 
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-@aborate arguments have to be urged and long addresses to be 
made. He is bound to economise his vocal powers and therefore 
‘@eldorh makes an attempt to speak loudly enough to be heard 
by any save the judge and the jury. Under such a condition of 
affairs the work-of a short-hand reporter in a court of justice is 
‘emcsedmgly arduous. Oftener than not he may not be corrveni- 
ently seated for purposes of hearing. Says Mr. Reed! “ There 
is hardly a ‘judge on the bench who has a thoroughly good 
‘delivery and not a few are ‘sadly deficient in this respect. * * 
‘Some judges, instead of speaking, absolutely mumble, and to 
teport them is one of the most difficult tasks that fall to the 
‘fot-of the short-hand reporter.” Short-hand notes have often 
‘to be called into requisition in law courts. Hence reporters, in 
important cases, have to take the greatest care how they take 
diown notes of evidence and the judges’ judgment or verditt. 
‘Almost absolute accuracy is demanded as even the mistake ofa 
‘single word may cause serious embarrassment. Mr. Reed 
‘quires how is a qualified reporter, desirous of taking short- 
ftand notes fully and accurately, to do when “the occupant of 
#he bench speaks ina low tone of voice and does not clearly 
‘articulate his words.” This is really a great disability for the 
short-hand reporter for which he is in no way responsible. Hence 
the following observations of Mr. Reed will be considered 
perfectly justifiable by all right minded persons, including the 
‘judges themselves. ‘ Judges now and then complain of mistakes 
im. short-hand writers’ notes but they littl know how much 
‘they themselves contribute to the errors by their indistinctness 
«of ettterance.” Reporters of the older generation who may have 
‘bud to take‘down notes in our own local courts of law would 
‘remomber indifferent and indistinct barristers like Messrs. Pigot, 


“Dunbar, Latham and-others; and judges like Sir Richard Couch 
and Mr. Justice Green. The late Advocate General Mr. White 
was a laud and distinct speaker; and equally so was the 
late, Mr. Mac Culloch who had -in him all the qualifications of a 
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The Phonetic Journal remarks that none can ‘say “ that 
short-hand has yet attained its proper recognition of the law 
court, or that our judicial arrangements with regard to it are 
entirely satisfactory.” This is very true: but the value of a 
competent legal short-hand reporter is being gradually appre- 
ciated. The time is fast approaching when his proper place in 
judicial administration will be recognised, and when he will be- 
come an indispenseable adjunct to our courts of justice as much 
as the superior law officers themselves. In matters of law reform 
the British are indeed most extraordinarily conservative. The 
reader will remember the great speech which Lord Brougham 
made in 1828 before the House of Commons for the law reform 
urgent in thosedays. No doubt many a wholesome and huma- 
nising reform has since been made and the progress, though 
slow, is satisfactory. Among other proposals Lord Brougham 
urzed the importance of every law court having a sworn short- 
hand reporter; anyhow he was most desirous of having such a 
functionary for every Nisz Prius case. He observed; “ Those 
who attend our courts of Nizsz Prius are aware how sorely the 
judge is hampered, and his attention diverted from more im- 
portant considerations, by being obliged to take such full notes 
of evidence. The practice is necessary, because the only record 
of the facts of the case is to be found in his notes. Now, the 
judge is often a slow writer, and, in this respect, men differ so 
much, that one judge will try three or four causes while another 
will dispose of only one, and one will impede a cross examina~- 
tion so as to render it quite ineffectual, while another will never 
interrupt it at all. It happens likewise that ajudge may be an 
incorrect taker of notes, which not infrequently leads him to an 
incorrect decision, at least to an incorrect report of the case when 
a new trial is moved for, no judges ever write short-hand, and for 
no other reason, than their notes may have to be read by another, 
if the record comes not out of their own court.” Though since 
1828 there have been many an improvement in the English law 
‘courts and though competent short-hand reporters are known to 
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put into evidence, this particular reform advocated by so compe- 
tent an authority as Lord Brougham, remains uniccom plished to 
this day. It is scarcely necessary to enune2rate the immense 
advantages which mizit accrue to th2 coart ard th2 litigants 
themselves by the employment of such short-hand reporters. How 
much might public time be saved, thereby curtailing expenditure 
on counsel’s fees and other charges. In Indian law courts, where 
owing to the necessary evil of interpretation in our High Courts — 
and Subordinate Civil and Criminal Courts a great deal of time 
is occupied in hearing a case which mizht otherwise be avoided. 
Under such a condition of affairs, it is superfluous to urge the 
expediency and importance of official short-hand reporters of 
the necessary qualifications. The saving in ordinary costs will be 
immense; while the other conveniences and facilities needed by 
the courts and the litigants alike would be immense. 


Meanwhile let us quote what our authority has to say on the 
competency of those short-hand reporters who take notes of 
evidence in English courts of law. They are “men who bring a 
highly trained intelligence to bear upon their work, and possess 
the capacity to write ata high rate of speed. There is know- 
ledge that can be gained only by a constant attendance In court. 
The court reporter must not only be able to take down court 
phraseology but he must understand it, or he will fall into many 
pitfalls. We must understand the procedure of the courts and, 
know something about the various law reports from which he 
will hear counsel reading quotations. He must have access to 
copies of the reports, in order to verify any quotation. * * The 
work is arduous, and its variety, ifit lends a certain charm to it, 
is not without drawbacks. When a man is engaged to take 
notes in a particular case he never knows what is in store for him. 
The questions at issue may turn upon the details of some intri- 
cate machinery; he may have to take down the evidence of an 
engineer bristling with all sorts of technicalities. His next case 
may be one arising in connexion with the silk trade or 
: with color printing or with the disposal of various kinds _ of 
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agricultural produce. Each case brings with it its own tech- 
nicalities; and the short-hand writer must be prepared to deal 
equally well with all of them. There are other difficulties. The 
witnesses may be foreigners who speak broken English, or Eng- 
lishmen with an unfamiliar di:lect. Then there are witnesses 
who will not speak up, judges who mumtle, counsel who will 
talk as if they were holding a private conversation with the 
judge, and a good many people in court who will talk when they 
should be silent. And there are uncompleted sentences, slips of 
the tongue and occasional lapses into obscurity, all requiring 
intelligent treatment.” We have quoted the passage copiously 
with the view to apprise the reader of the many difficulties the 
competent short-hand reporter has to contend with in taking 
reports in a court of law and how arduous and diversi‘ied is the 
work he has to undergo. Unfortunately India does not boast of 
law reporters of the great qualiications described above. But, 
as we have more than once observed, Indian short-hand reporting 
is still in its infancy and the competent reporters, models who 
will answer the description, are yet to be created. But this very 
want again demonstrates the facts to which we have previously 
alluded to, namely, that the field of short-hand reporting in 
India is still virgin and those who are desirous of working in 
it have admira le prospects. All that is wanted is full equip- 
ment of a high order, in exhaustible perseverance and unabated 
energy. The more that they begin to take intellectual interest 
in that work, the greater will be their ultimate gain, while the 
benefit to the country for the existence of such trained experts 
cannot be overrated. 


It is only a question of time when the law courts of the United 
Kingdom will employ short-hand reporters. Lord Herschell in 
an interesting speech made by him at Queens Hall in 1897 
observed that he had for twenty years advocated the presence of a 
short-hand writer in every court of justice. Public opinion has 
long supported this view. Mr. Justice Barnes simultaneously 
with the late Lord High Chancellor advocated the reform from 
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his seat on the Bench. Meanwhile Mr. Justice Kerr, who never 
cared to take down notes, has succeeded in getting the City 
Carporation to employ a short-hand reporter and the work in 
his court seems to go on smoothly. Other courts are said to be 
watching the experiment with a view to the general introduction 
of this most useful assistant. Again Vice Chancellor Hall has 
succeeded in inducing the Commissioners of the Duchy of Lancaster 
to get a short-hand reporter to take note of all examinations 
and judgments. The experiment seems to be a success accord- 
ing to the .\Vanchester Guardian. Thus the time we repeat, is fast 
approaching when not only English but Indian Jaw courts will 
have an official reporter attached to each court of justice. As 
the Phonetic Journal observes (23 July 1898). ‘In spite of delays 
that seem almost incredibly protracted ; in spite of stolid indiffer- 
ence to obviously useful inventions ; in spite of our excessive caution 
and our instictive attitude of suspicion towards new things, 
in spite of it all, we do move, we do make advance. We area 
progressive people. The brake that slakens the speed of the 
wheels is a very powerful one, but the wheels do turn. And 
while they turn at all, there is hope of ultimate progress.” 
Many indeed are the instances of misreporting in courts of law 
in India. We give below a couple of such. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice B. Tyabji when at the Bar was once en- 
gaged to defend a prisoner who was tried at the Criminal Sessions 
of the High Court, presided over by Mr. Justice Westropp. Mr 
Budrudin conducted the defence ably, and obtained from the jury 
a verdict of “ not guilty” for his client, who was acquitted. The 
next morning the Sombay Gasette described Mr. Budrudin’s 
speech in defence of the prisoner in somewhat uncomplimentary 
terms. Mr. Justice Westropp, on taking his seat that day on 
the Bench, addressed Mr. Budrudin as follows with reference to 
what the Bombay Gasette had said of his speech :-—« 


“Mr, Tyabji; | am glad to see you here, and also the Reporter of 
the! Samhey Gusetle,.as 1 wish to make,some observations upon 
the. repent. of the case which. was concluded. yesterday,, The 
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paper represents you to have made a rigmarole and a nonsensical 
speech in defence of your client. As these remarks are not only 
unfair, but likely to do harm to a young Barrister, I deem it my 
duty to observe that, in my Opinion, there is not the slightest 
foundation for those remarks. I consider the case was most 
ably conducted by you, and that the acquittal of the prisoner was 
mainly due to the ability and skill with which you addressed the 
jury.” 


The following letter over the signature of Messrs. Fletcher 
and Smith, Solicitors, High Court appears in Zimes of India 5th 
October 1878 :— 


As your report of a matter decided by Mr. Justice Green 
in the suit of Rahimbhoy Habibhoy vs. Munchershaw Bazonjee 
and Cassumbhoy Dharamsey which appears in your issue of 
to-day under the heading ‘ Motion to set aside an award,” is 
not quite accurate and might, if left uncontradicted, give rise to 
disputes hereafter, we beg to state thatthe order made by 
Mr. Justice Green was as follows :—The Plaintiff, by his Counsel 
contending, and the Court being of opinion, that the matters in 
paras 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Munchershaw Bazonjee’s afhdavit of 1ath 
September 1878 are not within the scope of the reference, and 
therefore not covered by the award, and the Plaintiff under- 
taking not to set up the reference and award as an answer or 
bar to any attempt by the Defendants to make the Plaintiff liable 
for any amount in respect of the said matters, let the rule be 
discharged with costs.” The undertaking actually given dis« 
tinctly shows that the Plaintiff does not admit any liability in 
respect of the matters referred to, while from your report it 
would appear that such liability is not disputed by him. 


The following appears in the Zimes of India of 24th Decem- 
ber 1880 under the heading “ An incorrect report.” 


In the matter of the claims of the executors of Hajee 
Esmail Hajee Hubib against the New Fleming, the New Alexe 
andra, and the Nursee Mills now in course of liquidations 
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Mr. Inverarity, instructed by Messrs. Ardaseer and Hormusjee, on 
behalf of the official liquidators, appearing before Sir Charles 
Sargent, said that he wished to bring to the notice of the Court 
an offensive and pointed paragraph against the liquidators which 
appeared in the Bombay Gazette of Monday last. He read the 
para which was as follows :—Sir Charles Sargent, in deliver- 
ing judgment, remarked that the executors of Hajee Esmail 
Hajee Hubib were perfectly entitled to be paid their costs of 
proving their claims, which costs were incurred by them by 
reason, of the conduct of the official liquidators; that the corres- 
pondence and the circumstances disclosed to His Lordship 
nothing but a simple spirit of resistance on the part of the 
official liquidators for resistance sake only; and that the com- 
panies were unnecessarily saddled with costs by their captious 
opposition. The learned judge, after making remarks of a 
similar nature on the liquidators, allowed the claims of the 
executors of Hajee Esmail Hajee Hubib, with costs, as against 
the companies, and ordered the liquidators to pay the costs of 
Counsel engaged on both sides out of their own pocket, to mark 
His Lordship’s sense of disapproval of their costly and litigant 


policy. 


The learned Counsel stated that he was present in Court 
on Saturday last when the Court made certain orders, and never 
heard any such expressions from His Lordship. 


His Lordship said that what was contained in the paragraph 
was neither his judgment, his idea, nor the language he used. 
He never branded the official liquidators as litigants resisting 
claims for resistance sake. From certain matters brought 
before him on Saturday, he thought that the liquidators were 
mistaken, and that they must, therefore, pay the costs for their 
mistake instead of the company; that was all. He never meant 
to.throw any reflection upon them or on their legal advisers. 


“Mr. Inverarity continued by pointing out that the liquidators 
had tnvestigated between seven to eight thousand claims, and 
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brought the same before the Court, and their judgmients ap- 
peared to have been upset only in two or three claims while in 
all their claims, and in all suits, they had been invariably success- 
ful and even got cost from the other side. They appeared to 
have worked zealously and conscientiously for the interests of 
the companies, and had, therefore, incurred the ill-will of certain 
persons. He cited a precedent with reference tothe claims of 
the Bank of Bombay and Kessowjee Naik against the Nursey 
Mill, which was heard before Mr. Justice Bayley, who ordered 
costs to be paid by Kessowjee Naik to the Company. This 
precedent was followed in several other instances, and the 
official liquidators correctly believed that they were bound to 
follow the same precedent inthe matters which were brought 
before the Court on Saturday last. This could hardly be said 
to be even an error of judgment on the part of the official liqui- 
dators when they followed precedents before them. They had 
distinctly stated that they did not object to pay the costs, but 
they considered a serious reflection would be thrown upon them 
if the report in the Bombay Gusette was correct. The report 
appeared to have been supplied with unfriendly motives, and the 
liquidators had come into Court to vindicate their characters. 


His Lordship stopped Mr. Inverarity from proceeding 
further, and said he must reverse the order made on Saturday 
last as to payment of costs by the official liquidators. The 
paragraph in the Bombay Gazette, remarked His Lordship, was 
not his judgment, and it appeared to have been a contribution 
of an unfriendly critic. He never threw, or meant to throw 
any reflection of censure on the liquidators or their legal 
advisers. The liquidators seemed to have done a great deal 
of good for the general body of creditors, and if the facts 
brought forward that day were brought before His Lordship 
on Saturday, he would not have made the order. His Lordship 
theréfore reversed the order of Saturday, and directed the costs 
to come out of the estate, 
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At the annual distribution of prizes to the successful students 
of the St. Xavier’s High School on rst December 1898, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Candy observed with reference to short- 
hand reporting in Law Courts as follows :—He cordially agreed 
with the remark in the report that “the winged art of 
phonography is very useful to students in general.” Speaking 
for his own profession—that of the law—he pointed out how 
useful it was for a barrister or pleader to be able to make 
a verbatim report of the hearing ofa casein court, including 
all the arguments and the judgment. At present, the system 
of law reporting in Bombay was extremely weak. It was 
confined to a few gentlemen, who were totally unacquainted 
with the law terms which continually occurred, or with the 
books which were often quoted. The result was a report which 
was often inaccurate and sometimes misleading. Some of them 
might know that the London Zzmes employed a staff of barris- 
ters who reported the cases heard daily in the principal courts 
in London, and these reports were so valuable that they were 
often quoted as if they were authorized reports. One of the 
best judges that ever sat on the English Bench began his legal 
career as one of those reporters. He saw before him, in his daily 
work in court, a row of young native barristers, gentlemen, he 
had no doubt, with excellent knowledge of the theory and 
nomenclature of law, and who, while waiting for the briefs, 
which they hoped would some day be showered upon them, 
could not be better employed in gaining the experience necessary 
for actual practice than by taking careful notes of interesting 
cases, from the opening speech of Counsel down to the delivery 
of judgment by the Judge. He believed that, if such reports 
were offered to the editors of the leading newspapers in Bombay, 
the next step would be the permanent employment of legal 
gentlemen as reporters, and the public and the profession would 


alike be benefited. 


In the course of the trial of the Champion libel case before 
Mr. Justice B. Tyebji in February and March 1900, His Lordship 
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took exception to the accuracy of certain of his observations 
the previous day as reported in the TZtmes of India. We 
give below a verbatim account of what fell from His Lordship 
and the Counsel for the Plaintiff. 


His Lordship :—Before we begin, I should like to say that the 
Times of India has not given an accurate report of what I said 
about my conversation with the Chief Justice. 


Mr. R. Carnac :—I noticed that. 


His Lordship :—I am represented as having stated that the 
Chief Justice told me there was nothing in his notes showing that 
the Champion was in any way referred to in a discreditable 
manner. I did not say that, nor did the Chief Justice say any- 
thing of the kind—what I did say was that the Chief Justice told 
me that he had no recollection of the Champion having been 
referred to as discreditable paper before the Court. He has no 
recollection, he has no positive recollection one way or the other. 
He has no recollection of its having been referred to asa dis- 
creditable paper. As to the notes, the Chief Justice has not 
referred to his notes since the trial and therefore he is not ina 
position to tell me what occurred. His impression at present 
is that there is nothing in the notes one way or the other. 


Mr. R. Carnac :—~It would be corrected by the press. My own 
recollection is exactly as your Lordship’s that the Chief Justice 
said that, as far as his recollection went, the Champion had not 
been referred to in any way to its discredit. My learned friend 
said that they had applied for the notes for reference and I think 
your Lordship said that there was nothing in the notes about it. 


His Lordship :—What the Chief Justice said was that there is 
no impression on his mind that the Champion was referred to 
in any discreditable manner. He has no positive recollection 
one way or the other. 


Mr. R. Carnac:—I may say that we are misrepresented by 
Mr. a. 31 ( Laughter. ) 
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His Lordship:—I have not seen the reports of other papers 
and I do not know what the other reports say. 


Mr. R. Carnac :—I have only read the Zimes of India. That 
is the paper that I take. I noticed that myself when I read it. 


His Lordship :—IJt is not an important matter to outsiders but 
it is just as well to be accurate when they make me represent the 
Chief Justice having said the very thing that he did not say. 


Mr. R. Carnac :—If your Lordship will also read the report of 
this case accurately of that gentleman, you will find throughout 
that the report is full of inaccuracies. 


His Lordship :—We are not always correctly reported. 


Mr. R. Carnac:—We are accustomed to that. We never 
take action against that, but we are accustomed to be misrepre- 
sented. 


His Lordship :—Yes (laughter). 


As regards currupt reporting of proceedings of meetings 
of Joint Stock Companies, the reader is referred at the end to an 
article from the Jnvestor’s Review from the pen of Mr. A. J. 
Wilson (vide appendix A) which completely exposes the Jaches of 
Company directors, agents of Joint Stock Companies and also of 
reporters reporting these proceedings. 


Whilst on the subject of inaccurate legal reporting, it would 
not be out of place to quote two instances of inaccurate medical 
reporting. The following letter over the signature of Dr. W. 
G. Don M. D., appears in the British Medical Journal 10th 
August 1901 :-— 
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I have noticed in some of the daily papers a somewhat in- 
accurate report of the proceedings on the reading of Sir William 
MacCormac’s paper on War Surgery, Past and Present, in the 
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Section over which I presided at Cheltenham. I did not hear 
Mr. W. Burdett Coutts, M. P. mentioned by name at all during 
the discussion, and certainly not by Sir William MacCormac who 
was throughout beside me; although, of course, the individua- 
lity of the former gentleman would naturally be inferred by any 
listener in the discussion of charges brought against the Army 
Medical Service during the war by “amateur critics.’ I may 
further mention that my own remarks, which were mild enough, 
apparently got mixed with other speakers in the discussion; 
for, in some reports Iam made to give utterance to sentiments 
and criticisms I never uttered, and indeed, repudiate. In miti- 
gation of such mistakes, however, I can appreciate the diffi- 
culties a press reporter must experience in following a discursive 
technical discussion by many speakers such as that in question. 


The British Medical Journal thus notices the above inci- 
dent :— 

The inventive reporter has sometimes supplied a prime 
minister with wit and a Parliamentary orator with wisdom. But 
his imagination is not always so happily inspired when he puts 
into the mouths of speakers words which they never uttered. 
An instance of such misdirected inventiveness has occurred in 
connection with the annual meeting of British Medical Associa+ 
tion held last week at Cheltenham. In the Section of Armys 
Navy, and Ambulance, Sir William MacCormac read a short 
paper largely historical on War Surgery Old and Recent which 
was followed by a brief discussion. Reports of this discussion, 
all obviously supplied from the same source, found their way 
into several of the daily papers in which it was stated that 
Sir William MacCormac made attack on Mr. Burdett Coutts. 
We are assured by several gentleman including the president 
of the section, who were present, that Mr. Burdett—Coutt’s 
name was not mentioned either by Sir William MacCormac 
or by any of the speakers who took part in the discussion. 


We may now wind up this part of our subject by giving an anec- 
dote of the extraordinary zeal of an American reporter. The 
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ethics of his conduct may be questioned, but there cannot be a 
more courageous and enthusiastic instance of a re sorter who 
loved his profession. Mr. H. Thomson, in his account of the 
numerous sides of short-hand reporting, relates how a reporter of 
the Vew York World, Mr. Choate, contrived to conceal himsclf 
in the private conference room of the jury in the trial known as 
the Flack trial, and in that position managed to take surreptitious 
notes of their deliberations, for which flagrant coutempt of Court 
he was indicted by the grand jury and sentenced to the peniten- 


tiary. 


Turning now to Parliamentary reporting, it must ke observed 
that volumes might be written on this subject. But it is hopeless 
in this Introduction to say aught beyond a few important facts 
which it is worth the while of Indian reporters to bear in mind. 
Parliamentary reporting is, of course, the most difficult. It does 
not call for anything extra in the way of short-hand writing. 
Says the Phonetic Journal: “It is true that the speeches of a 
few leading statesmen have to be produced verbatim, both in 
the House of Commons and out of it, but the amount of ver- 
batim reporting is very small compared with the amount of 
condensation, and of severe condensation. The rate of speaking 
in the louse of Commons its about three columns an _ hour. 
At that rate, an eight hours sitting would produce twenty-four 
columns of the 7imes. It seldom produces one half of that. The 
report averages from a column to a column and a half, an hour. 
Therefore, the task of the reporters who write even the longest 
reports is to select and to omit. The faculty most appreciated 
in the great bulk of the Gallery reporting for the newspapers is 
that which was so admirably illustrated for about twenty years 
jn the summary of the Commons which comes before the leaders 
in the Ztmes. During the period named, that column was the 
best column in the Zmes, because it indicated with laconic crisp- 
ness, the spirit, feeling, motive which ran through the debates, 
and was a trust worthy guide to those who did not read the 
full reports.” Thus, more than verbatim report, what is wanted 
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in a Parliamentary reporter is the power of accurate condensation. 
This qualification, as we have already observed, can only come of 
solid grounding and wide culture. The reporter whose summary 
of important proceedings in Parliament is most likely to be 
appreciated and admired, is he who is able to follow all experts 
who may happen to speak on their own special subjects. None 
who has not kept himself completely abreast of the current and 
absorbing public questions of the day, and who has withal culti- 
vated extensive reading in all its ramifications can ever hope to 
provide readable condensed reports, it requires a highly cultured 
trained faculty which only comes by untiring assiduity and long 
experience. Two names are specially well-known in our own 
days who were brilliant Parliamentary reporters—Mr. Justin 
McCarthy and Mr. Cooper. The former discharged his functions 
as a Parliamentary reporter with great facility before he became 
editor of the Worning Star. The latter is one of the editors of 
the Scotsman but he never*entered Parliament as Mr. MacCarthy 
did. Thus, condensation requires the precise effect of a speech or 
of a debate or of a witness’s evidence; every point of importance 
has to be brought out, and given as far as possible in the words 
of the speaker. ‘‘ The ability to seize the exact words of every 
important passage in a speech, conjoined with the intellectual 
readiness to detect the essential, and present that to his readers, 
makes an indispensable part of the equipment of the modern 
reporter.” The able condenser does public speakers a great 
service. 


But to proceed, it should be remembered that in modern 
parliaments and other deliberative assemblies, the bulk of the 
debates made is under the impulse of extemporisation. But 
few speakers have the time to prepare the line of argument 
they desire to use. Very often they have to speak at a moment's 
notice ; and although they have their general principles to guide 
them, they nevertheless have not the leisure to think, to ponder 
in the way they would desire, over what will they say; hence 
diffuseness in their utterances. 
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_And yet very limited liberty is allowed to parliamentary 
reporters as regards the speeches of speakers whose speeches 
have to be taken down verbatim and faithfully. It is in this 
task that parliamentary reporters often meet with many diffi- 
culties. The speeches are full of imperfections. How are they 
to correct these without spoiling the resemblance on which the 
speakers are so anxious ? Can he exercise the right of correcting 
them ? Can he act arbitrarily ? No. Then, how is the shorthand 
reporter to please? That is the crur of the question. Varied 
indeed are his difficulties, while the road he has to travel from 
the beginning to the end is most uncertain. We can only give 
an old instance (See page 101 of this compilation) of a serious 
dispute between Mr. O’Connell and the Reporters in July 1833. 


From 1833 to 1901 is a vast stride. Meanwhile who is not 
aware of “Hansard” ? It may be interesting to note here that 
Hansard’s parliamentary reports are in no way supposed to be 
officially authorised ones, though it is popularly believed to be 
the case. Hansard, the original person of enterprise, began taking 
reports as back as 1801 in his private capacity; but such was 
his organization and such the accuracy of the parliamentary de- 
bates as reported by him that, in course of time, his reports came 
to be taken as absolutely correct and reliable. It was owing to 
this fact that many imagined them to be official and published 
under the authority of Parliament. The real fact was that it 
became customary with the firm, which carried on the business of 
the original Hansard in public reporting, to submit every speech 
made in Paliament to the respective speaker with the view of 
allowing him the opportunity to correct and revise it. Almost 
all members considered this a great convenience and felt them- 
selves obliged to the publisher for giving them the necessary 
opportunity. The revised speech was really the. authorised one 
approved by the speaker. It came to be regarded as free from 
ali mistakes. Thus, Hansard derived the reputation of being an 
unimpeachable authority. Members who had revised their own 
speeches could not repudiate them, Accordingly, the hallmark of 
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absolute accuracy was imparted to the reports, and the reputation 
so long enjoyed has added to the authority, for be it said to the 
credit of Hansard, that he has never abused the privilege which 
members conferred by making him the sole repository of their 
corrected speeches. [le has no official status. The fact was 
admitted before the Select Committee jointly of the members of 
the House of Lords and Commons appointed to report on the 
cost and method of the publication of the debates and proceedings 
in Parliament. Only Hansard receives a subvention from the Trea- 
sury which is supposed to be equivalent to a grant-in-aid which 
ggain varies from year to year in proportion to the length of the 
debates. That Committee had Mr. Thomas Curson Hansard 
as a witness. The Committee itself was appointed in 1888 
and made its report in the following year. Asked with whom 
the responsibility rested for the reports which are contained 
in “Wansards Debates,” he replied that it rested with him 
personally, and not on the shorthand writers who were his 
servants. The practice has been to send slips to members of both 
Houses of Parliament, giving them an opportunity of modifying 
them or correcting them in any way that seemed to them fit. 
Thus Hansard not only edits the reports made by the shorthand 
reporters but also the corrections made by the members them- 
selves. Further questioned, whether it would be necessary, if 
there were an official report, that that report should be verbatim, 
and whether it would cause some difficulty in producing very 
lengthened reports of debates in Parliament if every word that 
was uttered in either House were to be officially reported, the 
reply was given that the verbatim mass “would be so over- 
whelming that the public in general would get very tired of 
Parliamentary institutions.” Apart from their portentous bulki- 
ness, Mr. Hansard had another ground for observing that 
official reporting should be avoided. “One principal reason I 
may State to be that official reports would give rise to such an 
amount of criticism, charges and recriminations upon individual 
members and upon ministers that my expectation is that the life 
of a minister would be almost intolerable.” But we need not go: 
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further into the question of official Parliamentary reporting. 
Neither is it essential for the purposes of this work to acquaint 
the reader with the entire history of Parliamentary reporting 
with its many, serious as well as humourous incidents. That 
history might be best read by those curious in the pages of the 
evidence of the Select Committee just referred to, and in those 
of the earlier one appointed in 1878. And for a still more copious 
account, we may refer him to the back volumes of the Phonetic 
Journal specially, one of 1893 and the paper on “ Hansard, Past 
and Present, in the Volume for 1897 (18th Nov.) by Mr. Walpole. 


There is, no doubt, adequate official reporting in most of the 
legislatures of the world. And it will be asked, why such has 
not yet been the case in England which is thé mother of all 
Parliaments. The answer isto be found inthe fact, says the 
Phonetic Journal, “that the long struggle for liberty to report 
Parliamentary proceedings in the Press resulted in the publication, 
up to the present day, of such copious reports in the newspapers, 
that the demand for an official report has never been very keen. 
We have now arrived at a period in the history of Parliamentary 
reporting when it may be hoped that the House will do one of 
two things—make provision for a verbatim report by its own 
reporters or have the field entirely free in the future to private 
enterprise.” 


Rockwell’s “Shorthand Instruction and Practice” gives much 
information of importance relative to the methods adopted by 
various foreign legislatures for securing reports of their debates. 


As to speeches in the British Parliament at the present 
moment, it cannot be asserted that their number is on the 
increase. At the same time, it is the case that there are 
probably fewer silent members in the House now than was the 
case in earlier days. There is a general desire for almost 
every member to speak. Speaking is the rage everywhere. As 
far as the House of Commons is concerned, long speeches are 
said to be traditional. Says the Phonetic Journal, “ the oration 
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that winds through three columns of the Zzmes newspaper, 
that abounds in caustic criticisms, fine party catch words, and 
all the historical appeals that please the orators’ supporters, and 
bring no sort of conviction to his opponents, is expected in all 
full-dress debates when the general policy of the Government 
is challenged.” Sheridan is credited with a five hours’ speech 
on one occasion. Palmerston performed the feat of one of 
four and a half hours’ duration; while Gladstone equalled 
Palmerston on several occasions, and exceeded it more than 
once. But all these long speeches shrunk into small proportions 
before the feat in orating performed by a member of the 
Austrian Reichsrach. Mr. Herr Lecher performed the prodigious 
prodigy of addressing that body for full twelve hours with two 
interim only of five minutes duration each! Opinions, no doubt, 
differ as to the value of long or short speeches. A long speech 
may be justified by its weight and importance and the matter 
it deals with. But generally, it is to be feared, quantitative 
speeches are held a great bore, if without matter, without 
eloquence, and without all those other elements which contribute 
to sustaining the interest of a debate unflagged. After all, the 
qualitative test is the best, be the speech short or long. There 
are some who deem ita bore to hear a long speech, however 
instructive and informing. These would have the short-hand 
reporter done away with. But it is said that this remedy 
would prove worse than the disease. ‘“ The presence of an 
audience, the pressure of strong feelings, the desire to persuade 
others ; these furnish sufficient incentive to oratory.” Hence so 
long as oratory is the natural out-come of certain cultured 
human feelings, it is impossible to shut out speeches and there- 
fore the reporter. The reporter may be a new invention of the 
electrician of to-morrow. All the same, oratory must flourish as it 
has from the days of Nestor and Agamemnon. 


We need hardly refer to the utility of short-hand notes in the 
Army, the Navy, the Medical and Ecclesiastical Services, and in 
commerce. In fact, one cannot say in what department of human 
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activity may the assistance of the short-hand writer be not 
put into requisition. 


Let us now turn to the third part of this introduction, namely, 
the virtues and vices of reporters in carrying on their profession. 
The fundamental axiom for an honourable and faithful reporter, 
whose duty is to serve the public, is to give animpartial account. 
He must be careful not to allow his opinion to influence his 
reports. “In his degree,” says Mr. Reed, “he should aspire 
to something like the impartiality of the judge, who, whilst on 
the bench, knows nothing of friend or foe, but decides simply 
upon the merits and altogether apart from personal considerations 
* * In times of political excitement and contest, the caution, 
prudence and judgment of the reporter are frequently put to the 
severest tests, and it will be well for him in such times if he bear 
in mind the old maxim to have long ears and a short tongue.” 
The advice is golden, but as human nature is weak, it is found that 
there are reporters and reporters. There are those who reli- 
giously and scrupulously follow the maxim of stern impartiality , 
and there are those who cast it to the winds. The former will 
report in such a way as to give no false impression of a speech, 
out of sheer animosity. He will not omit any vital point which 
may be essential to the apprehension ofthe rest, neither will he, 
by some artful gloss, expose the speaker to ridicule or condem- 
nation. However briefly he may be required to report, he should 
report accurately. Says Mr. Reed; “It is the interest of a news- 
paper proprietor to give his readers accurate reports, and he 
looks to his reporters to supply that commodity * ® No 
honourable reporter should allow himself to be the instrument 
of personal or political animosity. If he has a duty to his 
employer, he has also, as we shall see,a duty to the speaker, 
and he has no right to be a party to any thing in the nature of 
misrepresentation.” Unfortunately, there are repdrters who do 
exactly the opposite of what Mr. Reed describes as the function 
ofan “honourable” reporter. Mr. Reed very rightly observes 
thet *‘ the born reporter is no party politician; and it is to him 
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a matter of supreme indifference whether he expands his speech 
to three or four columns or condenses it iato as many lines.” 
Again, the honourable reporter is scrupulous enough to reproduce, 
as far as possible, the words of public men without misrepre- 
sentation. It should be borne in mind that the relationship 
of reporters to speakers is one of a peculiar character. There 
is a arstinct obligation on the part of the reporter to act fairly 
towards the persons whose speeches he reports. Not that he 
is obliged to report them fully, but that what he does report 
shall represent, as far as space will permit, the meaning intend- 
ed to be conveyed. ‘ The speaker has the right to require,” 
savs Mr. Reed, “that he shall not be misrepresented and that, 
at any rate, the general purport of what he says shall be fairly 
presented to the reader.” 


Along with the duties and responsibilities just referred to, 
itis highly essential for the reporter to maintain his dignity and 
preserve his self-respect. The reporter must neither demean or 
debase himself nor allow himself to suffer any humiliation. 
It is regretfully observed by Mr. Stocqueler in his Memozrs of 
a Journalist that “too many of the reporting staff descend to 
a great deal of the humiliation of the side-table and iced goose- 
berry as the price of a little flattery or an elaborate notice of 
some trumpery affair.” Every reader of these pages will be able 
to verify from his own experience all that is said on this subject. 


There is another form of bribery which Cassel’s Saturday 
Journal has fully exposed—how silence is purchased by gold. 
There often occur cases in Police Courts which are never reported. 
‘Business men,” says this contemporary, “ sometimes find them- 
selves locked up for being drunk and have to appear before a 
magistrate. I have known more than a single occasion—one of 
those cowardly drunkards throw half a crown upon the reporters’ 
table with the exclamation. “There, you fellow, buy a drink 
with that and don’t mention my case.” But here is a strik- 
ing instance of bribery in secret. “A most serious charge 
was made against a clergyman, There was but one reporter pre 
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sent. The Solicitor saw the journalist and, after some conversa- 
tion, he asked what he would take to make no reference to the 
charge. The reporter hesitated, and thinking he had better 
fly high, said £ 500. He was offered £ 50. Ohno, he would 
not think of it. Then more and more was offered, but he held 
out for 4 500. Unless the sum was paid, he said, by four 
o'clock that afternoon, his report would be sent to all London 
papers. At last it was agreed the money should be paid. 
Would he take a cheque ? No. Notes? No, he must have gold. 
And five hundred sovereigns were shortly afterwards counted 
out to him in an hotel, and his short-hand book was pitched 
into the fire’ Comment on this case is superflous. 


We next come to hush-money which is paid to repor- 
ters. It is avery common, though most reprehensible practice, 
to offer a little “hush money ” to them to keep things out of 
a paper. Here is what Mr. Reed has to say on this subject. 
«A man appears in a police court, and he is extreme- 
ly solicitous that his name should not be paraded in the daily 
broadsheet. A guinea offered to the reporter may secure his 
object, and if the reporter is not scrupulous, the public hears 
nothing of the matter . . . Another form of bribery is that 
of inducing a reporter to aid a business concern, an exhibition, 
or a movement of any kind, by writing it up.” Of course such 
“ puffs” tell their own tale. People are shrewd enough to dis- 
count the laudatory paragraphs. In fact they attach no value 
whatever to effusions of this kind. ‘ But surely,” as Mr. Reed 
rightly observes “that is not consistent with a high sense of 
honour and responsibility, and if the Press is to maintain a high 
tone and merit the confidence of the public, its contributors 
must be above yielding to temptation of this description.” 


Apart from the vice of misrepresentation and personal 
animosity, there is another one in which, it is notorious, a class of 
reporters habitually indulge. Asa judge on the English bench 
has observed, truth in these daysis ata great,discount. The 
class of ustruthful reporters is not inconsiderable. What has 
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Mr. John Mackay to say on this subject? He observes that 
“the reporter must keep himself absolutely: free from malice as 
a judge, otherwise he will subject the proprietors of his paper 
to costly litigation and bring his own career to ‘an ignominious 
end. He must seek to master any tendency to exaggeration or 
depreciation or caricature he may have, and write with the 
strictest possible loyalty to fact. The worst thing an honourable 
reporter can do is to introduce an unconscious bias in his report 
owing to strong feeling of political partisanship. They may be 
men of strong opinions and good workers, but they prove : far 
from trustworthy reporters of what they see or hear. This 
little influence of partisanship is seen in many a different way. 
The law courts fully recognise the influence of bias, and it is re- 
ported of Lord Justice Colton, when he announced that the Court 
of Appeal could not allow the short-hand notes of a clerk to one 
of the solicitors to an action to be used in court, rested the 
decision on this very recognition. The judge considered it 
impossible, on the part of the clerk, to avoid the unconscious bias 
of a wish that the evidence should turn out ina particular 
way. 


But worse still is the conduct of those reporters who 
wilfully omit important statements from speeches of public men 
with a view to bring them into the clutches of the law. The 
disclosures made by the counsel of Mr. O’Brien in reference to 
a speech delivered by that member to his constituents in Mitchels- 
town on oth August 1887 will be found at pp. 256-257 of the 
Compilation. 


Again, as an instance of wilful mutilation of speeches, we 
refer the reader to the history of the speeches of Lord Macaulay 
as mutilated by Vizetelly, at pp. 258 and 259 of this compilation. 
The reader will be astonished to learn the extent to which the 
audacious man carried out his misrepresentations at which 
Macaulay had to inveigh in the severest terms. 


, Then there ‘are designing reporters ‘who have been’ known to 
have reported venomous speeches never made, arid supplied them 
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to congenial papers. During the Chartist agitation of 1839, there 
were paid spies in the service of the English Government. These 
attended the meetings of the Chartist Union whose leaders were 
against physical force and sought the extension of the suffrage 
by moral means. Afterwards, the spies sent to congenial papers 
reports of speeches of a most venomous character, purporting to 
have been made by the Chartist leaders, leading the public to 
regard them as wild and dangerous insurgents. Mr. Holyoake 
gives an account of these, pointing out how unfounded these 
malicious reports were. 


Then there are reporters who carry on a most unscrupulous 
traffic in manufactured newspaper reports ; and there is another 
set who supply one and the same report to other congenial 
or dependent newspapers and lay public speakers open to derision. 
It will be thus seen that reporters are of varieties. As there are 
black sheep in every profession, so there are in this. But after 
all, the unscrupulous, malicious and misrepresenting or lying 
reporters are few. They are the exception rather than the 
rule, and it is not needful to dwell any longer on this class of 
journalists. Let us also take the bright side of this profession 
which is as honourable as law or medicine, and in which many 
a man, distinguished later on in life, had made a start. 


It should be remembered that some of the best literary 
men, who have left a world-wide reputation, first began their 
career as reporters. Of reporters in our own days, who have 
afterwards filled the chair of editors of provincial and metropolitan 
papers, the number is legion and it is superfluous refer to them. 
But let us go back a century and more when the Phonetic 
system of reporting was unknown, while the ordinary method 
even was not much in vogue, because in its infancy. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson may be said to be one of the earliest. Ac- 
cording to his own statement, that towering personality of the 
Augustan age of England, never attended the gallery of the 
House of Commons asa reporter save once. But still he is 
acknowledged to have written the reports &f Parliamentary 
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proceedings for nearly three years in Zhe Guntlemun's Magasine 
from verbal accounts of speeches delivered and communicated to 
him by members themselves or by those who had heard the 
latter. When Johnson gave up this kind of work, he was 
succeeded by Dr. Hawkesworth, author of “ The Adventurer.” 
Later on we read the name of Mr. William Radcliffe, husband 
of the popular novelist of the day. He, too, was for some 
time engaged in Parliamentary reporting for one of the contem- 
porary journals. This gentleman has been credited with the 
possession of a prodigious memory. He could achieve many 
things in his capacity as a reporter which not even “ Memory 
Woodfall” could do. It is said he was in the habit of proceed- 
ing direct from the House of Commons to the composing room 
of the paper with which he was connected, and there dictating 
at once to compositors two distinct reports. With him, report- 
ing was a passion. He sacrificed brilliant prospects at the bar 
and even gave up for that passion an important diplomatic post 
with very bright prospects. Coming to later times we hear of 
Mr. Perry as Parliamentary reporter. He rose afterwards to be- 
come the editor and proprietor of the Morning Chronicle. Then 
there is the distinguished Sir James Mackintosh and Sergeant 
Spankie. There was Mr. Thomas Barnes who was for many 
years editor of the Zzmes. The other names are Mr. Black, 
Editor of the Morning Chronicle, Mr. Allan Cunningham, Mr. 
Justice Talford, Mr. Horace Twiss, author of the life of Lord 
Eldon, Mr. Hall, editor of the Avr¢ Union, Mr. William Jerdon, 
for many years principal proprietor and editor of the Lzterary 
Gasette; Mr. J. Paine Collier, the annotator of Shakespeare, 
Mr. Sydney Taylor, an eminent counsel and for many years 
editor of the Morning Herald in its halcyon days, Dr. Fuller 
Winslow, Charles Dickins, the world renowed novelist, Dr. 
William Russel of Crimean and South African fame, Mr. Roche 
of the Bankruptcy Court and Mr. Hazlett of the same tribunal. 
Almost all these commenced their public career as Parliamen- 
tary reporters. We could indefinitely enlarge the list but it is 
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superfluous to doso. None of these ever blushed, in after life, 
however high they may have risen in social or political position. 
All were proud of their beginnings as reporters either for the 
Press on for the House of Commons. 


In our opinion, the more in these days of high pressure, 
which demands great culture, reporters show their individuality, 
the more they are appreciated and sought after. Very few are 
aware of the real nature of report working by best men. A 
good reporter’s work bears on the face of it the impress of his 
individuality. What Professor Owen once said of the original 
artist or protrait painter may be affirmed of the model reporter. 
Reports from such, says Mr. Reed, “are pictures painted with 
words instead of pigments * * Probably no report, whether of 
an event or speech has ever been written that was not marked 
by peculiarities attributable to the tastes, habits, and sympathies 
of the individual reporter.” In India we are almost innocent of 
this individuality. 

But if reporters have their individualities, we must not forget 
that they are human and indulge in their own proclivities. This 
is to be discovered abundantly in reports of political speeches. 
Says Mr. Reed, “ The reporter is expected to sce everything 
and to relate with the utmost impartiality all that he has seen. 
But like other mortals, he has proclivities of his own which 
unconsciously bias his mind and his pen, and give to his narra- 
tives atinge of personality probably unsuspected by himself. 
Thus:it is that if two independent accounts of any one occur- 
rence be compared, they will be found to differ in more than one 
respect, sometimes in many respects. One reporter will give 
great prominence to some feature of the occurrence which his 
rival will treat as of minor importance; or he will omit some- 
thing which the other is particularly careful tq insert. How 
easy it is for political partisanship to effect the nature of a report! 
A Tory reporter reporting for a Tory paper a speech delivered 
by a Tory orator will probably regard as a disgraceful interrup- 
tion what a Liberal reporter, reporting the same speech: for a 
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Liberal paper, will describe as an attempt to move an amend- 
ment. A person referred to in one report as rough, hired by 
the Radicals, will figure in a rival account as an energetic 
Liberal elector. One reporter will record every single clapping 
of hands as “loud cheer ;” another will minimise the cheers and 
draw particular attention to every trifling expression of dissent.” 
This extract is enough, and the reader may add his own personal 
experience of reports as now and again published of local 
meetings held on political matters in various parts of this 
country. 


In reality, a reporter should be the representative of the 
people, and faithfully and impartially report public proceedings. 
In England they strongly resent the exclusion of reporters from 
any function, public or semi-public. ‘The public want to know 
what the public bodies are doing,” says the Phonetic Journal, 
‘ and they expect that the newspapers shall be allowed to in- 
form them.” Readers in Bombay are not unaware of the exclu- 
sion of the representatives of the press at the outset from the 
meetings of the City Improvement Trust, and how the stress 
of public opinion, eventually Ied to their admission, with what 
results is well known. 


As representatives of the people, however, reporters have an. 
honourable duty. to discharge, namely correct reporting, But 
with the reporter entertaining a. high ideal of his profession, it is 
not infrequently a difficulty, where the speaker, whose speech 
he takes down, is faulty in some respect or another. As we 
have already pointed out, there are speakers and speakers with 
their respective mannerisms and defects. The class of perfect 
speakers, who are the delight of reporters, is rare. It was once 
suggested to Mr. Picton, a member of Parliament whose utter- 
ances were generally free from those defects which mark those of 
the generality of speakers, that he should button holé his fellow 
members inthe House of Commons and impress upon them the 
imrportance of: consulting reporters. as to how they should: 
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speak. The suggestion was a good one and Mr. Reed, in one of 
his public lectures, observed in reference to it as follows :— Who 
is better able to judge of the effectiveness of a speech, as a 
speech, than the reporter who has to take it down ? Others 
may, perhaps, be more fit to decide as to its merits as a piece 
of argument or as an accurate and exhaustive statement of the 
subject with which it deals; but the reporter applies to it tests 
which concern its qualities as a public address. Was it clearly 
spoken so that every word could he heard? Were the sentences 
constructed grammatically, and completed, or did they run 
one into the other in a hopelessly bewildering manner? Did 
the speaker make it quite clear when he was quoting, what he 
was quoting from, and where the quotation began and ended ? 
Did he quote correctly? * * The public speaker, who will consult 
the experienced short-hand scribe, whose duty it is to take down 
his observations on the affairs of the nation or on matters of small 
er inoment, will almost certainly receive hints of great value?” 
This is true enough. But how much do we wish we had in this 
country reporters of the qualification described by Mr. Reed from 
whom speakers might derive valuable hints to improve their 
public utterances. Generally, it is the case here of the blind 
leading the blind. Mr. Reed’s remarks on pure elocutionists may 
just as well be quoted here. ‘“ Elocution is a good thing in 
itself; but itis only one of the requisites of effective oratory. 
When undue attention is given to it, itis prone to degenerate 
into affectation. The man who is an elocutionist and nothing 
more is an intolarable bore as a speaker. Let the would-be 
orator consult the reporters, and he will, at all events, learn what 
to avoid. The reporter, as the representative hearer—the typical 
hearer—is entitled to great consideration in this matter.” 


From orators or elocutionists, we may, for the nonce, turn 
our attention to fast speakers. Itis said that Mr. Herr Richert 
spoke in the German Reichstag at the rate of 153 words per 
minute. Count Bismarck, the son of Prince Bismarck, could 
speak 144; and two other good speakers about 120 each, It is 
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observed by a competent French pressman Mon. J. Depion, that 
as the French language is more susceptible than the German, 
of rapid enunciation, the ordinary rate of speech of French 
statesmen, men like Mr. Leon Say M. Ribot, M. Fallieres, M. 
Jules Roche and others, is 160 words per minute. M. Rouvier 
once Finace Minister could speak 200 words And it is said 
that in some cases, he has sustained a speech at the rate of 
240 words for at least 8 minutes together. Mon. Depoin is of 
opinion that rapidity of utterance depends not alone on the 
promptness of ideas or the unfaltering memory of the speakers, 
but also upon their comparative frequency and practice in 
Parliamentary elocution. He also affirms that nations long 
accustomed to Parliamentary institutions are, so far as their 
facility and quickness of utterance are concerned, in advance 
of the peoples who have comparatively lately attained to the full 
assertion of constitutional freedom. In America the rapidity 
of speakers in the Congress is something prodigious. The late 
Lord Sherbrooke, more generally known as Mr. Robert Lowe, 
was considered the fastest speaker in his time in Parliament. 
Sir Charles Dilke enjoys the reputation at present as being a 
very rapid speaker. The stenographer, who can keep pace with 
him, may consider himself fortunate. Mr. Bradlaugh had the 
reputation of being an uneven speaker. He was deliberate 
for a time, and then would suddenly put on a tremendous spurt 
which was the despair of reporters. On the other hand, Mr. 
Gladstone was the delight of reporters. His oratory was clear, 
majestic flow. But his rate of speech in public did not exceed 
the average of 110 or 120 words. 


Where speakers are clear and distinct, and where there are 
none of those obscurities, lapses and other defects so generally 
common, your first-class reporters render eminent service to 
them. It is a question what would happen if veréatem reports 
were the rule in newspapers. The result in many cases would be 
ridiculous. The Phonetic Journal observes ; “whether reporters 
improve speeches or not, it is abundantly evident that their 
labours in the direction of condensation are considerable. Under 
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their manipulation, the mighty baloon of oratorical gas is re- 
duced to a shape ‘no bigger than one’s hand. But in dealing 
with public speakers, who have no pretensions to rank with our 
brilliant and polished orators, other arts, besides that of condensa- 
tion, are exercised by the reporter. Even the fragments of the 
speeches which are selected for reproduction, call for the exercise 
of the reporter’s powers of composition in converting them into 
a connected whole; errors in grammar need to be rectified ; and 
the speaker’s remarks require to be made generally intelligible.” 
Oftener than not, the reporter finds himself, while transcribing 
his report, face to face with incoherent sentences which, if pro- 
duced as uttered, might give rise to grave doubts as to the 
capability of the réporter.” Hence, says the Phonetic ‘Journal, 
“these facts indicate with sufficient plainness that the average 
oratory bears about the same relation to the published report 
whith undressed wool does to ordinary broad cloth.” 


Cognate to this subject, a reference may be made to-the 
legal controversy which arose in 1899 on the subject of Lord 
Rosebery’s speeches and the copyright thereunto. Leaving 
other points aside, let us ask whether the reporter is an 
author? The Master of the Rolls made a proper distinction. 
A reporter who takes down a speech and transcribes it verbatim 
is xofan author. Obviously, there is nothing in the nature of 
“composition” in the process of transcription by a reporter. 
He simply arranges the sentences, punctuates, supplies capital 
letters, and possibly divides the matter into paragraphs. In a 
verbatim report, the reporter does not furnish either the ideas or 
the language. But the Master of the Rolls carefully pointed 
out where reporters fulfil the conditions of authorship. “ Ifthe 
reporter of a speech gives the substance of it in his own 
language, if although the ideas are not his, the expression of 
them is his own, and not the speaker’s, the ‘reported speech 
would be an original composition of which the reporter would be 
the author, and he would be entitled to copyright in his own 
production.” 
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Another point, in reference to the relation of the reporter to 
the speaker, might be touched upon here. It should be ob- 
served that the relationship is not of employer and employed ; and 
yet, according to Mr. Reed, there is a distinct obligation on the 
part of the reporter, to act fairly towards the persons whose 
Speeches he reports. Not that he is bound to report them fully, 
but that what he does report shall represent, as far as space will 
permit, the meaning intended to be conveyed. Mr. Reed observes 
“that no speaker has a right to complain that he is briefly 
reported. He has no claim to the space allotted to him in the 
newspaper * * He has, however, the right to require that 
he shall net be misrepresented, and that, at any rate, the general 
purport of what he says shall be fairly presented to the reader.” 


This brings us to another point, namely, that no reporter 
should make himself the instrument of personal animosity. 
Mr. Reed has some excellent observations to make on this point. 
‘“‘ If a reporter is expected to report in such a way as to give a 
false impression of a speech, to omit some vital point which is 
essential to the apprehension of the rest, or by some arttul gloss 
to expose the speaker to ridicule or condemnation, no shelter or 
plea should avail him. However briefly he may be required to 
report, he should insist upon reporting accurately * * No 
honourable reporter, however, should allow himself to be the 
instrument of personal or political animosity. If he hasa duty 
to his employer, he has also a duty to the speaker, and he has 
no right to be a party to anything in the nature of misrepresen- 
tation.” 


It would be needlessly prolonging this Introduction to refer 
to a score of other points in connexion with short-hand reporting 
and reporters. The text of the compilation gives ample pa- 
bulum for those interested in the matter. And we purposely 
omit from this Introduction the variety of reporting which the 
exigencies of the modern daily newspaper imperatively demand. 
There are vatieties of interest in the busy life of a great city= 
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political, literary, professional, scientific, dramatic, sporting, 
and so on. It becomes, therefore, a formidable task for an all- 
round first-class reporter to cope with the speeches he has to 
report from day to day and hour to hour. Parliamentary report- 
ing is one thing and post-prandial another. Between the two, 
you can fill in any other kind of reporting. There is the report- 
ing at the Law Courts, a most difficult and responsible job, 
specially when some celebrated prosecution or suit is being heard, 
and where the cultured and well-informed reporter has to guard 
himself against inaccuracies. When we bear in mind the num- 
ber of judges and counsel who simply mumble and who are as 
indistinct as they possibly can be, the reader may well imagine 
the accurate work of the honest reporter. His notes must be 
specially accurate lest some dispute should arise leading to the 
examination of the reporter himself in the witness box, and an 
inspection of his notes as transcribed. He must possess sufficient 
technical knowledge ; otherwise he is sure to flounder. Speaking 
from his own experience, Mr. Reed observes: “In the courts of 
law there are but few really good elocutionists * * This often 
makes it a difficult task for the short-hand writer to report his 
words if, as sometime happens, he is not very conveniently placed 
for catching them. There is hardly a judge on the bench who 
has a thoroughly good delivery, and not a few are sadly deficient 
in this respect. * ® Some judges, instead of speaking clearly, 
absolutely mumble, and to report them is one of the most difficult 
tasks that fall to the lot of the short-hand reporter. A judge’s 
summing-up or judgment, even his obzter dicta, must be taken 
down with the greatest accuracy. The short-hand notes are 
often cited in subsequent proceedings and the mistake of a single 
word may cause serious embarrassment.” As in reporting 
matters going in law courts, soin professional and technical 
lectures. The reporter must be clever enough to follow the 
general trend, the scientific reasoning and the technicology which 
may be introduced therein. 

Then the accurate reporter has to take the greatest care of 


his phonographic characters, the slightest slovenliness in which 
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leads to ridiculous, aye, even serious mistakes. The misplice- 
ment of a dot, a wrong inclination of a stroke or a curve, may 
make read things topsyturvy. As Mr. Reed observes, “a hook 
turned the wrong side or a circle elongated into an oval may spoil 
the finest peroration ever pronounced ; that the mere thickening 
of a stroke that should be light, might so far affect the style of the 
composition as literally to change pathos into dathos!” But all 
these points show how careful should a short-hand reporter be, 
and what must be his qualifications if he is to be an honest and 
accurate reporter. Hence itis greatly essential to distinguish 
between a reporter who is genuine and one who is counterfeit. 
“There are,” says Mr. Alexander Paterson, “the hangers-on of the 
press who constitute a vast and most heterogeneous mixed 
multitude. They are to be met with in every town and district, 
and though they call themselves ‘reporters’ they have no right 
to such designation. Not a few of them earn a precarious 
livelihood as liners, and others in less reputable ways, and it is 
men of this kind who bring discredit upon the profession, the 
general public not always taking the trouble to discriminate 
between the genuine and the counterfeit.” 


The latest development in the art of reporting is what is 
known as interviewing. The credit of this art is attributed to 
Mr. J. B. McCullagh, editor of the Sf. Zouzs Globe Democrat. 
He may not be fhe originator of it, but all press authorities are 
agreed in saying that he was the very first of Western news- 
paper men to develop it and demonstrate the every-day utility 
of the interviewer. Of course, interviewing is now acclimatised, 
so to say, all over the world wherever there is sufficiently 
intelligent public opinion and an enlightened press. Though it 
may be unhesitatingly remarked that, nowhere does the art 
flourish so well as in America, its native home. New York and 
San Fransisco, again, carry the palm. It may well be asked “ what 
is interviewing ?”” We will answer it in the words of Mr. Burr 
“ The art of interviewing consists in taking a mental photograph 
of the words of another and of developing into a complete story 
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or word picture. Perhaps, it would be fair to call the one who 
follows this profession a literary sponge taking in and giving 
out the views of others.” It may be now readily admitted that 
interviewing, specially political, diplomatic and scientific person- 
ages of renown and distinction, is indeed a valuable acquisition to 
our knowledge which but for it might have been nowhere or 
buried in the secret recess of the interviewed themselves, unless 
they chose to give it out in some other direct or indirect way. 
The interviewer, again, must, like the poet, be born. It is not that 
every person trained in editorial work is a qualified interviewer. 
Says Mr. Burr: “A man to bea successful interviewer must 
have a thorough knowledge of the world, touch elbows with every 
class of society, be a careful student of human nature, havea 
quick and reliable memory, good judgment, good faith, and an 
intelligence broad enough to thoroughly grasp any subject he is 
discussing with his victim.” This is the ideal interviewer. The 
species, however, is entirely unknown to India. We have here 
mere apologists whom, by courtesy, we call interviewers. It is 
said of Mr. Jefferson Davis that he was a most difficult man to 
be led into an interview. When once approached by one of 
the tribes, he emphatically delivered himself in the following 
strain: “Sir; I have never permitted myself to be catechised 
upon any of my public acts or upon any matters upon which I 
have acted or chosen to speak of.” On the other hand, General 
Ullysses Grant was a very pleasant subject of vivesection by the 
interviewer. Longfellow has been highly spoken of in this 
respect. Indeed, he valued reporting so much that he is said to 
have observed a year before his death that the newspapers were 
now the masters of communication with the people, and that the 
conversational way of writing for them was most readable. 
One of the most important things for success in obtaining an 
interview from almost anyone, says Mr. Burr, is to get the 
person addressed thoroughly at ease before turning the con- 
yersation upon the subject to be discussed. One has to study 
tee mood of the person before him, watch the action of the eyes, 
and the countenance intently, In America, some public men 
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have solved the inconvenience of interviewing in a unique way. 
They write themselves the “interview,” while the interviewing 
reporter waits for the copy! However, the art of interviewing 
is progressing. How long it will last cannot be predicted. 
Perhaps when the American pressman has invented something 
more Original to supersede it. 


Lastly, we may say a few words on the value of publicity 
by means of reporters. Of late, there has been a great deal of 
discussion at some of the meetings of Municipal Councils in 
England as to the admission of reporters. In many places, their 
presence at committee meetings is proscribed. This has raised the 
broader question of the value of publicity. It has been urged 
that the exclusion of pressmen at such meetings is justifiable 
under certain circumstances. For instance, it would be extremely 
unwise to have their presence while a Board is considering contracts 
and their terms, prices of lands and buildings to be acquired for 
public purposes, negotiations of an important character, corres- 
pondence touching serious litigation and so forth. To admit 
reporters, under such circumstances, would be exceedingly 
mischievous. Everybody concedes that the House of Commons 
could not effectively negotiate a treaty with a foreign Power by 
open discussion in the presence of reporters. The American 
Senate when it goes into what is called “executive session” 
rigorously excludes reporters. Prof. Bryce says that in America 
there is a growing feeling to invite publicity in such matters as it 
is likely to lead to purity. But it may be laid down asa broad 
and wholesome proposition that, while there are subjects which 
cannot be discussed in Committee Meetings in the presence of 
reporters, without prejudicing public interests, there are many 
questions with which it is eminently desirable the public should be 
fairly acquainted. On the whole, we agree with those who say 
that the freedom of the Press is “the ozone of public life” and 
purifier of the blood of public bodies in general. 


We think we have now well-nigh exhausted all that could ‘be 
said on the salient features of reporting and weporters. But this 
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Introduction will be incomplete, if we refrained from throwing 
out a few practical hints and suggestions with a view to seeing, 
by and bye in this country, a reallyable and thoroughly upright 
class of reporters who could take a pride in their noble pro- 
fession and strive indirectly to promote the literary activity 
among our countrymen and stimulate a higher order of public 
speaking. We have heard over and over again from a variety 
of gentlemen, whose opinions are entitled to respect, that in India 
we have yet to establish a class of professional reporters in the 
sense that the class is established in England and America. But 
both countries are so immeasurably in advance of all matters, 
moral and material, that it is not possible even to get that class 
during the next half century unless meanwhile the social, literary, 
political and economic progress is striking and phenomenal. 
The foundation, however, can be laid, and there is ample material 
in the alumni of our Universities from which to institute a 
class of short-hand reporters of the requisite ability and quali- 
fications. What is wanted is a united effort in each Province to 
make an excellent beginning. Of course, the scope at first will 
be small, but as each department of the State fully appreciates 
the immense value of short-hand writing and short-hand report- 
ing, the demand for young men trained in the art will be greater. 
Already the merchant class has begun to employ short-hand 
writer, and the chance is that the employment will be extensive 
as time advances. Soevery court of law, every Secretariat, in 
every branch of it, every literary institution, from the Uuiversity 
downward, every liberal and mercantile profession must perforce 
engage men well versed in short-hand writing. And the same 
class of men, with their greater proficiency, and “all-round ” 
knowledge would furnish the needed class of qualified reporters 
for the press. 

We, however, cannot but express our great scepticism as to 
the rise and growth of really trained and capable reporters in 
India unless there is scope for them, and unless they are enabled 
to earn an honest living. It is said that if our High Courts 
employ short-hand reporters, who would greatly obviate the 
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present laborious work the judges have to undergo iri the clerical 
work of taking down notes of evidence, counsel’s argument, and 
writing out judgement, it would be no mean an opening. There 
are, again, other departments subordinate to our judicial admi- 
nistration where suitable employment might be found. In the 
long run, there may be both economy of time and greater 
efficiency by the adoption of the course suggested. Then again 
it is said, that, with a view to stimulating the art of short- 
hand writing and reporting, the University might be moved 
to prescribe, both in the Matriculation and School Final examina- 
tions, a course of studies. Certificates in this special branch 
may be issued. In this way, a beginning would be made 
to raise a class of professional reporters. There is, no doubt, 
sense in the suggestion; but after all, we repeat, the utility 
of the course will only be justified by the support which the 
young certified persons may receive from the press and public 
bodies in the country. Where are the reasonable chances 
of such support? In England, it is true that the School 
Boards have prescribed a special course for short-hand. But then 
India is not England. When the literary condition of India 1s 
equal to that of England, we may hope to follow the excellent 
example of the London School Board. We have tried to con- 
sider this question from an impartial stand point. We shall 
all be glad to see such a desirable class of professional ree 
porters as have been advocated in our midst. But let the 
practical be considered by the light of the reasons herein urged. 
No doubt Mr. Reed was right when, in the paper he read as back 
as 1894 before the Institute of Journalists at Norwich, he 
observed that “ there is a wide field for short-hand quite outside 
the walks of journalism.” But unless that sort of wide field is 
open to Indian youths, it is to be feared there cannot be many 
who will specially take to this line. It is no doubt a most 
honourable profession ; but it must be well suported, and if the 
publication of this valuable compilation admirably prepared by 
the gentleman who is content to remain ananymous contributes 
in any way, however small, to the realisation of the object 
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many have in view, the compiler will not have laboured in vain. 
To him it will be his sweetest reward that he was instrumental 
in firmg the spirit of many a rising youth among us to take to 
this honorable profession in whose ranks may be counted states- 
men and philosophers, chancellors and judges, celebrated nove- 
lists and other men of great literary fame. Let me hope that his 
object may be fully realised in the course of time. 


D. E. WACHA. 
15th June 1902. 
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If all the feelings of a patriot glow in our bosoms on a perwmeat 
of those eloquent speeches which are delivered in the Senate, or in 
those public assemblies where the people are frequently convened to 
exercise the brithright of Britons—we owe sf to shorthand. If new 
Servor be added to our devotion, and an additional stimulus be im- 
parted to our exertions as Christians, by the elogueut appeals and 
encouraging statements made at the anniversaries of our various re- 
lsgious societies—we owe it to shorthand. If we have an opportuntty, 
in tnteresting judscial cases, of examining the evidence, and learning 
the proceedings with as much certainty, and nearly as much minute- 
ness, as tf we had been present on the occaston—we owe tt to short- 
hand. In short, all those brilliant and spirit-stirring effusions which 
the circumstances of the present time combine to draw forth, and 
which the press transmits to us with such astonishing celerity, warm 
Srom the lips and instinct with the soul of the speaker, would have 
been entirely lost to posterity, and comparatively Istile known to our- 
selves, had st not been for the factlities afforded to their preserva- 
tion by shorthand. Were the operations of those who are profea- 
sionally engaged in exercising this art, to be suspended but for a 
single week, a blank would be left itn the polstecal and judscsal 
history of our country; am impulee would be wanting to the publec 
mind, and the nation woudl be taught to feel and acknowledge the impor- 
tant purposes st answers in the great business of life.—-(Mr. GawTRnaa.) 


Shorthand Writers and. Reporters 
Differentiated. 

By many persons shorthand writers and reporters are preaumed: 
to be one and the same. De jure they: are, as they both write short- 
hand ; but de facto they are not : the-one is merely a word-taker : 
while the other, if he understands his-business properly, is not only 
an efficient shorthand. writer, and, consequently, able to taks down 
the words of a speaker when his importance renders it necessary ;— 
bat whether reporting every word, or simply preparing condensed . 
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reports of long wordy harangues containing but few principles, he is 
invariably called upon to exert his mental powers to a far greater 
extent than the other. For instance, a man may make an indifferent 
speech so far as language is concerned, (and that is a most important 
element,) but replete with excellent matter, which it is the province 
of the reporter to judiciously condense, to improve, and, in fact, to 
render intelligible. In short, it is the province of the reporter to 
make good speeches for bad speakers. 


An amusinginstanceof the inability of shorthand writers to grasp 
the essence of a body of shorthand notes—to condense them without 
destroying the meaning of the speaker, and without omitting a single 
point, may be here mentioned. Many years ago, when the late Mr. 
Barnes was the editor of the 7imes, a gentleman, who considered that 
to accomplish the task of taking every word was to obtain the very 
acme of perfection as a reporter, was engaged to take a trial turn in 
Parliament for that influential Journal. He did so, he strained his 
every nerve ;and although the speaker was an unimportant one, every 
syllable of his address was recorded in his note-book ; and, feeling 
satisfied that he had accomplished his task in a satisfactory manner, 
he lost no time, as may be imagined, in finding his way to the re- 
porters’ room of the Times office, Some important foreign intelli- 
gence had just arrived, and in order to make room for it, Mr. Barnes 
hurried into the room, and desired the reporters to condense the par- 
liamentary intelligence. Ofcourse, they felt no disposition to quarrel 
with the instructions they had received. Turning to Mr. , Mr. 
Barnes inquired the nature of his “turn,” and the length to which 
his notes would extend. ‘“ Three columns at the least,” replied the 
shorthand writer. “Good heavens ! that will never do. You must 
not go beyond a column ors column and a quarter. You must cer- 
tainly not write more than one-balf of that.” The gentleman looked 
up at the face of the able editor of the most powerful journal in the 
world, to assure himself that he was really to destroy one-half of his 
turn. He could not understand it. Surely the editor had gone mad, 
or become wholly insensible of the value of the great machine placed 
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under his control. The thing was impossible without completely 
destroying the task, in the unabridged condition of which he touk éo 
much pride. ‘Cut it down to one-half,” retorted the editor rather 
testily. The shorthand writer counted the leaves of his book, over 
which his turn extended ; he then divided them, and, looking again 
into the face of Mr. Barnes, inquired with the utmost simplicity, 
‘‘ which half he should write.” We heard that the turn was his first 
and last. So much simplicity would not do on the Times. 


A reporter from the north, not many years ago, was engaged by 
the managing reporter of the 7imes, Mr. Neilson, to take a trial turn. 
He did so ; and went off to the 7smes office to write it out. His 
courage however failed him at the sight of the establishment. He 
became excessively terrified ; Lut his terror increased ten-fold as he 
neared the reporters’ room. He stood at the door for a few moments, 
as if the well-known line, “ All hope abandon ye who enter here,” 
was emblazoned on the portal. He however ventured to look in. 
The sight of the reporters, whose fingers were flying aoross the paper 
like an express train down an incline, pinned him to the threshold. 
He simply articulated, “‘ What awful work this reporting is!” and 
vanished. He was never seen again, and it is to be hoped that he 
lost no time in retracing his stops to his native hills.—J. 7. Scott. 


Reporting is a work of Mental Exercise. 


If we trace the operations of the mind which are carried on 
during the act of taking down the words of a speaker as they are 
uttered by him, we shall not be surprised that a considerable amount 
of practice is needed before the art of verbatim reporting can be 
acquired ; the cause of our astonishment will rather be that still 
greater labor and skill are not necessary to the carrying on of a 
process so rapid and yet so complicated. 


Let us suppose a spenker commencing his address. He uttermtwo 
or three words, perhaps, in a deliberate manner; thay fall on the 
reporter's ear, and are thence communicated to the brain as the organ 
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of the mind ; the writer must then recall to his memory the sign for 
each word he has heartl,; the proper sign having suggested itself to 
his mind, a communication is made from the brain te the fingers, 
which, obedient to the will, and trained perhaps to the nicest accuracy 
of form, rapidly trace the mystic lines en the paper. Some portion of 
utime is of course raguired for each ofthese operations to be performed 
after the words have been spoken.; yet see | the writer appears to 
stop precisely at the same time with the speaker! The orator still 
continues in his.deliberatestyle, and thereporter is able to write each 
word he hears before the next is uttered. Now, however, the speaker 
warms with his subject, and changes his measured pace to one more 
rapid ; the writer inoreases his speed accordingly, and notwithstand- 
ing the many operations at work in his mind, scarcely is the last word 
of a sentence uttered before he lifts his pen from the paper, as if for 
an instant’s pause, not a syllable having escaped his ear or pen. This 
surely is a laborious task ; much more so that which follows. The 
speaker has finished his exordium, is in the midst of his topics of dis- 
course, and has begun his flights of oratery. Listen to his next sentence. 
He begins in a low, measured tone ; after a few words makes a sudden 
pause ; then, as if startled with the brilliancy of his ideas, and fear- 
ful lest they should escape before he-can give them utterance, he dashes 
along at an impetuous rate which he never slackens till he is out of 
breath with exertion. In this rapid delivery he has gained ground to 
the extent of five or six or more words on the writer, whom probably 
he has taken by surprise. The latter, nevertheless, has had to listen 
to the words which were, so to speak, in advance of him, recall the 
proper sign for each, send it from the brain to the fingers, and trace it 
on his note-book ; while at the same time, he has had to attend to the 
words which follow, eo as to be able to dispose of them in the same 
way when their turn arrives ; and in this manner are his mental and 
bodily powers occupied for an hour, or, it may be, several hours 


together. ‘ 
& 


It would naturally be supposed that, with all this to attend to, 
it would be impossible for the writer to think at all of the sense 
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conveyed by the words which he is at such pains to record ; but, to 
perfrom his work efficiently, he must bring his mind to bear on this 
algo, and not only endeavour to understand the general drift of what 
he is reporting, but to catch the meaning of every expression ; for 
where this is neglected literal accuracy cannot be attained. The 
probability is that we do not distinctly hear—hear, that is, 80 as to be 
able separately to identify them—half the sounds that compose the 
words to which we listen ; and it is only, therefore, by our close 
attention to the context that we are enabled to supply imperceptibly— 
for few people are conscious of this mental act—the sounds that the 
ear has failed to convey definitely to us. Hence the necessity for 
listening to the sense, as well as to the sounds of words, as they flow 
from a speaker's lips A minister once told us that in a report of a 
sermon delivered by him the phrase “the siege of Abimelech” was 
written and actually printed “the siege of Limerick!” This could 
not have arisen from a mistake in the written characters, for the 
forms of Abimelech and Limerick would, in any system of shorthand, 
be palpably distinct : the ear must, in such case, have been in error, 
and the sense should have been sufficient to correct it. Every 
experienced reporter must occasionally have discovered error of this 
description while transcribing his notes ; his inattention to the sense, 
while following the speaker, not having led him to correct the false 
impression which has been made on the ear. 


As a mental exercise, then, reporting may be regarded as of the 
greatest utility. It is true that after a long course of practice the art 
becomes apparently a mechanical one, as far as the taking down is 
concerned : yet at first all the powers of the mind must be brought 
to bear on its attainment, and they can hardly fail to be materially 
strengthened by the training they must undergo. A word, however, 
as to reporting being a mechanical operation, as some have tefmed 
it. No effort put forth by us can be purely mechanical, since the 
mind is necessary to it. Walking and reading (reading aloud without 
attending to the sense) seem mechanical acts, but the mind is indis- 
pensable to them. After long practice indeed, a comparatively ex- 


ternal region of the mind is concerned in them, for we are enabled to 
think and plan,—operations of more interior faculties—while these 
outward acts are being attended to ; but at first both walking and 
reading require, in order to their attainment, a strong exercise, in 
one case, of all the powers of the body, and, in the other, of all the 
powers of the mind ; both having been, of necessity, improved and 
strengthened by the training. It is the same with reporting, but in 
this case the exercise is more severe ; und if even the act of writing 
should, by practice, become little more than a mechanical perform- 
ance, the constant employment of the mind in catching the meaning 
of different speakers, and the bringing before the writer all the varied 
styles of diction in use among them, together with the exercise in 
composition afforded by the transcribing of what has been written, 
cannot fail to commend the art to all who are interested in education, 
and in the development of the powers of the human mind. Even 
where the student of shorthand has been unable to acquire sufficient 
manual dexterity to follow a speaker verbatim, the practice of report- 
ing will still be beneficial ; since increased attention to the sense will 
be required, in order that, when abridging a report, nothing material 
may be omitted. A habit is thus cultivated of separating mere ver- 
biage form the solid material, winnowing the chaff from the wheat ; 
and though this is not the particular benefit on account of which the 
cultivation of shorthand is recommended in this article, it is one 
whose importance ought not to be overlooked in regarding reporting 
as a mental exercise.—Zhomas Alien Reed. 


Mediocre Men worse than useless for 
Reporter’s Line. 


It has often been observed that if a man fails in every other busi- 
ness or profession, he buys a pair of spectacles and a birch, and turns 
schoolmaster ; and that to such a man, with little or no education 
himself, and with no training for his task, parents are found willing 
to commit the care of their children during the most important 
period of their lives, Not tothe same extent, perhaps, but some- 
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‘what after the same fashion, many a young man who finds himealf 
out of employment invests « few shillings in the purchase of « syatem 
of shorthand, and commences its study in the confident expectation 
of being able in a few weeks or months to earn a livelihood by re- 
porting. I once heard of a young grocer who, being suddenly seised 
with a desire to quit the counter at which he had served for some 
years, and turn newspaper reporter, bought a popular stenographic 
manual, and expressed his intention of “ perssouting” the system till 
his object was attained, He “ persecuted ” it indeed with great as- 
siduity, but I believe he has never been heard of in the reporting 
world, I have been applied to by mechanics in fustian jackets, fodt- 
men arrayed in plush, and clerks out at elbow, for aid and counsel 
in the matter of a similar change of occupation, and have almost in- 
variably recommended the applicants to “rest and be thankful” in 
their familiar employment rather than run the risk of inglorious 
failure in an untried sphere of labor. It would be absurd to my 
that a footman or a mechanic could never become a good reporter ; 
but the chances are obviously against them.—(7. A. Reed, Phono- 


graphic Reporter.) 


Good Natural Ability and Good Education 
Essential Qualifications for a Reporter. 


Properly to fulfil the duties of a reporter requires good natural 
abilities, and, to say the least, a tolerably good education. Persons 
not possessed of these advantages, would, as a rule, be ill-prepared 
to meet the exigencies of a reporter's life. They might possibly 
obtain occasional employment in some subordinate department of re- 
porting work, but they would, in all probability, earn less by it than 
at their own special calling. Ido not wish to be underatood as dis- 
paraging the practice of the art of reporting by young men of all 
classes. I hope to be able to demonstrate the advantages of this 
“practice in the way of mental development. But there is a great 
difference between amateur and professional reporting. The former 
may be made s pleasing pursuit, and will be found weeful te all who 
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practise it with moderate care and industry ; the latter can never be 
followed by an uneducated person without discredit to himself and 
his employers ; for even if by means of considerable practice, he 
should acquire a fair amoung of stenographic power, he will always 
be liable to blunders of the most absurd character in the transcription 
of his notes for the press. 


The want of education may often, to a great extent, be supplied 
by unusually good natural abilities, which, under favourable circum- 
gtances, will overcome almost any obstacle, but where these are 
wanting, the ehances of success are slender indeed. Imagine a dull, 
uninformed person taking his seat at a reporter's table, to take notes 
of a scientific lecture, rapidly delivered, and abounding in difficult 
words. I have known persons of average attainments fail in such a 
task, not because of their inability to follow the speaker pretty closely, 
but from the difficulty of making an accurate, intelligible transcript, 
which should be fit for the press. How then will our not very bright 
friend succeed ? Or suppose him to report an historical address, full 
ef proper names, of which he knows as much as his note-book ; these 
names are a serious stumbling-block, and in the effort to give them 
gtenographic expression, he probably misses considerable portions of 
the sentences in which they occur, and thus loses the advantage of 
the context. Hence if he ventures upon a transcript of his notes, it 
will probably be utterly unfit for publication. It is true that a well- 
informed reporter will at times be at a loss in such matters; but he 
will have sense enough to omit what is doubtful or obscure, or will 
know the books to which he can refer in order to rectify errors or 
supply omissions. Not so the other; unaware of the extent of his 
own ignorance, totally unconcious of his mistakes, he will blunder 
through his notes, and present his readers with a mass of unconnect - 
ed sentences completely bewildering to an ordinary intellect—a 
caricature rather than a faithful representation of the speaker's words. 
Especially will this be the case if the speaker is careless in his style, . 
if his sentences gre involved and intzicate, or if his utterance is not 
wery distinct. Add to all this a subject involving a variety of 


technical details ; what kind of report can a dull, uneducated person 
be expected to supply under circumstances so disadvantageous f 
And if unable to give a full report, what shall be said of a condeusa- 
tion? ‘The unfortunate scribe has not thoroughly understood half of 
what he has heard ; how then shall he present an intelligible resume 
of it to his reader } 


I have said enough to show tkat good natural abilities and a 
tolerably good education are essential qualifications fur a reporter. 
Without these he will have great difficulty in at once seizing the 
salient points vf an address, and will run the risk, if called upon for 
a condensed report, of retaining unimportant, and omitting impor- 
tant parts ; especially if, as will often be the case, the transcript has 
to be made in haste. A long speech or lecture is reported at night ; 
the paper perhaps goes to press in a few hours, and a report of a 
couple of columns is required. There is barely time to perform the 
mechanical operation of writing so much ; no time therefore must be 
lost in poring over the notes and thinking of the various points to be 
preserved ; the thought must keep pace with the pen. Do not think 
of leaning back in your chair, shutting your eyes, and composing 
yourself for deliberation as to what you are to write and what to 
omit. The famihar imp is at your elbow, and reminds you that 
“the printers are waiting for copy.” But your notes are indistinct ; 
you could not hear well ; you havé a bad head-ache, the subject was 
a difficult one. Unfortunate reporter! ‘The press is imperious ; the 
public takes no note of these things ; take up your pen again, you 
must not stop even to think, for “ the printers are waiting for copy.” 
~uy-(Lbed.) 


The Precise Amount of Education Needed 
by a Newspaper Reporter. 


It is of course impossible to state the precise amount of education 
needed by a newspaper reporter ; but it is not difficult to indicate 
the subjects on which he showld possess a moderate amount of in- 
formation, I have geen it gravely stated that nothing loxa'than & 


university education is required to Gt the reperter for the varied 
duties of his calling. If this were the case, very few reporters could 
Tay claim to competency. Not ome in twemty, even among those 
eemployed on first-class journals, has had the fenefit of a university 
rtraining ; and comparatively few can boast of a geod classical educa- 
tion. It is needless to saythat these advantages cannot fail to seoure: 
to their possessor a greater measure of success than he could hope to 
attain without them ; but it ds quite a mistake to auppose that they 
are indispensable to the repenter. I have known excellent classical 
seholara who have made very indifferent reporters ; and could point 
to many of the most expert and intelligent menabers of the craft who 
never construed 2 line of Virgil, aml could not go “hrough a tense 
* * to save their lives.—(Jbidy 


1 { 
Linguistic Attainments. 

A knowledge of Latia cannot he otherwise than perviceable to 
the reporter. In almost every kind of public oratory Latin quotations 
now and then occur, though less frequently than in former years, 
and the ability to write them down as uttered, or so much of them 
as will afford the means of reference to the souree whenee they have 
been taken, will always be a valuable acquisition. The best informed 
reporter may now and then find himself compelled to seek the assist- 
ance of the speaker as to some unfamiliar quotation, or some technical 
expression ; but to be obliged to ask his aid in the matter of a com- 
mon-place quotation or phrase which the merest smattering of Latin 
would suffice to render intelligible,—this is a, position in which no 
intelligent reporter with any amount of self-respect would willingly 
place himself. Still less will he venture on transcribing the words 
‘fram his notes, however accurately he may appear to have caught 
them, if he does not know their meaning or is got perfectly assured 
as to their orthography. It is true that a brother reporter is some- 
times at hand who can give the requisite assistance, and there is 
commonly sufficient esprit de corps among the members of the 
fraternity to lead them to lend a helping hand in case of need ; but 
Bren such aid is not always available, and the result is that the un- 
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informed reporter’ is cuipelled' to'omit a quotation which he would’ 
have gladly preserved, or he may be betrayed into some such perver- 
sion of the words as an American scribe is said to have perpetrated: 
when a member of Congress said, ‘ Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, 

sed major veritas,” which, to’ the speaker's utter bewilderment, was 
rendered in @ newspaper om the following day, “I may cuss Plato, 

I may cuss Socrates, said Major Veritas!" If, however, Latin has 

not been acquired in youth, it is skmust hoveless to expect that any 
great proficiency i the language will be attained at a later period iu 
life. But every reporter, if be does not delay the effort till business 
or family cares and responstbifites engross the time mot occupied in 
his professional kvbors, may end ought to aquire at least the elements 
of the language, amd to familiorize himeelf with the Latin quotations 
which are constantly met with iv both reading and speaking. This 
will involve no great labor, amd it will well repay whatever mental 
exertion it may cost. 


The most weeful modern language is unquestionably French and 
I strongly recosramend its acquisition to everyone who desires to 
qualify himself for the duties of a reporter. IT! do-not mear that he 
should necessarily aim at speaking and writing the Rnguage, but 
he should at least be able to read it with tolerable ease. Now and 
then he may find himself face to face with a French speaker, who 
has asked and obtained permission to address the assembly ar bis 
own language ; and it will be no‘little satisfaction to hinrto be able 
to give areport, if only a short summary, of sucha speecty instead 
of dismissing it with the bald announcement ‘that “M. Provost them 
addressed the meeting in Freneh.” 


With regard to Greek,* Lthink every reporter should at any rate 





* Profesor Blackie and the Reporters —One night while lecturing in Edin- 
burgh, Professor Blackie glanced kiudly at his friende of the press, and said: “It 
will be unnecessary for the reporters to take notes. I am going to read wey jec- 
ture from manuscript, and this will be at their command at the end of my re- 
marks.” This was all thet the newspaper men could desire, for the subject was 
an extremely technical one. The Professor was as good ag his word ; at the end 
of his lecture he handed the manuscript to the reporters aud then to their dismay 
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learn the alphabet, and a few of the common roots that enter so 
largely into the composition of scientific terms. These can be ac- 
quired with but little labor, and the knowledgo will assuredly prove 
nerviceable,—(Zb:d.) 


Historical Knowledge. 


One of the most important branches of knowledge which the re- 
porter can cultivate is history. Many allusions are made in spceches 
to historical events and personages, which would greatly embarrass 
a reporter ignorant of them Every reporter should of course be 
familiar with the history of his own country, und not altogether 
unacquainted with that of foreign countries, ancient and modern. 
He should also know the names at least of the principal authors in 
the various departments of science and literature ; and whatever 
information he may be able to acquire on the subjects of which they 
treat, cannot fail to be serviceable tu him in*his profession. A re- 
porter should seek to be somewhat informed on « large number of 
subjects, even at the risk of his knowledge being but superficial, 
rather than pursue only two or three studies. It is impossible, 
unless he be an Admirable Crichton, that his knowledge should be 
at once deep and varied ; and fur professional purposes he will find 
even a smattering of many subjects far more useful than a profound 
acquaintance with a few.—(/bd.} 


Familiarity with the Political and other 
Questions of the Day. 


Especially should a reporter be cognizant of the important events 
passing around him, in his own and other countries. ‘To this end he 
should be a diligent reader of the newspapers. Im these days of 
telegraphs and special correspondents, he need be at no Joss in regard 


to current history. Allusions to passing events, both ot home and 
nearer aS. OE erent mS eee 


they discovered that every word of it was written im Greek. For once the fonrth 
watnte was sold; hut they had their revenge in the morning, The Psefessor had 





{three lines devoted to him.—/ Phonetic Journal | 
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abroad, are so frequent in public addresses of all kinds, especially 
in those of a political character, that a reporter would be contimually 
at fault who should not be familiar with them. Beside as a con- 
temporary historian himself, as the reporter has rightly been called, 
it would be positively shameful if he suffered himself to be ignorant of 
the history of the world beyond his own immediate locality.—(Zbzd. ) 


Legal Knowledge. 


A little Iegal knowledge is indispensable to mest reporters. 
This, however, they can hardly fail to acquire in the course of their 
professional practice. They are frequently required to attend law’ 
courts ; and in order to be able to furnish accurate and intelligible 
reports, it is necessary that they should understand somewhat of 
the forms of hkegut proceedings, and the principal technical ternvs 
employed in connection with them.—(J6id.) 


A Good Physique. 


Not the least important qualification for a reporter is a good 
physical constitution. The profession of reporter is in many respeets 
a laborious one, and it should never be adopted by persons who are 
unable to bear a considerable amount of bodily fatigue. A reporter 
has sometimes to take full notes of a meeting ora trial for six or 
seven hours or more, without intermission. This is not only a trying 
exercise of the mental faculties, but it is 9 severe task for the bodily 
powers, to which no nam would be equal who did not possess the 
mens sana wn corpore sano. In busy seasons many reporters work 
fourteen or fifteen hours a day, and if this is continued for weeks 
together, with occasional sitting up through the night, even a robust 
constitution will have to summon all its power of endurance to its aid. 


—(Teid.) 
Facility of Composition. 


This is a necessity to the reporter who hopes to excel in 
his profession, Not only is it required ia the remodelling. and 
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condensation of speeches, but in the descriptive accounts which 
the reporter is often called upon to give of noteworthy events’ 
occurring in his locality. One day he is required to describe 
the upening of a public building, the next to give an ac- 
count of a boat race. Now he attends an agricultural show, then a 
volunteer review. Look at the columns of his paper headed “ Lucal 
Intelligence,” and observe the titles of the various paragraphs which 
he has had to pen during the week in addition to his ordinary re- 
porting: “ Violent hail-storm,” “Railway accident,” ‘Concert at 
the Assembly Rooms,” “ Horticultural show,” “A drunken frolic,” 
* Exhibition of pictures,” and the like. It requires an amount of 
skill and experience little suspected outside the wallg of a newspaper 
office, to collect information on such a variety ef subjects, and to 
present it to the public in an intelligible form.—(JZbid.) 


Caligraphy. 

I must not omit to meution among the requisite qualifications for 
@ reporter, a cleur and legible style of longhand writing. This is of 
greater importance than is generally imagined. Very many reporters 
Write an ugly and illegible scrawl, and it is very true that a continual, 
rapid transcription from shorthand notes has a tendency to render 
the writing slovenly and careless in style ; but this tendency should 
be resisted. Compositors are said to be able to read anything, but 
that is no reasun why their powers should be always kept on the 
stretch. Printers expect to be paid, and often are paid, more for 
setting from bad “ copy” than from clear; and hence, if for no 
other reason, everyone engaged in a literary way should seek to 
acquire a legible style of writing. Of this we are quite sure, that 
a reporter who writes a neat and legible hand, will, ceteris paribus, 
have a much better chance of procuring an engagement than one 
who cannot furnish so good a specimen of longhand caligraphy. 
—(Zbid.) 


Qualifications specially prized in Reporters. 


* @€an you recommend me a good reporter?” said an editor of a 
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country paper to me a few weeks ago; “I have had no fewer than 
tix during the last twelve ménths, and not one of them suits me.” 


“T am afraid,” [ said, “that you are not easily satisfied, or you 
are not sufficiently liberal in your remuneration. Do you want an 
Admirable Crichton at thirty shillings a week ?” 


‘ Not at all,” replied my friend ; “I am neither unreasonable in 
my requirements, nor mean in my scale of payment. I offer £120 a 
year to begin with, with the prospect of a gradual advance say up to 
£200 for areally good hand.” 


‘‘ May I ask what your difficulty has been? What have been 
the special shortcominys of the reporters whom you have tried 1" 


‘‘They have been various. My fisst reporter came to me with 
fair recommendations, and I expéeted great things fram him. He 
was a fairly skilful shorthand writer, and a pattern of industry. I 
have known him sit up all night writing out his notes when there 
was not the slightest occasion for it. I believe he would have filled 
the paper with his reports every week without grumbling. Bnt he 
could never summarize. He prided himself upon his literal exactness, 
and it was a positive grief to him to omit a single sentence. As to 
fusing three or four sentences into one he was simply incapable of the 
task ; and you might as well have asked him to review a Sanscrit 
grammar as to give a neat resume of a loug speech. Remonstrances 
were in vain. One day, just as we were going to press, he brought 
me two columns of matter which were utterly nseless, though I 
should have been really glad of s quarter of the quantity an hour or 
two earlier. This led to a rupture, and our connection ceased.. I 
was 80 disgusted with these long and dreary reports that it was 
almost a relief to me to find that the next reporter I engaged could 
not write shorthand at all, but managed to do his wpek with an 
abbreviated lénghand ; he was a good paragraph writer, and was in 
many other respects 4 useful hand in a newspaper office, Knowing 
wothiug of shorthand, he affected to despise it (a sommon occurrence 
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L have notioed among reporters), and his reports were generally sent 
in in a very summary form, In most owes they suited me well ; but 
now and then when some celebrity came among us whom it was 
desiruble to report very fully, I had the mortification of seeing a rival 
paper come out with reports twice as long as my own. This led to 
miny grumblings, and I was obliged, [ confess reluctantly, to give 
the reporter his conge. His successor was a good shorthand writer, 
and knew how to summarize when necessary ; he was also a good des- 
criptive writer, and was great ata boat race or nn agricultural show, 
and if be had only been a teetotaler he would have been a decided 
acquisition. At the first public dinner he attended fur the paper he 
became so “ over-stimulated ” that he scarecly wrote a line that was 
intelligible, aad the result was that I had to apply to another reporter 
tv supply me with a report. Gn another d¢casion, when returning 
from a mectting which he had attended inthe country, ‘he had the 
misfortune—-so he cailed it—to luse his notebook. I was waiting an- 
xivusly for his arrival as we were on the eve of going to press ; but 
when he walked into the office he told me very confidentially of his 
mixadventure with his notes, then staggered into my chair and fell 
fast asleep. He signed the pledge three or four times, but only to 
break it within a weck. I could never depend upon him ; the un- 
certainty of his movements made me positively ill. I resolved to 
make strict sobriety a sine qua non in any future engagement I might 
make, My wishes in this respect were abundantly gratified ; for the 
next reporter whom [ engaged was a strict tectutaler and a veue- 
tarian, with as may crotchets and ¢sms as the must enthusiastic 
reformer (political, social, and dictetic) could desire. He was a short, 
pale young man with very long hair, and wrote poctry of the deeply 
metaphysical kind. As a reporter, I am bound to say he was in every 
respect‘slow ; arapid speaker would leave him a long way behind ; 
und ‘thotigh—to do him justice—he could condense a speech 
moderately wel?; it was a work of considerable time and labor. He 
was utterly deficient in dash, and was incapable of making any 
special efforts to meet the exigencies of a paper just going to press. 
I could have borne with this if he had not set his mind on converting 
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me to some of his pet notions. Never a week passed that he did not 
give me some little tract about the benefits of early rising, or the evils. 
of tea and coffee drinking, or some more recondite subject for review 
in my paper. Ifa travelling lecturer came into the town to deliver 
an address on the most out-of-the-way topic he was sure to be there, 
and if I was not oareful, there would be a report next week of a 
couple of columns of dreary talk that nobody cared to read. Happily 
for me, this worthy young man was promoted to the editorial chair of 
a magazine which feebly flickered for a few months and then went 
out. He was succeeded by the best reporter I ever had ; but, poor fel- 
low, he was consumptive, and was obliged to leave through illness 
before he had been with me three months. 


“ And now,” continyed my friend, “ you know something of the 
difficulties with which I have had to contend. During the last fort- 
night I have had to do most of the reporting myself, and I am getting 
tired of the work. Besides which (to be candid), [am not cut out for it. 
You know now the sort man I want. He must be steady, sober, and 
trustworthy ; he must be intelligent and well-informed ; he must be 
a good shorthand writer; he must be able to condense well and, if 
need be, rapidly ; he must be a good descriptive writer ; he must not 
be a pronounced social or psychological reformer (I will be bored: 
with no more pamphlets) ; and be must have a good physique.” 


“If there are any other little qualifications that you would like 
to throw in,” I said, “say as to age, height, complexion, or manners, 
you had better name them at once, so that I may know your require- 
ments exactly.” 


“True,” said my friend, laughing ; “and now that you mention 
manners that reminds me of one thoroughly indispensable requisite— 
a gentlemanly bearing and appearance. I cannot have my paper 
represented by a man who is out-at-elbows, and keeps his nails in 
deep mourning. I seldom seea reporters’ table now-a-days that has 
not one or two men around it whose seedy appearance is a disgrace to 
& respectable profession. I abominate a swell or a dandy ; you must 
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find me a quiet dressing, gentlemanly fellow who has moved in good 
society, and won't compromise the respectability of the paper.” 


‘Is there anything else ?” I said. 


** No, think not. What I want is a good all-round man. Get 
me one, and I shall bo eternally grateful.” 


And what about the “ all-round man?” Iam sorry to say I have 
not yet found him. The few persons whom I know at all answering 
to the description which my friend gave me are comfortably located, 
and not likely to change : they are men who are accomplished short- 
hand writers, can condense well, and write a descriptive article with 
facility ; men who are thoroughly trustworthy, of temperate habits, 
and gentlemanly bearing. 


I have given a somewhat detailed report of our conversation 
with the view mainly of bringing before my younger readers the 
qualifications which are specially prized by newspaper conductors, 
and the particular weaknesses or disqualifications which render 
reporters unfit for the fulfilment of their duties. Nothing is more 
common than to hear a newspaper proprietor or editor say, “ Smith 
is a capital hand, a thoroughly competent reporter but we cannot 
depend upon him ; we are never sure that he is at his post;” or, 
‘‘Brown is a very steady and trustworthy fellow, but he is terribly 
slow, and if he has anything to report out of the ordinary course, he 
makes a complete hash of it.” Ifa reporter desires to advance in 
his profession he should endeavor to familiarise himself with al/ its 
varied duties, and not be content with running in one groove all the 
days of his life. I have known reporters who are never at home 
except when reporting inquests ; others are only happy in the police 
court ; some make a speciality of fires ; others of sermons or religious 
meetings. 


Of course it may well be, as in the case of every profession, that 
particular departments will be best filled by particular men ; but the 
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most valued hands will always be those who can take a wide range 
of duty. A narrow limit is never desirable. I have known very 
excellent professional shorthand writers whose ordinary practice has 
been in the law courts, not by any means the easiest kind of report- 
ing, and who have shrunk with a feeling of something like dismay 
from work of a different and far easier kind. One of this class told 
me that nothing distressed him so much as taking notes at a public 
meeting ; and I believe that he would not undertake to report a 
sermon for any consideration: and this not owing to any want of 
capacity, but simply because he had rarely employed his pen for such 
purposes. A moderate amount of practice would have given him a 
reasonable facility in these and other departments ; but he scarcely 
ever wielded his pen outside Lincolns Inn, or Westminster Hall. 
Another excellent reporter told me that he shrank from nothing so 
much as @ scientific lecture; and perhaps to one unaccustomed to 
this kind of reporting there is no department of the profession more un- 
inviting : indeed, on some subjects it is next to impossible to report 
a speaker satisfactorily without some special knowledge of the techni- 
cal terms employed. Ido not mean that it is necessary to make a 
study of these subjects ; but the reporter should have just sufficient 
aquaintance with them to be able to follow a speaker in his mind as 
well as with his pen, and to be familiar at any rate with most of the 
words he is likely to employ. I know a case in which a reporter 
attended a clinical lecture delivered at one of the metropolitan 
hospitals for the purpose of taking it down shorthand. He wrote as 
far as the words: “ Gentlemen, the subject of our lecture to-day is—” 
and there he stopped! I do not remember the subject: perhaps 
it was “ hyperinosis,” or “hepatitis,” or “emphysema ;” but what- 
ever it was, the word rather rapidly pronounced staggered him so 
completely that he closed his book and did not write another sentence. 
—*(Lbsd.) 
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A Reporter must keep his intellectual culture 
at a high standard, Extending over a 
wide range of subjects. 


It is said, and truly, that the reporter deals with a very wide 
range of subjects : the result naturally is that the knowledge 
which he manages to pick up is of a superficial character. He runs 
the risk of knowing a little about everything, and not much about 
anything. His daily calling makes him familiar with the ordinary 
topics of the day, gives him, perhaps, a smattering of science, or 
theology, and the rest ; but unless he is a reading as well as a 
writing man, that is, unless he studies like ordinary mortals, his 
intellectual culture will be worth very little. 


Many a young reporter is quite contented with the knowledge 
thus acquired, and never gives a moment’s thought to serious study. 
This danger of superficiality of knowledge is a real, not an 
imaginary, one. For ordinary reporting purposes nothing more, 
perhaps, is required ; but no one should be satisfied with a mere 
minimum of attainments just sufficient for his daily duties. It 
may be said that there is nothing peculiar in a reporter's life in 
reference to this matter—that those who follow any other calling 
are just as likely to neglect their opportunities, and be content 
with a mere school routine of education. But I think there is 
something peculiar in it. A reporter’s occupation is, to some 
extent, a literary one, and the very fact that he is pursuing a 
literary career is apt to lead the reporter to think that he is 
doing all that is necessary in the way of culture, and to neglect 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge of which, perhaps, if he 
followed some other calling, he might avail himself.—/ Jbsd. ) 


A Reporter “writing up” or “writing down” 
public men to order hardly consistent 
with high moral rectitude. 


The reporter is sometimes expected to give a tinge to his 
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reports according to the politics of the paper which he representa, 
I do not mean simply that he is to report the favourite speakers of the 
paper, that is, the speakers representing its own politics, more fully 
than others—there is nothing wrong or unnatural in that—but that 
he is tempted, ifhe wishes to please his employers, to report the 
other side in such a way as to bring ridicule or discredit upon it. 
The habit of “ writing up ” or “ writing down,” to order, is hardly 
consistent with high moral rectitude. I do not say that 
every reporter is called upon to do it, but there are few who 
find themselves able to give absolutely colorless or impartial reports 
under all circumstances. I do not refer to the mere reports of 
speeches so much as to the descriptive matter which usually accom- 
panies them. This often takes its color from the politics of the 
paper, and has little or nothing to do with the predilections of the 
reporter himself. It is, perhaps, as well that a reporter should have 
no very pronounced political views, so that he may the more readily 
adapt himself, without doing violence to his feelings, to the particu- 
lar paper on which he may be employed ; if he happen to entertain 
strong opinions on political questions he may have to smother them to an 
extent that will be anything but pleasant. It may be said that in 
what he writes he is but acting as the instrument of those who 
employ him, and that he has no right to take his own personal views 
into consideration. The same thing is urged in extenuation of 
the conduct of an editor who is alternately, and sometimes 
simultaneously, Conservative and Liberal, and writes strictly to 
order. It is said that he is doing no more than a barrister does 
every day in accepting briefs withuut any regard to his opinion 
on the legality of the proposition he is expected to maintain. 
This specious kind of argument will hardly reconcile the conscien- 
tious man to writing, whether as editor or reporter, in opposition 
to his own views, and I cannot help thinking that the habit of 
writing one thing while thinking another, or even without think- 
ing at all, has a demoralizing tendency. » I know that there are 
many situations where this risk is not run, where there is only 
reporting pure and simple to be done; but there are certainly 
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many in which it is difficult to steer clear of this embarrassment. 
—/( Ibid.) 


Defective hearing or mis-hearing, fruitful 
source of ridiculous Mistakes. 


Hearing is as essential to reporting as sight ; and it goes with- 
out saying that a deaf reporter is an impossibility : I mean, of course 
totally deaf. Partially deaf reporters one does occasionally meet 
with, but the wonder is how they manage to get through their work. 
They often receive assistance from their more fortunate brethren, 
who, of course, are in most cases willing to supply their need. 


I have very rarely been troubled with deafness, but once or 
twice my hearing bas been slightly affected after taking cold. The 
discomfort of such a state is always great, but the annoyance it 
produces when note taking is extreme. There is a constant strain to 
catch what usually falls easily on the ear, and a dread of losing an 
important word or phrase which cannot be well supplied. Some- 
times one ear alone is affected, and in such cases the reporter 
naturally selects a seat where the other ear will be chiefly employed, 
and will take care to be as near the speaker as possible. 


No one who suffers habitually from deafness should think of 
following reporting as a profession. But it sometimes happens that 
the deafness comes on after the choice has been made, and when it 
is not easy to make a change of occupation. In such case one can 
hardly recommend the reporter to abandon a profession in which he 
perhaps has been successful and is earning a good income, and begin 
the world afresh. But of course where the deafness is serious 
and obstinate, reporting is simply out ofthe question. For verbatim 
work, especially, the hearing should be perfect. It is often difficult 
to hear a fairly good speaker, but where the tone is low and the 
articulation imperfect, the effort to catch the words is painful even 
to a quick ear, and to one only slightly deaf is a simple impossibility. 
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I once heard a speaker, as I thought, use the phrase “ timber of 
Memel,” which was utter nonsense, and I had to puzzle along time 
before I could even guess what the words actually were. A 
sudden inspiration suggested ‘‘ temple of Mammon,” and as these 
words made the sentence perfectly intelligible I adopted them. On 
another occasion I wrote ‘‘overtax,” which nearly overtaxed my 
powers of comprehension. I had obviously mis-heard the word, and 
a careful study of the context showed me that “overt acts” were 
probably the words that were uttered. But the most curious case 
of mis-hearing I have ever met within my own practice occurred to 
me not long ago. A speaker, who was not very accurate in his 
pronunciation, was reciting some lines of his own composition in 
which occurred the words, as I heard them, 

“ Watching from the Roman eye.” 
T knew, of course, that I was wrong, but I adopted the plan f always 
follow of writing down exactly the words as they reach the ear, 
however absurd they may be. These were obviously not the words 
of the poet orator. Instead of poring over them and trying to solve 
the almost inscrutable problem which they presented, I asked the 
speaker to lend me the manuscript from which he had been reading ; 
and there, to my intense amusement, I discovered thut the words 
were, 
‘“ Watching from their home on high ! ” 

IT was at first disposed to blame myself, but on reflection I was, and 
still am, perfectly convinced that J heard correctly, and that the 
fault was with the speaker, who must have been “aitchless” to the 
last degree. I have no doubt that many mis-hearings, so to call 
them, arise in the same way, that is from the mispronunciation, or 
the imperfect vocalization, of the speaker. In many instances the 
error may not be detectd, there being nothing in the context to show 
that the words as written are not the correct ones; and in such 
cages the blame generally falls on the reporter instead of on the 
speaker, to whom it properly belongs Ido not, of course, deny 
that there are cases in which the reporter has been at fault, ¢.g., 
When the Latin phrase uno flatw was rendered “you know flatu ;” 
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and ad rem was converted into “had rum;” and “a goose and a goat’” 
was transformed into “a good Sunday coat.” “An ever-varying scene” 
might, unless the context plainly indicated the right words, be ren 
dered “A never varying scene.” ‘The Countess of Ayr” was once 
written in an official report of parliamentary evidence instead of 
‘County Surveyor.” Most speakers (not being West of England 
men) would pronounce both exactly alike, and the mistake, from a 
mere phonic point of view, is intelligible enough. I remember a 
‘witness once saying, “‘ My brother was home by three o'clock ; I was 
home by four,” or “ before.” Which he meant I did not know, and 
I do not know to this day whether I gave a correct interpretation of 
his evidence. I remember the word “literal” being written instead 
of “littoral.” Possibly the latter word was strange to the reporter, 
but the context clearly required it. ‘“ What do the Turks want ? 
To be a nation,” said a speaker in Parliament. ‘To be in Asia,” 
wrote the reporter, and the words were so printed. ‘“ Attenders of 
clubs,” in the mouth of Mr Bright, was transformed into “ vendors 
of gloves.” And the latter part of the statement that “ all reforms 
in this country have been brought about by pressure” was reported, 
‘brought about by Prussia.” 


When an absurd and obviously wrong word or phrase reaches 
the ear it is of no use to stop and think, even fora second or two, 
what it should be : the only safe method is to write precisely what is 
heard, no matter how ridiculous it may be. If the hand hesitates, 
the pen may fall behind the speaker ; and if a blank is left for the 
doubtful word or sentence, when the reporter comes to transcribe his 
notes, he may no longer remember the impression that was made 
upon his ear, which was probably approximately accurate, and would, 
on a little reflection, suggest the right interpretation. Indeed, while 
the reporter is in the act of taking notes, the doubt may be removed : 
solvitur scribendo. The speaker may use the same phrase again, and 
this time the sounds are clearly uttered and accurately heard ; or 
ven without this help the true reading may flash upon the mind, as 
JI have said, by a kind of inspiration. 
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Atrocious nonsense, the result of the mind and 
the hand not travelling together. 


It need hardly be said that mis-hearings are much less likely to 
occur when the mind goes with the hand, and it is intent upon 
following the meaning as well as the words of the speaker, than they 
are when the mind is wandering, and leaving the fingers to do their 
mechanical work without the friendly guidance of the brain. I have 
often written the most atrocious nonsense in this way, and I doubt 
not the experience is common enough. The mistakes will generally 
reveal themselves in the work of transcription ; but there is a danger, 
if they are not very obvious, of their going uncorrected. The moral 
of which is, that the reporter should attend to sense and sound alike. 
It is not always an easy task. In following a long and prosy speech 
it requires a considerable effort to keep the mind from wandering to 
other topics : while in taking notes of a very technical, or metaphysi- 
cal address, it is often not only difficult, but impossible, to follow 
with exactness the speaker's train of thought. But the effort should 
be made if extreme verbal accuracy is needed. It is not surprising 
that a reporter, writing mechanically, should convert the sentence, 
** Pew-rates are the greatest enemies of the Church,” into “ Curates 
are the greatest enemies of the Church.” But itis hardly conceivable 
that the mistake should have been made if the mind and the hand 
travelled together. The error, however, was not only made in note- 
taking, but, I believe, also in transcribing. 


There is no doubt that scores of similar mistakes, arising from 
the same cause, are daily made, and that a curious collection in this 
branch of literature might be made by those given to such labora.— 
(Zbid.) 


Lord Campbell on the Essentials of Reporting. 


Shorthand writers are very useful in taking down evidence as 
given in a court of justice, but they are wholly incompetent to report 
a good speech. They attend to words without entering into the 
thoughts of the speaker. They cannot by any means take down at 
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full length all that is uttered by 9 speaker of ordinary rapidity, and 
if they did, they would convey a very imperfect notion of the spirit 
:and effect of the speech. With the exception of Pitt the younger, 
‘there probably never was a parliamentary debater in whose language 
there was not some inaccuracy, and who did not fall into occasional 
repetitions. These are hardly perceived in the rapid stream of ex- 
temporaneous eloquence, and are corrected and remedied by the voice, 
the eye, the action of him to whom we listen ; but blazoned on a printed 
page which we are deliberately to peruse, they would offend and 
perplex us. If Pitt could have been taken down verbatim, all his 
sentences, however long and involved, would have been found complete 
and grammatical, and the whole oration methodical and finished, but 
it would have been sometimes stiff and cumbrous and vapid, although, 
animated by his delivery, it has electrified the House. Nay, if he 
himself had written it for publication, it would probably have been 
much altered. No man knew better the difference between what is 
permitted in speaking and in writing. . . . . . . . To have 
a good report of a specch, the reporter must thoroughly understand 
the subject discussed, and be qualified to follow the reasoning, to feel 
the pathos, and relish the wit, and to be warmed by the eloquence of 
the speaker. He must apprehend the whole scope of the speech, as 
well as attend to the happy phraseology in which the ideas of the 
speaker are expressed. He should take down notes in abbreviated 
longhand as rapidly as’he can for aids to his memory. He must 
then retire to his room, and, looking at these, recollect the speech as 
it was delivered, and give it with all fidelity, point and spirit, as the 
speaker would write it out if preparing it for the press. Fidelity is 
the first and indispensable requisite, but this does not demand an 
exposure of inaccuracies and repetitions. I cannot concvive a more 
improying exercise than this for 2 young man who aspires to be an 
orator. It is well to translate the orations of Demosthenes and 
Cicero ; but it would be still better, if the opportunity existed, to 
report the orations of a Chatham and a Burke.* 





*There is much that is sensible and much that is absurd jn this deliverance 
of Lord Campbell.—( 7, A. Reed.) 
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Distinctness of utterance a cardinal virtue of 
a public speaker. 


As to delivery, it need hardly be said that, from the reporter's 
point of view, one of the cardinal virtues of a’speaker—I might 
almost say the primal virtue—is distinctness of utterance. No 
other excellence will compensate for the absence of this. A speaker 
mey be slow and deliberate, may express himself in unexceptional 
English, and be in all other respects easy to report ; but if he has 
not acquired the art of making himself distinctly heard, he will be 
assuredly unpopular with those who have to report his speeches. 
This characteristic is also appreciated by the general public, who 
naturally like to hear a man speak clearly, but they are not so 
fastidious in this respect as the reporter, nor are they such good 
judges. Ifa speaker speaks rather loudly, and makes himself fairly 
intelligible, it is of little consequence to an ordinary hearer that he 
now and then drops his voice, say at the end of a sentence ; to the 
reporter, the end may be everything. After writing a long and 
perhaps complicated sentence, which is evidently leading up to the 
completion of some suspended idea, nothing is more aggravating than 
to fail to catch the very words which are essential to express the 
speaker's meaning—a failure which renders it necessary for the 
reporter to omit the entire passage, or (which is not always an easy 
matter), to make a guess at what the speaker meant.—(7Z’. A. Reed.) 


A clear crisp arficulation, the Essence of 
distinctness, 


When I speak of distinctness I do not, of course, mean mere 
loudness. A loud voice may be a very indistinct one, sometimes 
indeed indistinct because of the loudness. The essence of distinct- 
ness is a clear, crisp articulation. With some speakers the vowels 
absolutely drown the consonants, which have thus no opportunity of 
asserting themselves ; and the result is (as in the case ofa badly 
articulated song) that the hearers have but a vague’ conception of 
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the words that are uttered. A good deal also depends upon pitch. 
I have heard speakers laboring hard to make themselves clearly heard 
by a large audience, but to very little purpose : they have been 
speaking in their ordinary tone of voice, and straining every nerve 
after a distinct uttrance ; but their pitch has been too low ;a very 
little elevation would have made them more audible with much less 
exertion. I have known speakers with extremely weak voices make 
themselves well heard in large rooms by simply attending to pitch 
and clear articulation.—(JZdid.) 


Delivery not too rapid or the style too 
difficult. 


When a speaker has a distinct articulation combined with a 
clear strong voice, the reporter who bas to follow him is in Elysium 
that is, if the utterance is not too rapid, or the style of composi- 
tion too difficult. The combination, however, is rare. It has a very 
striking example in Mr Spurgeon, who without apparent effort, 
makes himself distinctly heard at the farthest end of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle. To a clear, ringing, musical voice he adds an 
almost perfect articulation ; and the shorthand writer must be 
hard to please who complains of him as being difficult to follow ; 
I mean as far as hearing is concerned. Canon Liddon is another 
illustration of the kind of elocution I have been speaking of. Prea- 
ching under the dome of St. Pauls, his voice, clear and rich, penetrates 
the most distant aisles of the great cathedral, where the tones of an 
ordinary speaker would die away unheard, save as faint reverbera- 
tions. Canon Farrar also has an excellent voice, but it is certainly 
not so melodious as either Mr Spurgeon’s or Canon Liddon’s. Still 
keeping to the pulpit, 1 may mention Dr Chown, of Bloomsbury 
Chapel, as possessing one of the strongest voices I have ever heard 
He might be reported a quarter of a mile away; but heard close 
at hand, his utterance is extremely harsh and unmusical. Among 
parliamentary speakers Mr Gladstone is one of the clearest and most 
distinct. I have heard him speak at open-air meetings—which are 
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very trying to most orators—and, though at some little distance 
from him, have caught every syllable with the greatest ease.—/ Ibid. ) 


Reporting Judges and Counsel—a trying work. 


In the courts of law there are but few really good elocutionists. 
Accustomed to address only a jury of twelve persons, a judge, or at 
most a bench of judges, the barrister has no need to raise his voice and 
cultivate the art of appealing to the multitude. Indeed, as he has often 
to speak for many hours at a time, in elaborating a long argument 
he has every reason to economize his vocal powers, and therefore, 
only speaks just loudly enough to be heard by those whom he is 
immediately addressing. ‘This often makes it a difficult task for the 
shortand writer to report his words, if, as sometimes happens, he is 
not very conveniently placed for catching them. There is hardly a 
judge on the bench who has a throughly good delivery, and not a 
few are sadly deficient in this respect. Earl Cairns is one of the best. 
At the bar he was very distinct, and the stenographer who could 
keep up to his speed had an easy task in reporting him. The late 
Lord Westbury was also, when at the bar, an admirably clear and 
precise speaker, and as he was deliberate as well, the shortand writer 
had very little difficulty in recording his words. When on the bench 
he spoke with the same deliberation, but not with the same distinct- 
ness. Lord Selborne was well heard if the reporter was not too 
distant ; his voice was not strong, but his delivery was good. He 
is still agood speaker, but is not quite so distinctly heard as in former 
days. The late Lord Cockburn, Chief Justice of England, was an 
excellent elocutionist, and when he was at the bar it was a treat to 
jisten to his address toa jury. J remember, many years ago, report- 
ing his speeches in the celebrated Palmer trial. I was at some 
distance from him, but heard every word with the greatest distinct- 
ness. When elevated to the bench he followed the example of most 
other judges, and spoke in a lower tone, which I suppose is adopted 
as beat fitting judicial calmness and decorum. Some judges, instead 
of speaking clearly, absolutely mumble, and to report them is one of 
the most difficult tasks that fall to the lot of the shorthand writer. 


* 
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A judge’s summing-up or judgment, even his obéter dicta, must be 
taken down with the greatest care and accuracy. The shorthand 
notes are often cited in subsequent proceedings, and the mistake of 
single word may cause serious embarassment. But how can the 
desired accuracy be secured if the occupant of the bench speaks in a 
low tone of voice, and does not clearly articulate his words! The most 
feeble speaker at present on the Bench is unquestionably Vice-Chancel- 
lor Bacon, whom it is impossible to hear at a few yards’ distance ; 
indeed, so' great is the difficulty of catching his words that no shorthand 
writer attempts to report his judgments without standing in the 
“well,” and placing his book immediately under the judge’s desk, 
and even then many words, if not sentences, go unrecorded. Judges 
now and then complain of mistakes in shorthand writer’s notes ; but 
they little know how much they themselves contribute to the errors 
by their indistinctness of utterance.—/( bid. ) 


An appeal from the Reporters. 


A distinguished Scotch physician, who often spoke in public, 
once told me he had learned the useful lesson that if he wanted 
to be reported in the papers he must speak out; and he certainly 
(whether for this reason or not I cannot say) had cultivated a 
very clear enunciation. If every public speaker would learn the 
same lesson, and make effective use of his vocal organs, our labors 
would be materially lightened, and our tempers less sorely tried.* * 


One cannot expect every orator to be at Stentor or a Demosthenes ; 
but it is not unreasonable to ask that those who have to speak in 
public shoald do so in such a manuer as to be clearly heard. And 
if this appeal may with justice be made to them by the public in 
general, with what increased force may it not be made by the long- 
suffering body of stenographers who, in being expected to give 
accurate reports of indistiuct speeches, are in as bad plight as the 
unfortunate Istaelites who were required to make bricks without 
atraw 1—/( Ibid.) 
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Speed an important feature in a speaker's 
delivery. 


Another important feature in a speaker's delivery, but, as I have 
said, not the most important. even from the reporter’s point of view, 
is speed. To the young stenographer, who is doing his best to 
acquire the skill of a “ready writer,” it is the one absorbing consi- 
deration which outweighs every other. A public speaker is, in his 
eyes, a being who utters so many words a minute, and with whom it 
is his (the student’s) one ambition to keep pace with pen or pencil. 
When he leaves his pupilage, he troubles himself comparatively little 
about an orator’s speed, not because he has acquired the requisite 
manipulative dexterity, but because he finds so many other difficulties 
in the way of practical reporting which far exceed that of quickness 
of utterance, and of which he has hardly dreamed in his earlier days. 
But whatever proficiency he may have attained he can never afford 
to disregard altogether this eloment in a speaker's delivery. If ver- 
batim work comes within the scope of his employment, he will often 
find himself keeping up an exciting chase after a speaker whose words 
are rattled out with a velocity with which he must strain every nerve 
to keep pace. He may not perhaps trouble himself, as formerly, 
about the exact number of words the speaker speaks in a minute, but 
he will not affect a lordly indifference to rates of speed, or undertake 
“with a light heart” the task of reporting verbatim-say a sharp cross- 
examination in a law-court, or a rapidly delivered lecture ona diffi- 
cult subject.—(lbzd. ) 


A quiet unimpassioned easy flowing speaker 
tries the mettle of the Reporter. 


But after all, there is no one who, as far as mere speed is con- 
cerned, so tries the mettle of the reporter as your quiet, unimpassioned, 
easy, flowing speaker, who speaks just loudly enough to make him- 
self distinctly heard, and pursues the even tenor of his way without 
& pause, without emphasis, without anything that can check the 
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rapidity of his utterance. He has a good command of language, and 
has never to stop and think of the words he shall uso ; they are always 
in readiness, and flow as glibly from the tongue as water runs from a 
tap. To an ordinary listener he does not appear to be at all a rapid 
speaker,—not half so rapid as the loud-speaking energetic orator to 
whom I have been referring. But, in truth, the shorthand writer would 
rather follow Boanerges for half a day than your quiet, glib, conver- 
sational speaker for half an hour. And the irritating part of the 
inatter is that, while the unfortunate reporter is straining every nerve 
to keep pace with this scourge of his professional life, the work seems 
so provokingly easy. Perhaps the best discipline to which a member 
of our much tried profession can be subjected (I am still limiting my 
observations to the question of speed) is to find himself face tv face 
with a speaker of this kind who, instead of speaking extemporaneously, 
chances to deliver say a long lecture from a manuscript, and does his 
best to crowd as much matter as he can into a given space of time. 
Uniess the fingers are as supple and nimble as the tongue, and the 
shorthand forms at instant command, the stenographer is nowhere : 
he may pile on his grammalogues, pack his phraseograms into the 
smallest possible compass, extemporise every imaginable and unima- 
ginable abbreviation, and concentrate his entire energy on his work, 
all to no purpose. The first hesitation, the least lagging behind, is 
fatal ; the scourge is away out of reach, and a big hiatus will disfigure 
the note-book. The experience is too often repeated, and the steno- 
grapher is disheartened if not humiliated—“ cast down, but,” happily, 
** not destroyed.” He remembers that many “ a forlon and shipwre- 
eked brother” has been stranded on the same beach, and so “ takes 
heart again.” —/( bid. ) 


Ease or difficulty in reporting largely depends 
on the structure or style of speeches. 


Leaving the question of speed, I may now be permitted to say 
a few words on the structure or style of speeches, on which depends so 
largely theeaseor difficulty of thereporter’s task. Some speakers speak 
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with the accuracy ofa written compositioy, and: #f they are réasot- 
ably deliberate, they are very popular with the reporting fraternity, 
who have nothing to do but carefully to record the uttered words and 
as carefully to transcribe them. The case is far otherwise (as I need 
hardly say to such'an audience as this) with speakers whose style is 
loose, inaccurate, and ambiguous. Mere grammatical errors give the 
reporter very little concern, as they can be easily set right. The 
Archbishop of Granada tells Gil Blas, who had to copy some of his 
sermons, which were not always models of good composition, that he is 
“trop bon copiste pour nétre pas grammarien” (too good a copyist 
not to be a grammerian) and the same paradox might be applied to 
a reporter, who ought to be too good a note-taker and transcriber not 
to be able to write out grammatically. But what does harass and 
perplex him is an involved, eomplicated style in which the sentences 
seem to have no beginning or end, and in which it-is almost impos- 
sible to say what relation the different clauses have to eachother. It 
is cruel to impose upon a reporter the task of unravelling such a 
tangled skein of words as these sentences often present. If be tran- 
ascribes his‘ notes literally, the ambiguity will be laid at his door ; if 
he tries to evolve meaning and form out of chaos, he may be told 
that he has misconceived the speakers and, like the too a:nbitious 
cobbler, has gone beyond his last. I think it may be safely assumed 
that a speaker who is not fairly intelligible to a good repurter must 
be a bad speaker, for he will certainly not be intelligible to the majo- 
rity of his audience, unless indeed he happens to be speaking on a 
very technical subject t tnose who are perfectly familiar with it. It 
is not long sentences in themselves, or difficult words, that create 
embarrassment ; it is intricate sentences that defy analysis that are 
the bane of the reporter’s existence, and weigh upon him likea 
nightmare. * . ” . 


Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright and Mr. Spurgeon, varely utter in- 
volved and difficult sentences. Though Mr. Gladstone occasionally 
indulges in flights of oratory, his sentences read well, which cannot 
always be said of speakers who affect eloquence. I have taken many 
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a speech by Mr. Bright and Mr. Spurgeon without having to alter 
the position of a word. Such speakers will easily thread their way 
through a long and apparently intricate sentence, never losing the 
connection of the parts, aud coming out at the end with logical and 
verbal accuracy. The late Chief Baron Kelly presented a striking 
example of this faculty, and I have often marvelled at the manner in 
which he exercised it. One of his long sentences, in summing up to 
a jury for instance, or in giving judgment on a case that had been 
argued before him, would occupy nearly a page of closely written 
notes, and the impression one had in taking it down was that the 
speaker had become hopelessly entangled, and would never extricate 
himself; but in transcribing the notes it became evident that there 
was no entanglement at all: there was, no doubt, a good deal of what 
seemed unnecessary verbiage, but the nominative was never without 
its verb; and no -parenthesis, however long, was suffered to destroy 
the continuity of the sentence. Few speakers who indulge in long 
sentences can steer through them with such skill, and arrive at the 
destined end in safety. Many a sentence that one meets with in re- 
porting is a complete cul de sac, leading nowhere, and is about as 
puzzling to the ordinary intellect as the lines of Alice’s friend Humpty 
Dumpty, 


And he was very proud and stiff ; 
He said, “I'd go and wake them if—” 


% # # * 


And when I found the door was shut, 
I tried to turn the handle, but— 


This provoking peculiarity of diction is, I suppose, as old as literature 
itself.—(Z bed.) 


A Literal trnscript of a speech a startling 
revelation but a serviceable discipline. 


I think speakers might do worse than follow the example of a 
young clergyman who, many years ago, engaged me to take notes of 
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some of his sermons and supply him with a literal transcript of what 
he said, without any attempt to correct grammatical slips or com- 
plete unfinished sentences. His object was to have whatever defects 
there might be in his style brought distinctly before him, and I have 
no doubt that the method he adopted was both wise and useful. 
Some speakers would find the revelation a startling one, but the dis- 
cipline would be serviceable, and the hearers would be benefitted. 
We do not desire that they should utter a word less (especially those 
of us who are paid by column or the folio), but if they will always let 
us hear what they do say, and say it, as happily many do, in clear 
and intelligible language, our gratitude te them ever great, will 
absolutely know no bounds.—(Jbzd.) 


Practice of short-hand and stupidity some 
times go together. 


Not many days ago, sbortly after I had decided on taking this 
as the subject of my address, a friend said he wished to ask me a 
question in reference to shorthand, and this was his inquiry: ‘Do 
you ever find that the practice of your art develops anything like 
mental imbecility ?’ I thought he was poking his fun at me, and 
was about to reply in the same spirit. But there was no fun in my 
friend’s face ; he could not have looked more serious if I had asked 
him to lend me a five-pound note. He had had, it seems, one or two 
shorthand clerks with whose stenographic performances he was not 
altogether dissatisfied, but whose intellectual qualifications outside 
the range of their immediate duties were such as to lead Lim to make 
the singular inquiry I have mentioned. I thought on the topic of 
discourse which I had selected for the Shorthand Society, and began 
to think whether I had not better abandon it altogether. Shorthand 
as a mental exercise: development of imbecility. The conjunction 
was not promising, but then I bethought me of certain stupid folk I 
had met who were members of the learned professions, and of skilful 
artists and methanics I had known whose mental endowments were 
not of a high degree. I told my friend that I believed I could 
answer his question in the negative, but I was forced to admit that 
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tthe practice of shorthand and stupidity (I would not go so far as im- 
becility) did sometimes go together. And I suppose I must make 
the same admission now and here. But I take it that the same thing 
may be said with regard to every art and every calling. However 
rcalculated may be the art or the profession to develop the mental 

‘faculties it must never be forgotten that there will be persons who 
will embrace it without the necessary qualifications in the shape of 
average ability and a reasonably good edueation. 


That this has been the case with shorthand some of us know 
only too well. I do not forget that my predecessor in this chair, in 
the abundance of his good nature, has told us that he thinks every re- 
porter must be a clever fellow. Happily for the craft it is not every 
student of shorthand who becomes a reporter or a shorthand-writer, 
but even among those.who attain to that dignity there are to be 
found persons of the slenderest: acquirements—persons who have mis- 
taken their vocation, and who never rise above the mere mechanics 
of the art they practise. I must assume for the purpose of my pre- 
sent address that shorthand is studied and practised intelligently, that 
the student is fairly well educated, and is desirous of continuing the 
cultivation of his intellectual faculties. Every art—painting, music, 
architecture, sculpture, and the rest—may be studied and practised 
mechanically, and in such a case the result will appear, at least to 
the true artist who throws his mind and soul into his work, as staler | 
flat, and unprofitable. Shorthand is no exception to the rule. The 
mere mechanician, if he succeed at all in his professional work, will 
be and remain at the bottom of the tree. It may seem to others a 
pity that the work should be undertaken by the ill-educated and 
plenderly-endowed, and in a sense it is so, but we must take things as 
they are. Our ranks, it is true, like those of other professions, contain 
a certain proportion of dullards who do no credit to us or to them- 
selves. But this will not invalidate the proposition that I am going 
to lay down—that the study and practice of shorthand are calcu- 
lated to stmulate the mental faculties (where the exist), and may be 
mad ethe means of an admirable intellectual discipline. —(Zd:d.) 
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Slightest departure from the geometrical 
forms of Phonograhic characters fraught with 
serious consequences, 


The student cannot go far without discovering that the most 
serious consequences will ensue from the misplacement of a dot, that 
@ wrong inclination of a stroke may turn an entire argument topay- 
turvy, that a hook turned the wrong side or a circle elongated into 
an oval may spoil the finest peroration ever pronounced ; that the 
mere thickening of a stroke that should be light might so far affect 
the style of the composition as literally to change pathos into bathos / 
All this is edueational, both for the hand and the mind. Precision 
is the essence of shorthand, and the effort to acquire it is a discipline 
of great value. I know well enough that there are many who do 
not attain it, either because they do not give themselves the trouble 
or because they are wanting in ‘the neceseary faculty, but that does 
not disprove my assertion that the training is, as a rule, a service- 
able one.—(/61d.) 


Short-hand writers must dive deep in 
literature. 


I have hitherto referred chiefly to the early efforts made to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the elements of shorthand. Let me now refer 
to what is involved in the practice required to attain even a mode- 
rate proficiency in the art. To this end the student needs a good 
deal of reading and writing, and he ought to benefit mentally by 
both. I am obliged to admit that much of the shorthand literature 
at his disposal is not of the highest class. Our best historians, poets, 
scientists, novelists, unfortunately do not contribute to our short- 
hand magazines ; but happily there are not wanting shorthand re- 
prints of some of our choicest literary gems, which can be read for 
practice ; and in writing from dictation (a necessary task for every 
shorthand student) the whole field of English literature lies before 
him, and it must certainly be his own fault if he does not select some- 
thing which will contribute to his intellectual improvement. A good 
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historical book is a capital exercise for the student. If he reads 
what he has written, as of course he ought to do, he goes through 
the same pages s second time, and thus gets them impressed upon 
his memory. The effort required to decipher indifferently-written 
characters, to supply the necessary vowels and other omitted letters, 
and to make sense of what he reads, is a mental exercise the value of 
which no one will dispute.—(JZ67d. ) 


A short-hand writer and reporter’s work is 
not mere word-taking. 


In actual shorthand work, taking notes, I mean, for a de- 
finite object, professional or otherwise (especially professional, the 
sense of responsibility being thon the strongest), the mental faculties 
are necessarily called thoroughly into play. For the work of the 
shorthand-writer and reporter—it is necessary to repeat it, though it 
has been said a thousand times before—is not mere word-writing. 
To do his work at all satisfactorily the reporter must follow the ideas, 
as well as the kanguage, of the speaker. If he does not do this 
always when in the act of taking notes it is indispensable that he 
should do it when transcribing them, unless he is willing to run the 
risk of writing nonsense. If the subject is a simple one, and the 
speaker's style is casy and natural, the effort to follow him 
mentally as well as verbally is not great; but when the subject is 
abstruse or technical, or in other respects difficult, or when the 
speaker's style is involved or obscure, or his delivery rapid, especial- 
ly when these peculiarities, troublesome enough singly, come together, 
as now and then they do, the stenographer has no easy task before 
him in endeavouring to present an accurate and intelligible report of 
what is said. It is not merely that unusual words, strange alike to 
ear and hand, crowd up on him ; that is the least part of the difficulty : 
the quick ear and the ready hand generally manage to get at least a 
fair approximation to the name of a new-comer, and a good dictionary 
will ofen (not always) do the rest. The serious part of the matter 
is to follow the train of thought, to understand the unfamiliar allu- 
sion, to see what your man is driving at ; for if you fail in this, your 
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report, whether full or condensed, will probably be imperfect. and 
foggy, if not absurd. In the effort to avoid such a catastrophe the 
mind no less than the fingers must be at work, and thatactively. It 
may often be needful to consult, if there is time, books of reference 
for the purpose of clearing up ambiguities or supplying deficiences. 
I dare not say how many encyclopedias, and histories, and gazet- 
teers, and dictionaries (technical and otherwise), and concordances I 
have had occasion to explore in quest of information that I had not 
possessed to enable me to transcribe accurately some shorthand notes 
that from the speaker’s fault or mine were hazy and unintelligible, 
or perhaps in search of the name of a person or a city that had en- 
tircly escaped my memory, if it even had a place there. No reporter, 
however well informed, can be independent of such aid, and in seek- 
ing it he is adding to his knowledge and cultivating his intellectual 
powers.—(/bzd) 


Never begrudge any reasonable amount .of 
time in looking up works of reference. 


Let me hear interject a parenthetical remark. It is to recom- 
mend in any of my young hearers who may find themselves iu the difti- 
cult position I have described, and who may be tempted to shirk the 
labor of appealing to books of reference, .never to begrudge any 
reasonable amount of time thus employed. It may secm tiresome to 
have to hunt up an unknown name or a technical expression when 
you can guess at the spelling, or give it the go-by altogether ; but 
believe me, the satisfaction of securing your doubtful word, or phrase, 
or quotation, will amply repay your couple of hours’ research. No 
doubt a great deal will depend upon the importance of the ambiguous 
words, how far they are necessary to keep up the continuity of the 
speech ; if they can be sacrificed without making a serious break, and 
if time presses, it is better to omit them than to run the risk of re- 
vealing your imperfect information ; but if they must be given, if 
their omission would necessitate the omission of much besides, spare 
no pains and no time to see that you are giving an accurate report 
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of the words. You may even discover that the speaker has tripped ; 
and if you can get him right by substituting one name for another, 
or rectifying a misquotation, you will have the satisfaction of doing 
your work well, if you do not secure the thanks of the speaker 
himself.—(Z0id. ) 


Constant improvement in the Reporter’s style 
of compesition. 


Again, it is hardly possible that a reporter can be constantly en- 
gaged in his work without improving his style of composition. He 
hears the best public speakers dealing with all kinds of subjects, and 
many of these afford admirable models of style. It is true that he 
also hears some of the worst, and has to deal with extremely slipshod, 
not to gay ungrammatical, English ;.but then it is, or ought to be, 
his aim to give such utterances a better dress, and sometimes (as in 
giving a very condensed report) to recast them altogether ; and 
therefore work of this character is mental, not merely mechanical. A 
reporter who writes had English can have made but little use of the 
opportunities that his profession has afforded him, even if he has not 
been a diligent reader, or made composition @ set study. I have 
not forgotten the taunts that have been directed by literary purists 
against ‘ newspapers Enplish,” “ penny-a-liners’ slang,” and the like. 
Nor willI assert that they are altogether unfounded. There are con- 
ventional words and phrases to be found in newspaper reports which 
one would willingly see discarded ; and some of the juvenile attempts 
at fine writing that one occasionally meets with in the newspapers 
press may not unreasonably provoke a smile. But I think that these 
peculiarities have been greatly exaggerated. Every profession has 
its argot, and all beginners are tempted to be flowery and grandiose. 
But, making all reasonable allowances, it may, I think, be safely 
affirmed that reporters, as a body, write a clear, intelligible, and ac- 
curate English atyle.—(Zdzd.) 
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Mental process involved in following a 

speaker’s’ train of thought. 

In speaking of shorthand as a mental exercise I ought not to 
omit a reference to the actual mental process involved in taking 
shorthand notes. It is certainly of a singular and complicated nature, 
and is deserving of more attention than has, I think, been paid to it. 
The mere verbal expression, to say noting of sense, requires the closest 
attention. The writer is always afew words behind the speaker, and 
hence the necessity of his listening to one set of words while he is writ- 
ing another, Assoonasaword hascaught his ear, the mind has to recall 
the appropriate sign for its expression and to despatch an electrical 
message to the nimble fingers to write it on paper. One after an- 
other, as the words are uttered, this process is repeated ; the speaker 
is all the while some distance ahead, and the mind has to deal with 
two sets of words at the same time. This, of course, could'not be 
done unless the mind and hand thoroughly understood each other, 
unless the requisite forms for the representation of the words were 
80 well known and remembered that they instantly presented them- 
selves for use. The least hesitation about an outline might throw the 
reporter back half-a-dozen words, and make him Iose the thread of a 
sentence. As I have said, the mind and the hand must be in perféct 
accord in regard to the written characters. But this is not the only 
mental effort involved. IF the reporter’s work is to be properly done 
he must attend nof only to the verbal expression but to the sense of 
the speaker. Unless shorthand characters are at his fingers’ ends, 
this is almost a matter of impossibility. The mind can hardly at- 
tend to the meaning of what is being written’while it is actively en- 
gaged in considering the forms of the words; but when these are 
called up instantly, as they are required, with but little conscious 
effort, it can pay as much attention to the speaker’s train of thought 


as can the niind of any ordinary listener who is not engaged in 
writing.—f [bid. ) 


Mental abstraction during report taking. 


The reporter constantly hears the observation made to him, “I 
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suppose you cannot attend to the sense white you are busily occupied 
in writing it in shorthand.” I presume I need not say here that, that 
is a sheer delusion. Though the mind must be in some way at work 
in regard to the mechanical expression of the words, it is ordinarily, 
under the oircumstanees I have mentioned, quite free to devote its 
powers to taking im the sense (if there ke any) of the speakers’ utter- 
ances, or it may, strange as it may seem to the uninitiated, wander 
at its own sweet will away altogether frum the speaker and his 
specch, without bestowing a thought on the words he is uttering or 
the chavacters required to represent them or the sense intended to be 
eonveyed. Yes, you may, if you are an adept at the art, report a 
speech and be at the same time thinking of anything but the words 
you are recording—of your dinner, of your sweetheart, of your un- 
paid tailor’s bill, of the holiday trip you are going to take, of the 
address you are expected to give at the next meeting of your society. 
I have ofen, when transcribing or dictating my notes, come across 
passages which I had not the slightest recollection of having written, 
and which I must have written while thinking of some totally dif- 
ferrent subject. I remember onee taking a reportin this way when a 
burst of laughter came from the meeting. J had not the remotest idea 
of whathad been said to occasion it, and whilethe laughter was going on 
I took the opportunity of reading back a line or two in order to discover 
the joke, which I did in due course. | have often wondered how far the 
mind is really at liberty thus to dispose of itself during the actual 
work of note-taking, and have occasionally tried some experiments with 
a view toa solution of the question. Ordinarily the wandering of the 
thought away from the speaker and his speech isan involuntary thing 
and may be nothing more than the very similar phenomenon that one 
experiences in church when a prosaic sermon fails to secure ow hea’ 
divided attention. But I have often found that I have been able ,y 
a distinct effort of will, while taking shorthand notes, to direct my 
thought in quite another channel, to reflurnish my house, to plan a 
journey, to take a trip on my tricycle, or to pay or receive a visit, 
and ¢he like, paying no attention whatever to what 1 was writing. 
But there seems to be a decided limit to this kind of mental abstrae- 
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tion. I tried the other day, for instance, to do « very small sur in 
arithmetic while writing shorthand from rather slow dictation, and 
J utterly failed to acvomplish the task. I then tried to compose a 
couplet, but I came to grief most ignominiously. The moment my 
mind was fixed on a given number, “ seven,” “ fifteett,” of on & word of 
phrase in the couplet—* love,” or “dove,” or “ fifteen,” dr on & Wold vr 
phrase in the couplet—“ love” or “ drove,” “ smart” or “ heart” —the 
fingers straightway. stopped or staggered, and wanted to write the 
number or the word thotight of instead of the words dictated. I 
imagine that when the mind voltintarily or involuntarily dwells on 
other subjects in the way I have described, while the hand is engaged 
in reporting, the thought is uncotinected with verbal expression, and 
that therefore there is no separate set of words coming in-the way of 
those which the hand is recording. Undcr these vircumstances the 
thought is free to wander to any extent, as it may well do, without 
clothing itself in language. But when definite words are itseparable 
from the train of thought an antagonism is set up, tle mind and hand 
arc no longet accurately co-ordinated, and the fingers stay their 
onward course. 


Before leaving this subject let me sny that ulthough it is quite 
possible, as I have shown, to report a speaker discoursing on one stb- 
ject and at the same time to think of another, the habit is one which 
should always be discouraged. Unless the mind is at work tipon 
what the speaker is saying, absurd verbal mistakes are easily made. 
Words of similar sound become confused, and the reporter finds, for 
example, that whereas the speaker has alluded to “a double lie in 
the shape of half a truth,” he has actually written ‘a double eye in 
the shape of half a tooth.”—(/bid.) 


Listening to a speaker and at the same time 
transcribing preceding notes, 


There is another instance of complicated mental operation in 
connection with reporting which has often stirprised me—I refer to 
the act of listening to a speaker while transcribing the notes of 
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another part of his speech, or perhaps of the address of another 
speaker. This is not an uncommon experience. The reporter is, 
perhaps, taking a eondensed report ; he has taken down some passage 
which he wants to give fally ; to save time he transcribes it at the 
meeting, and while he ¢s engaged at his task his ears are sufficiently 
attentive to what is being said -to enable him to note any remarkable 
uttérance which he ought to preserve, and you may see him suddenly 
discontinue his transcript and jot down the few words which he 
wants to record, and then-to resume his former task. 


Now, whether in all these simultaneous actions there are dif- 
ferent, and, so to say, independent regions of the mind at work at the 
Same time, whether the different tasks performed are under the con- 
trol of different cerebral convolutions, or whether the phenomena are 
to be explained on the theory of automatic or unconscious cerebra- 
tion, is a question that I am not guing to discuss ; J refer it to the 
physiologists, or psychologists, and shall feel greatly indebted to any 
of those gentlemen if they will solve the mystery for me.—(JZbid.) 


Reporters; though “writing by sound” must 
“write sense.” 


‘“‘T suppose you write by sound, and not by sense?’ So said a 
Jearned counsel when examining a reporter, who, at a celebrated trial, 
was called to prove his notes. It was intended to be a damaging 
question, and to depreciate the value of the witness’s evidence. In 
this respect nothing could have been more absurd. The same thing, 
however, has been repeated ad nauseam by persons who have desired 
to cast a slur upon the work of the shorthand writer ; and in the 
early days of Phonography shorthand writers themselves, who cer- 
tainly ought to have known better, often indulged in the meaningless 
sneer, “It is writing by sound, you know, not by sense.” In truth, 
it would be just as rational to say, “I suppose you talk by sound, 
and not by sense.” Of course (the reply would be), I talk by sound ; 
whether I talk sense or not depends not upon my vocal organs, but 
upon the actien of my brain, upon the ideas which I manage to con- 
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vey by the sound. Precisely the same answer must be given with 
regard to shorthand. True, I write by sound ; whether I write sense 
(to “‘ write 6y sense” is hardly English) depends upon whether there 
is any sense te write. If the sounds convey sense, I write sense ; if 
they convey nonsense, I write nonsense. : 


But I suppose what is really meant to be conveyed by the oracu- 
lar utterances to which I have alluded is, that the professional re- 
porter requires something more than the ability to write the sounds 
that he hears. That may seem a very profound observation, and one 
hears it sometimes made with very impressive solemnity. But surely 
it needs no Solon to discever it. It is the merest truism, and no 
one but a simpleton would dispute it; I had almost said that no one 
but a simpleton would think it worth while to enunciate it. The 
reporter (whatever system of shorthand he writes) has a good deal 
more to do thea to take down sounds; but that is his first task, and, 
unless he has an extraerdinary memory, he can no more do his work 
without this preliminary than an artist can produce a picture without 
paint and brush and canvas. The words are his raw material, which 
requires more or less manipulation before attaining its ultimate 
shape ; and the reporter's success largely depends upon the skill 
which he manifests in the manipulative or formative process. It is 
his business to grasp the sense of the words which he writes. If they 
fitly express that sense his task is a light one—he has but to repro- 
duce the words he has written. If they are clumsily put together, 
he has to put them in a more comely form, to fill up gaps, to remove 

‘excrescences, to round off angularities, and if necessary add a little 
polish. If there is no sense in the words he has to record, it is not 
his function to supply that commodity: he must then content himself 
with presenting the words as they are uttered, simply seeing that 
they are grammatical, or (if that discretion be permitted him) omit 
them altogether.—(Jbzd.) 


Ideas not intelligibly expressed by Speakers. 


There are two classes of persons who fail to supply the reporter 
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with sense in addition to sound. The first consist of speakers who 
have ideas, but fail to express them intelligibly ; the second have no 
ideas at all, and their words are Vox et preterea nihil, The first of 
these give the reporter the most concern. It is of very little conse- 
quence how the man of no ideas is represented ; but to misrepresent 
a thoughtful man, who has the misfortune to express himself awlh- 
wardly or obscurely, is a more serious matter. The conscientious 
reporter will do his best, in the case of such a speaker, to seize the 
thought that he has vainly endexvored to express, and enshrine it in 
more suitable words ; but, however painstaking he may be, he runs 
the risk of failure, and may even be betrayed into attributing to the 
speaker sentiments which he wotld utterly disavow. Such a result 
is mortifying, but it is the speaker and not the reporter who is at 
fault. It is said that o Member of Parliament once rosc in the House 
of Commons to make a speech, and in his first few sentences express- 
ed himsclf so badly as to say the very opposite of what he intended ; 
and when the members laughed he made matters worse by adding, 
*‘ Mr. Speaker, when I say that, [ inean this !” ‘That is exactly the case 
with many orators: when they say that, they mean this ; and it is too 
bad to blame the unfortunate reporter if he has failed to discern the 
precise parta of the speech where meatiing and expression have been 
divorced. There is a species of aphasia with which certain nervous 
persons are affected, the chief peculiarity of which is that the patient 
constantly mistakes one word for another, and one class of words for 
another class. If asked how old he is, he will perhaps reply, “ Six- 
pence halfpenny ;” and if interrogated as to where he was born, he 
may say in all simplicity, ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar.” This affection is 
attributed, 1 believe, to a defect in certain of the convolutions of the 
brain: and I have sometimes thotight that some stich cerebral mis- 
chief might explain the singular misuse ef words on the part of 
speakers whom now aud then it is one’s misfortune to report. What- 
ever the explanation, it is certain that sense and sound are not duly 
co-ordinated, and what Madam Malaprop oalls “a sad derangement 
of epitaphs” is the result, bewildering the atiditors, and driving the 
reporter to the verge of despair. How mavy of the complaints of 
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inaccuracy that one reads in the newspapers from irate orators are 
due to the cause I do not pretend to say, but there can be very little. 
doubt that it is the origin of nota few ofthem. Like most other 
reporters, I have often pored over sentences (which J have been cer- 
tain I have written correctly) until my head ached in the vain en- 
deavor to extract the speaker's meaning ; and have ended by omit- 
ting the passage entirely, or letting it pass in the hope, not perhaps 
f{ very Sanguine one, that others might solve a mystery which had 
been impenctrable to myself. The speaker may or may not have 
had a clear perception of his meaning ; at any rate, he has failed to 
convey it in language adapted to ordinary intelligence. Of course I 
am not now speaking of very technical matters, which will naturally 
appear more or less obscure to those who are not themselves experts, 
but of the ordinary range of subjects which involve no special diffi- 
culty of comprehension. Nor am I alluding to defcetive and badly- 
constructed sentences which, however faulty in composition, serve to 
convey clearly enough the speaker’s meaning ; an experienced repor- 
ter knows well enough how to deal with these ; I refer to cases of 
verbal entanglement in which sound and sense have been complately 
severed, and language has been employed in what is supposed to be 
its diplomatic use, to conceal rather than to reveal thought. Such 
cases might often baffle the wisdom of Solomon; they certainly 
transcend the powers and disturb the dreams of the nineteenth cen- 
tury reporter.—(Jbid.) 


Speakers who have no ideas to express. 


As to the second elass of persons whom I naentioned—those: who. 
bave no ideas to express—I need say but little. J+ may seem strange: 
that persons so illkendowed showld ever venture to rise andi address 
a meeting, but the phenomenon is not a very rare one. Every re- 
porter can recall cases in which he has had to rend through whole. 
pages of shorthand notes, a wilderness of mere words, in search of’ 
some thought or fact that could be embodied im the report Ke was 
preparing ; but sound and sense have been in imverse proportion, 
and after all his endeavors to obtain a solid residuum out of such 
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abundant matetial, his work has painfully reminded him of the 
recipe for Irish workhouse soup—a quart of water boiled down to # 
pint! Some popular speakers even occasionally deliver themselves 
of addresses of the character. Called upon, perhaps, at short notice, 
and having little or nothing to say, they utter a few sentences ore 
rotundo and with such an amplitude of verbiage that the audience is as 
much impressed as the old lady who derived spiritual comfort from 
her minister's solemn pronunciation of “ Mesopotamia.” But once 
in the reporter’s cructble the words speedily evaporate, leaving no 
more substantial precipitate than the Hibernian article of diet 
aforesaid.—(Jbid.) 


“By thy words thou shalt be justified or 
condemned,” 


If then the reporter in the witness-box or elsewhere be hence- 
forth twitted with writing sound and not sense, my recommendation 
is that he should simply reply, “'Fhat depends,” and shift the re- 
sponsibility from his own shoulder to that of the speaker. I know it 
is sometimes alleged that a reporter’s business is to convert nonsense 
into sense, to correct misstatements, and generally sit in judgment 
on what a speaker is saying. For myself} wholly disclaim any such 
duty. With aspeaker’s arguments and statements of fact (slips of the 
tongue apart) I have absolutely no concern except as a recorder. If 
he is faulty in his logic, weak in his history, and altogether at sea 
in his geography, that is his concern, not mine. If I am condensing 
I use my discretion as to what I omit and what I retain ; but when 
reporting fully, it is not my business, as indeed it is not within my 
power, to see that every conclusion is logically deducible from the 
premise, or that every fact stated has an historical or scientific basis. 
My function is to endeavor to understand what the speaker means, 
and to give it expression as nearly as may be in his own language ; 
ao that he may not escape the application of the Seriptural law, “ By 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.” —(Zbid.) 
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A popular fallacy that “shorthand writers” 
and “reporters” are synonymous terms. 


That having attained to proficiency in shorthand writing, the 
portals of an honorable, if not particularly lucrative profession are 
thrown open, and nothing remains but to enter in and take full pos- 
session. No young man can make » greater mistake than to suppose 
that because he has mastered the principles of phonography, ke is of 
necessity endowed with all the essential qualifications of a first class 
reporter. It is time this false motion were exploded, so-that the evil 
in question may im some degree be remedied. Lads yet at school ; 
young men in their teens, men of maturer years evemif not of much 
riper judgment ; and fond parents entertaining ambitious designs in 
reference to their peculiarly gifted sons—all these must have their 
minds disabused of the idea that by investing some few shillings in 
shorthand books and giving for a few months an oecasional spare 
hour to their study one is thereby being fully qualified to-take rank in 
the Fourth Estate of the realm. There is no such: royal road to 
journalism ; and it is because of the influx of large numbers who have 
acted upon the idea, that the efficiency and character of the profes- 
sion are in danger of being lowered and its avenues blocked: up by 
crowds of incompetent pretenders.—(Chambers Journal, 1881.) 


Like a poet, a reporter is “born” not “made.” 

The saying that “ poets are born not made,” applies with equal 
force and truth to journalists. There are certain qualifications which 
it is absolutely necessary a reporter should possess, the nature of 
which would never be dreamed of by the inexperienced, and for 
which a mere proficiency in shorthand can never act as a substitute. 
It would be just as reasonable for a lad who had merely mastered 
the rudiments of geometrical drawing to consider himself competent 
to the whole day work of an experienced Civil Engineer as for any 
one to imagine that because he can “take down” a sermon at the 
rate of ninety words a minute and transcribe the same at the rate of 
a column in four hours, he is entitled to rank alongside men such as 
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Thomas Alten Reed or Archibald Forbes. A note-taker such a one 
may in time become ; but a note-taker and a reporter are two very 
different personages. A man may even be able to take every word 
of a low and eloquent speech, and furnish a transcript which for 
accuracy could not be surpassed ; and yet be far removed from beiug 
2 qualified journalist. There is as much difference between a mere 
shorthand writer and a capable reporter, as there is between a photo- 
grapheranda portrait painter. Indeed this power to takedown a speech 
verbatim—although everyreportershould possess this power—is in ac- 
tual work, perhaps, ofallhisaccomplishments, the least often called into 
requisition. It is seldom indeed that a reporter finds himself called 
upon to follow a speaker from beginning to end, and to reproduce 
that speech word for word, relying upon mechanical skill rather than 
mental ability. In the prosecution of his work, this mechanical skill 
is simply the reporter’s collecting agent, which he employs in get- 
ting together the raw material out of which to evolve form and 
symmetry. When a man listens to two hours rapid speaking with 
the consciousness that six columns of talk have to be reproduced in 
one column of print, it is then he realises the fact that mere mecha- 
nical skill forms but a very small, even to an essential portion, of a 
reporters stock in trade. It is under such circumstances as this that 
scores of young men find to their cost, as well as to their chagrin 
what a grand mistake they have made in supposing themselves duly 
qualified reporters on the strength of a fair proficiency in short- 
hand writing. —(/bid.) 


A reporter must be endowed with the intui- 
tive faculty of seizing upon the essential 
features of a speech. 


It must be borne in mind that there are certain faculties a re- 
porter must necessarily possess, which, if not natural, can rarely if 
ever, be acquired. They may be developed and improved, if present 
in some degree, but they can scarcely be imparted where the germ 
itself is altogether wanting. He must possess the faculty of intui- 
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tively seizing upon the essential features of any occurrence which he 
may be interested to report, whether it be a single speech, an entire 
meeting, or some important public affair extending over days or 
even weeks. It would never do for a reporter, either whilst an 
affair was in progress, or upon its termination, to be anxiously cogi- 
tating within himself as to what he should retain and what he should 
reject all this must be settled by the faculty of which we are speak- 
ing, and which must attract, as to a focus, the really important 
points—grouping them in their proper order and within the neces- 
sary limits, without loss of time or any special effort being involved 
in the process. He must also have an intuitive perception of the 
relative value of words with all their shades of meaning, so that he 
may be able to employ just that partioular word which shall convey 
to the reader the exact sense and meaning of the original. And with 
this latter faculty must be combined the gift of facile expression and 
natural and correct arrangement ; for woe untohim if he be under 
the necessity of writing and re-writing before he can get his composi- 
tion into something like proper form.—( bid.) 


A reporter requires a well-balanced mind, a 
cool head and an impartial judgment. 


We do not say a reporter should have no fixed principles, no 
private opinions of his own, but he must be careful not to allow his 
opinions to influence his reports. In his degree, he should aspire to 
something like the impartiality of the judge, who, whilst on the 
bench, knows nothing of friend or foe, but decides simply upon the 
merits, and altogether apart from personal considerations. 


In times of political excitement and contest the caution, prudence 
and judgment of the reporter are frequently put to the severest tests, 
and it will be well for him in such times if he bear in mind the old 
maxim to have long ears and a short tongue.—(/bid.) 
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A reporter should be posted up to date with 
reference to current literature. 


The reporter so far as his position and duties call for it, 
should keep ‘rimself abreast of the times. He must be acquainted 
‘not only with the history of the past, but also with the occurrences 
of the present. In order to accomplish this, it is obvious that he 
imust be conversant with current literature in its various forms. He 
aust know generally what is appearing in the leading daily papers ; 
the weekly religious, social and miscellaneous publications, the month- 
ly magazines, and the quarterly reviews. But if, in order to do this 
he finds it necessary to sit himself compilers in his arm-chair 
take them up, and read every sentence in them, then he may as 
well give up the task at once ; for frequently it will be impossible 
to do more than take a hasty glance at a paper or magazine whilst 
journeying to some appointment or between the cases in a Police or 
County Court. Consequently he must possess the power of assinri- 
lation, and be uble, if he expects to rise in his profession to make 
himself acquainted in a comparatively short time with the merits of 
any subject he may be called to write upon. Of course, this means, 
in many cases, a good deal of superficiality ; but all journalists must, 
from the exigencies of their situation, be more or less superficial. 
—(7', A. Reed.) 


A reporter should keep within 3 or 4 words 


of the speaker. 


In taking notes of a speech the reporter is generally a few words 
behind the speaker. He may at times be ten or a dozen words in 
arrear, but he should endeavour to keep within throe or four words 
if possible. In the latter case a sudden increase in speed will not 
disconcert him ; but it may be fatal if ke is already a long way be- 
hind. It is quite possible to be too close to the speaker. Singular 
mistakes may arise from the proximity. Thus, I have myself written 
the figures “40” as the beginning of the word “fortitude.” They 
were, of course, written before the final syllable “tude” had been 
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uttered, or had time to reach the brain. In the same way, when 
elose upon the speaker's heels, I have written the grammalogue fer 
“very,” and have had to cross it out on discovering that the word 
was “‘ verified,” which required an entirely different commencement. 
In such cases the writing and the utterance must have been prac- 
tically simultaneous.—(J6zd.) 


A reporter must have brain power to take 
in the sense of the speaker at the same 
time that he keeps pace with him. 


I have recommended the student to follow carefully, as far as 
possible, the sense of what he is writing. I know it has often been 
suggested that the reporter who is busy with his pen in recording a 
speech, and is perhaps straining every nerve to keep pace with the 
speaker, has no brain power left to take in the sense of the words, for 
seeing the point of an argument, or apprehending the general struc- 
ture of a discourse. There is very little truth in this suggestion ; in 
many respects it is the very opposite of true. Ido not deny that an 
unskilled Shorthand writer, who has not the forms at his fingers’ 
ends, ready to be traced without the slightest hesitation, who has 
consciously to tkznk of the outlines he is drawing, may find it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to follow his speaker in a double sense, in 
thought as well asin word. Nor will I go so far as to say that even 
an accomplished reporter, whose Shorthand forms are his obedient 
and agile slaves, may not now and then find himself in the same 
position. When hard pressed by a flucnt speaker, discoursing, say, 
on a technical or unfamiliar subject, it is quite conceivable that even 
he, with all his skill and experience, may be so much occupied with 
the effect to secure an accurate record of the words as to be unable 
to follow with anything like ease or comfort the train of thought or 
the narration of facts with which he has to deal. But under ordinary 
circumstances an efficient stenographer finds that his practice of note- 
taking not only is no obstacle to his mental apprehension of the 
spoken words, but in some cases absolutely assists him to grasp their 
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meaning. He is compelled to listen with great care, to concentrate 
his attention upon the words and sentences as they fall from the 
speaker's lips, and not allow himself to be diverted from his task ; 
his ear is a cultivated one through his habit of note-taking, and, in 
spite of the disadvantage of not being able to look at the speaker 
he catches many words that would eseape a casual listener ; 
and if he knows that he has to give, not perhaps a verbatim, but a 
condensed account of what is said, he has the strongest reason for 
endeavouring to seize the points as they arise. Thepractice of note- 
taking, therefore, is a help, and not a hindrance. Of course, I know 
that it is possible for the Shorthand writer, especially when he has 
an easy speaker to follow, to pursue his work in a mechanical sort of 
way without having the remotest idea of the words he is writing. 
He may be even pursuing a totally independent train of thought, 
planning his holiday tour, wondering how the tailor’s bill is to be 
paid, recalling the incidents of last night’s pantomime, and knowing 
no more of what he is recording than his pen or his note-book. But 
this is not a habit to be encouraged. The trained and conscientious 
reporter, as a rule, follows the sense as well as the sound ; if not, he 
pays the penalty of falling into many a pitfall. Ludicrous mishear- 
ings are often the result of inattention te the sense of spoken words ; 
and, unless the mistake is detected in transcribing—an operation 
that is also sometimes conducted without due deliberation—it may 
get into print, very much to the confusion of the reporter and the 
annoyance of the speaker.—(/6zd.) 


Individuality of speech in temperament and 
diction, actuality and color should be 
preserved. 


When revising and condensing the speeches of public men the 
conscientious reporter retains, as far as possible, the exact phraseology 
that has been used. If this course were not generally followed by 
the reporters, the individuality of speeches in temperament and 
diction, their actuality and colour, would be lost. All would be 
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alike so far as the outward dress of language is concerned ; all would 
be reduced or raised to the same monotonous level. Some people 
may still retain the notion which had some vogue in the early days 
of reporting, that reporter's colour their reports of speeches, accord- 
ing to their own political opinions. But the idea if it does exist, is 
utterly without foundation. <A reporter is no more influenced in his 
work by his political opinions than is a doctor or a lawyer.—(MICHAEL 
MacDonaau in the Nineteenth Century March 1895.) 


In condensation of a speech, the facts and 
arguments should be scrupulously 
adhered to. 


Ifa meeting has to be condensed to one-half or two-thirds of the 
length of a verbatim report, a judicious reporter should be able to give 
hisreadersall the facts and argumentsadduced very much in the words 
of the speakers themselves, omitting only the repetitions and the 
unnecessary verbiage which characterize the great majority of spoken 
addresses. A public speaker is naturally more diffuse than he would 
-be if communicating his thoughts in writing. A reader can look 
back at a paragraph the sense of which he has missed, but a listener 
has no such resource, and he therefore expects that the speaker ad- 
dressing him should be full and explicit in his declarations. The 
reporter, in his work of condensation, may often be helped, both in 
matter and style, by thinking what the speaker would have written 
had he been using his pen instead of his tongue. In regard to 
length, it may be safely asserted that, as a general rule, a speech 
may be condensed to three-fourths or two-thirds of its entire length 
without missing a single idea contained in it. Some speeches, it is 
true, are so terse and pointed in style as to be incapable of this kind 
of treatment, but these are very exceptional. 


Where the condensation is of a severer kind, involving the re- 
jection, not simply of superfluous verbiage, but of the less material 
parts of a speech, and the retention of its salient features, a still 
greater demand is made upon the judgment and discretion of the re- 
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porter. Some excellent Shorthand writers, no doubt from the want 
of experience in this particular branch of reporting work, find it 
dificult and perplexing. Accustomed to transcribe punctiliously 
every syllable they have taken down, they cannot endure the thought 
of extensive omissions such as are often needed in newspaper re- 
porting. There is a time-honored story, ben trovato if not vero, of a 
Times reporter, on being desired by the editor to cut down a speech 
to one-half its length, innocently inquired which half he should 
write. I have hardly ever met with so perfect a specimen of the 
stenographer pure and simple; but I have known many a young re- 
porter who, in trying to condense a long speech, has laboriously 
begun at the beginning, dropping a few words here and there, afraid 
to skip entire sentences, and retaining a large portion of what, after 
all, has been mere introductory matter leading up to the substantial 
part of the address ; so that when this has been reached he has 
discovered, to his dismay, that he has used up all the space allotted 
to him, and, unless he begins de novo, he has to dismiss tho really 
important part of the speech in a few lines. The substance of a 
speech is often summed up at the end in a few words by the speaker 
himself; and if the reporter has been wise enough to take them 
down he cannot, as a rule, do better than adopt them for his own 
abridgment.—(J 6rd.) 


How much a reporter should take down of a 
speech of which only a condensed report 
will be required. 

For a perfect and ideal condensation a reporter should per- 
haps have before him a verbatim report of the speaker’s words. 
But this involves a great deal of labor alike in the original note- 
taking and in going through a mass of almost useless material 
to pick out the parts that alone are needed for the condensed 
report. The reporter is often able, in listening to a speech, to 
jot down its chief characteristics and all its telling points, with- 
out the necessity of taking a full note. In this case, when he 
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comes to transcribe, the greater part of the mental work of selec- 
tion has been already accomplished, and all that remains to be 
done is to give it verbal shape. The labor of wading through a dozen 
or twenty pages of notes in search of “points” is thus saved. But 
that is not the only view of the question. It is not always possible 
to decide during the delivery of a speech what the really important 
points may prove to be. A seemingly insignificent remark, which 
the reporter has not thought it necessary to note, may turn out to 
have a very important bearing on the general argument or statement ; 
and it is not until the speaker has concluded that the different parts 
of his address reveal their true relations and proportions. From 
this point of view a careful reporter will often prefer to take a very 
full, I do not mean verbatim, report of a speech of which he knows 
that only a brief summary will be required. This will be especially 
the case when the speech is one of unusual importance, such as that 
of a leading statesman dealing with an interesting political question. 
There is, no doubt, a great deal of common-place reporting that 
hardly calls for this extra exertion on the part of the reporter ; and, 
indeed, the pressure under which reporting is commonly done almost 
forbids the expenditure of time which such a method involves. But 
in no case should the reporter content himself with taking down just 
so much of a speech as he expects to require for his condensed report. 
Without troubling himself to take a verbatim note, he should take 
enough to preserve the general drift of the speech, if only that he 
may be able the better to describe its purport, though he may not 
need ever to summarize it in the ordinary way. It is much better 
that he should throw away a certain amount of labor in useless note- 
taking than run the risk of missing something which, at first ap- 
pearing immaterial, acquires importance from a later part of the 
specch, or from some comment of a subsequent speaker. Much: 
naturally will depend on the degree of condensation required and 
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Slavish adherence to the speaker’s words is 
out of the question. ~- 


Condensation is not the only art which the reporter has to 
cultivate in reporting speeches. Even when taking a full, or so- 
called verbatim speech he soon discovers that a slavish adherence to 
the speaker’s words is out of the question. Different views are taken 
by different reporters as to how far they are justified in departing 
from the precise phraseology employed by a speaker. There are, 
unquestionably, some speakers whom no reporter in his senses would 
dream of reporting literally. The style is so incoherent, the gram- 
mer 80 loose, and the general construction so involved, that nothing 
less than a verbal transformation is needed before the words are 
presented to the public in a printed form. Long sentences have to 
be broken up, and short ones amalgamated, redundancies lopped off, 
hiatuses supplied, and a confused, jerky, obscure speech made to 
read smoothly, easily and intelligibly. Nor is this always an easy 
task, even to the practised hand. Ifsuch a speech happens to deal 
with statistics, or with any subject of a complicated character or re- 
quiring great precision of expression, the labor involved in preparing 
it for the press is very great, and, when the greatest care has been 
exercised, the result is often unsatisfactory. It is useless to say that 
such persons should not be allowed to speak in public, or that if they 
do, they should not be reported. It is enough to know that they do 
speak, and that sometimes they must be reported. These efforts 
are among the painful duties of the reporter, and must be accepted 
together with the easier and more agreeable parts of his professional 
occupation.—(Zbzd.) 


Hopelessly involved speakers. 


Some speakers are so hopelessly involved, rarely completing a 
single sentence, that the task of the reporter in dealing with their 
speeches is by no means an casy one, and, as I have said, nothing 
short of a complete reconstruction will suffice to render them intel- 
ligible. A speaker of this class will begin a sentence two or three 
times before making a start, then suddenly draw up and make a 
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plunge in another direction, then double back for a moment, then 
dive into the thickets of a never-ending parenthesis, then wander 
about in a maze, and finally land in a region of impenetrable obscu- 
rity. Half an hour’s “turn” at oratory of this description in its 
most aggravated form is simply maddoning. I have sometimes heard 
a speaker begin after this fashion :— 


*¢ This resolution which has been moved by my friend on my right— 
I wish he was always on my right, for he is a kind of man—you know 
what I mean—I am always glad, and so is everybody that knows him as 
well as I do—we went to school together I don’t know how many years 
ago, and I don’t want to remember—I was about to say that the princi- 
ples which we are met this evening are principles that no one, not even 
the lady who has just spoken—and we are delighted to see ladies on the 
platform ; how we should get on without them I am sure—well, I sup- 
pose they could not get on without us either, for you know Milton says, 
or if it is not Milton, I am not quite sure, but as we advance in life our 
memory doesn’t improve ; at least that is my experience—” 


and so on. Fortunately such meaningless talk can generally be 
omitted ; but when a reporter has to supply, perhaps for official 
purposes, a verbatim report, or what is understood to be such, and 
has to deal with material of this description, he is tempted to be- 
wail his fate. There are no consecutive ideas ; there is nothing that 
is of capable of condensation ; and if he gives any report at all—a 
verbatim one is out of the question—he must draw upon his own 
resources, and make the best guess he can as to, what the speaker 
might, could, would, or should have said. —(bzd) 


Precision and deliberation in a speaker ensure 
a faithful record of speech. 

Other speakers, however, speak with so much precision and 
deliberation that the reporter has nothing to do but faithfully to 
record and literally transcribe the words, as an amanuensis would do 
in the case of ordinary dictation. But this is a rare experience. If 
it were a common one, the reporter’s occupation would be one of the 
easiest, requiring little more than mechanical skill. Perhaps it is 
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fortunate that it is not so. Difficult speeches, whether in point of 
speed or of verbal construction, demand the services of highly skilled 
reporters, and this naturally affects the important question of re- 
muneration. Between the two extremes that I have mentioned, there 
are many gradationsto be dealt with according to thenecessities of the 
case, or according to the discretion of the reporter. I have said that 
a reporter may sometimes be guided in his transcript by his view 
of what a speaker would have written instead of spoken. This is 
especially the case when he is summarising or considerably abbre- 
viating. If he is presenting a full report, I do not think that he 
should always or often adopt this standard. If the speech reads 
fairly well as delivered, there is no necessity to embellish or recon- 
struct it—a process which might destroy its character as a speech, 
The reporter is not called upon to convert a speech into an essay. 
He should, of course, correct any obvious slip or grammatical blunder, 
and make the words read with reasonable smoothness and accuracy, 
not omitting to preserve any individual characteristics of the speaker 
which they may exhibit.—(Jb:d.) 


A reporter is not a party pelitician. 


If the reporter isastrong politician, he may wince under the neces- 
sity of giving prominence to one of the enemy’s camp, and keeping his 
own favorites in the back-ground. But the born reporter is nota 
party politician ; and it is to him a matter of suprome indifference 
(unless he is paid by quantity) whether he expands a speech to three 
or four columns or condenses it into as many lines. Conservative 
and Liberal, Gladstonian and Unionist, are but verbal expressions ; 
apart from his “copy” they are meaningless. As he writes, he is 
each and all in turns. He abandons his own identity, and merges 
it into that of the speaker. He is for the time possessed, if not 
“ obsessed,” and gives forth as he receives. Nor does he at all suffer 
from these rapid transitions ; they become natural to him. When 
he is at work it is as mueh his duty to sink his own individuality as it 
is in the case of the barrister when he is representing his clients. I 
know that this doctrine is sometimes pushed to an unwarrantable 
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extreme, and made to justify a political writer in writing in direct 
violation of his own convictions. The cases are not paralled. The 
reporter does not make himself responsible for what he writes ; he is 
professedly but a mouth-piece, a narrator. The other assumes the 
function of a teacher and a guide.—(/bid.) 


One reason as to how public speakers happen 
to be misrepresented. 


The context is the most powerful aid to deciphering similar 
words, but in technical reporting it is impossible to obtain the 
aid of the context unless one is familiar with the subject of dis- 
course. Without this knowledge, an expert acquaintance with 
the phonographic art would be insufficient ; for, however rapid- 
ly you may write, technical reporting will be far beyond your reach 
unless the subject is one with which you are acquainted. It is 
really remarkable the number of scientific terms having widely differ- 
ent meanings which seem to go in pairs as regards phonographic 
outlines ; and it is often absolutely impossible for the uninitiated, 
who require to go to the dictionary when in doubt, to tell which 
word may have been used by the speaker. 


It is impossible to emphasize too strongly the great importance 
of reproducing the words of public men without misrepresentation, 
Public speakers often complain that their utterances are misrepre- 
sented in the press, and althuugh such misrepresentation arises from 
a, variety of circumstances, they are more often than from any other 
cause, the result of the reporter’s ignorance of the means by which 
similar words, and similar outlines may be distinguished from each 
other.—-(Oliver McH van.) 


A reporter making himself the instrument of 
personal or political animosity. 

If a reporter is expected to report in such a way as to give a 

false impression of a speech, to omit some vital point which is essen- 

tial to the apprehension of the rest, or by some artful gloss to ex- 
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pose the speaker to ridicule or condemnation, no shelter or plea 
should avail him. However briefly he may be required to report, 
he should insist upon reporting accurately. Happily, there are very 
few cases in which he is expected to do otherwise. It is to the inter- 
est of a newspaper proprietor to give his readers accurate reports, 
and he looks to his reporters to supply that commodity. But I have 
known instances in which requests have been made of the nature I 
have indicated. No honourable reporter, however, should allow 
himself to be the instrument of personal or political animosity. If 
he has a duty to his employer, he has also, as we shall see, a duty to 
the speaker, and he has no right to be a party to anything in the 
nature of misrepresentation.—( 7’. A. Reed.) 


A speaker has a right to see that he is not 
misrepresented by the reporter. 


The relationship of reporters to speakers is one of a peculiar 
character. It is not the relation of employer and employed, and yet 
there is a distinct obligation on the part of the reporter to act fairly 
towards the persons whose speeches he reports. Not that he is obliged 
to report them fully, but that what he does report shall repre- 
sent, as far as space will permit, the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed. No speaker has a right to complain that he is briefly re- 
ported. He has no claim to the space allotted to him in the news- 
paper. His speeches are reported, not to oblige him, but for the 
information of the public. He has, however, the right to require 
that he shall not be misrepresented, and that, at any rate, the 
gencral purport of what he says shall be fairly presented to the 
reader. Some speakers have declared that they would rather not be 
reported at all, than have their specches passed through the con- 
densing apparatus of the reporter’s brain and pen. That may be 
their individual feeling, but they can hardly expect to have effect 


given to it.—(Jbéd.) 


A humiliating practice. 


The members of the Fourth Estate lose nothing by the assertion 
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of their individual consequence, and it is to be lamented that too 
many of the reporting staff descend to a great deal of the humilia- 
tion of the side-table and iced gooseberry as the price of a little flat- 
tery or an elaborate notice of some trumpery affair.—(J. JU. 
Stoqgueler.) 


Hush-money to reporters. 


T suppose there are few newspaper reporters of long experience 
who have not at times been tempted by pecuniary considerations to 
depart from the strict line of duty towards the journals which they 
represent. One of the commonest forms of bribery of this class ig 
that of “ keeping things out of the paper.” A man appears before a 
police court, and is extremely solicitous that his name should not be 
paraded in the daily broad sheet. A guinca offered to the reporter 
may secure his object, and if the reporter is not scrupulous, the 
public hears nothing of the matter. Those who have accepted this 
kind of “ hush-money” have sometimes sought to justify it by saying 
that no one is injured. It is a poor excuse for neglect of duty. 
Possibly the case was of no great public importance, and no injury 
was done to the paper by not reporting it. If so, well and good. 
But no high-minded reporter will consent to receive a bribe for such 
an omission. If he withholds the report, it should be on wholly 
different considerations, and he should not run the risk of having his 
judgment warped by a pecuniary recompense. 


Another form of bribery is that of inducing a reporter to aid a 
business concern, an exhibition, or a movement of any kind, by 
“writing it up.” It is so easy to write a laudatory paragraph ; and, 
after all, everyone knows what value to attach to newspaper effusions 
of that kind. That is the excuse sometimes offered for indiscrimi- 
nate or undeserved eulogy, and for the acceptance of an honorarium 
for penning it. But, surely, it is not consistent with a high sense of 
honour and responsibility ; and if the Press is to maintain a high 
tone and merit the confidence of the public, its contributors must be 
above yielding to temptations of this description.—( 7did.) 
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Temptations in Law Courts reporting. 


A bankrupt, who came from some place in Wales, was under 
examination on several occasions, and these examinations, which dis- 
closed some transactions of a dishonorable character, were duly re- 
ported. The reports were transferred to the columns of the paper 
published in the town in which the bankrupt resided, and the result 
was that lie was dismissed from the office of deacon, which he held 
in one of the dissenting chapels. On his application for a certificate, 
the Commissioner delivered an elaborate judgment, in which he 
reviewed the conduct of the bankrupt as a trader, and finally refused 
to grant any certificate whatever. 


While I was transcribing my notes of the judgment, the bank- 
rupt’s wife came to me and asked if I was the gentleman that put 
Thomas's affairs in the papers. 


I told her that I had reported his case hitherto. 
“ And will you put in what has taken place to-day ?” she asked. 
“ Yes,” I replied, “I am now writing it out.” 


*‘ Oh, indeed to goodness,” she exclaimed “ my poor Thomas has 
been very much purged already by what has been printed about 
him. They have tumed him out from being deacon, and what they 
will do now, indeed to goodness I don’t know.” 


I expressed such sympathy for her as I could, but resumed my 
transcript. 

“But must all this be published ?” she asked again. 

I replied affirmatively. 


‘“‘T am sure you must be very tired,” she said coaxingly, “‘ writ- 
ing so much ; you must want something. If you wouldn’t mind leav- 
ing out my poor Thomas's case, I wouldn’t mind giving you that.” 
And with that she laid down the princely sum of eighteenpence ! 


“TJ laughed outright at “ poor Thomas's” wife ; but I do her the 
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justice to say that she did not make any further offer. Sorrowfully 
taking up the eighteenpence, she went away saying, “Oh my poor 
Thomas, you have been purged enough before, but now you will be 
purged worse than all."—(Mr. H. Austin, in “ Stray Leaves from the 
Note-Book of a Provincial Reporter.”) 


High Standard of Reportorial competency. 


All the reporters for the daily journals above the rank of juniors 
must be able to undertake any task which may be assigned them, 
no matter on how short a notice. It is above all things essential that 
they be accomplished note-takcrs, rapid and accurate transcribers, 
good paragraphists and able to manufacture a column or more of 
descriptive matter out of very scanty materials. We have used the 
term accomplished note-takers which, of course, implics a competent 
acquaintance with shorthand. This qualification is not everything, 
and the time was when reporters managed to get along tolerably 
well without it but such is out of the question now. Not only must 
the reporter be able to take a verbatim note when such is required, 
but he ought to possess sufficient literary and other knowledge to 
prevent him from making egregious blunders in the transcription of 
his notes. Ofcourse this high standard of reportorial competency 
does not apply in the case of juniors, but the latter must at least 
show that they have in them the making of good journalists, — 
(Alexander Paterson.) 


The genuine and the counterfeit reporter. 


We by no means affirm that there is no room for further im- 
provement. The very opposite is the fact. There are the hangers- 
oa of the press who constitute a vast and most heterogeneous 
“mixed multitude.” They are to be met with in every town and 
district and though they call themselves “reporters” they have no 
right to such designation. Not a few of them earn a precarious 
livelihood as liners, and others in less reputable ways, and it is men of 
this kind who bring discredit upon the profession: the general public 
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not always taking the trouble to discriminate between the genuine 
and the counterfeit.—(Zbid.) 


Journalistic gem of the first water. 


The thoroughly competent “all round” reporter, who is at the 
same time steady and trustworthy is a journalistic gem of the first 
water. His worth to the newspaper proprietor who has the good 
fortune to secure his services is “ far above rubies.” It is only those 
who have had experience of reporters of an opposite stamp that are 
able to assess him at his proper value. Of course it is understood 
that combined with competence, steadiness and reliability, there is the 
mind to work. The journalist who possesses these qualifications 
takes a pleasure in his work and studies to make the interests of the 
paper with which he is connected hisown. He begrudges neither time 
nor labor in order that he may discharge his dutics with credit to 
himself and to the satisfaction of his employers and the public. 


Reporters of the above class are by no means so plentiful as 
some might he apt to imagine.—(Alexander Paterson.) 


The extent of a reporter’s technical 
knowledge. 


To be able to undertake with confidence every variety of work 
that is likely to fall to his lot, the shorthand writer needs to be an 
epitome of all the arts and sciences. One day he may be taking 
notes in the Law Courts in an action between two merchants, and 
the evidence may teem with expressions familiar to commercial peo- 
ple but “jargon” to most others. Next day he may be required to 
report one of a course of medical lectures, A day or two afterwards 
he may find himself in the afternoon at the annual meeting of a public 
company ; and in the evening taking down a lecture on some branch 
of botanical research. His next engagement may be at a political 
meeting on Saturday evening ; and on Sunday he may find himself 
seizing the words of a preacher, cramfull of out-of-the-way learning. 
His responsibility is great ; and if he is to discharge his duties with 
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satisfaction to himself and to his clients, he will often have to spend 
in study and practice the hours that he would prefer to devote to 
relaxation and pleasure. The question has sometimes been raised as 
to whether anyone man ought to undertake work of such great 
variety. There are shorthand writers who would take in hand with 
perfect confidence the most difficult work in the Law Courts, but who 
would hesitate before accepting an engagement to report the proceed- 
ings of the Iron and Steel Institute, or a course of clinical lectures. 
They know that unfamiliar words—expressions meaningless to them 
——would probably be cropping up, sometimes in profusion, in every 
sentence. They know that to follow any speaker well and with cer- 
tainty, one needs to be able to follow his argument intelligently, 
which implics some previous acquaintanco with the subject. They 
see that there are pitfalls ahead, and they are so anxious not to 
stumble, that they avold the path altogether. Ono of the speakers at 
the International Shorthand Congress in 1887 put this view very 
strongly. ‘“Ifaman,” he said, ‘Sis taking notes of a technical dis- 
cussion, or anything that really requires him to think about what he 
is writing, it is impossible for him to take a correct note unless he 
understands it, at least partially.” Asan old shorthand writer of 
considerable reputation, he declared that he would refuse to attend 
any proce¢dings whichhe thought he could not understand. ‘I would 
not attempt, for instance,” he added, “to deal with the technicalities 
I should meet with in the Admiralty Court, during the examination 
of witnesses of every description of nationality, speaking of the names 
of different ropes, rigging, and parts of a ship, which I had never 
heard of before, and which therefore I should be unable to recognize 
in the technical slang peculiar to the common sailor, who dealing 
with them as household words would rattle them out with the speed 
with which colloquial nratter is always delivered.” This contribution 
to the ethics of shorthand writing was not allowed toremain unchalleng- 
ed ; for immediately afterwards, another professional shorthand writer 
of not less experience rose and protested against its going forth from 
Congress that shorthand writers would not gointoany Court and take 
any case. The point is one upon whichit isnot desirableto lay downany 
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absolute rule. One can imagine the shorthand writing profession so 
carefully organized that there should be experts always available, each 
one of them trained to the highest pitch of efficiency in one special 
kind of work, so that one would undertake nothing but political 
meetings, another would confine himself to biological, anatomical and 
medical addresses and discussions, a third would attend solely to the 
geological and perhaps also the mathematical and astronomical 
“ department,” while a fourth would limit himself to sermons and 
popular lectures, and a fifthwould never attemptanything outside the 
Chancery Division and so on. The future, which, if we are to belicve 
certain enthusiasts for social reform, will organize thoroughly every 
branch of industry, may possibly see something of the kind ; but at 
present it is impracticable. There is no reason why the shorthand 
writer should refuse any sort of work that he is prepared to fit him- 
self to accomplish successfully. He must always he ready to give 
up time to preparing himself specially for special kinds of work ; 
unless he will do that, he had better decline the work. He need not 
endeavour to master every subject. He wants the ability to follow 
his speakers intelligently. By the very nature of the case he must 
content himself with a superficial knowledge of many subjects. The 
technical terms that he is likely to encounter he must be prepared 
for. He should concentrate himself upon these, ascertain what they 
are, and what they mean. Young phonographers sometimes imagine 
that they can dispense with this kind of preparation : experience will 
teach them the contrary. Older and more practised hands know the 
value of good cyclopeedias and books of reference. They will con- 
sult special treatises whenever neccessary. They know that the 
shorthand writer's education is never completed. He has to be 
always learning, always making himself more efficient. The ethical 
question raised at the Congress may be answered by the two pro- 
positions, that no shorthand writer ought to undertake any work that 
he is not competent to perform, and that every shorthand writer 
ought to take pains to prepare himself to accomplish successfully 
every kind of work that he accepts.—(Phonetsc Journal.) 
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Public speakers and members of the Bench 
and the Bar very often mumble and expect 
to be accurately reported. 


Who are better able to criticize public speakers than those upon 
whom devolves the task of reporting thcir utterances? A man’s 
valet, as a well-known proverb reminds us, knows more of his master’s 
faults than the outside public, and is aware of faults the very exis- 
tence of which that public does not suspect. And the reporter 
knows just what are the faults of the speaker better than most others 
of his hearers. The ordinary listener may miss a few words, may 
mis-hear othera, may not understand the meaning intended to be 
conveyed by certain clumsily-constructed sentences in the speech he 
listens to, but he carries away with him a general idea of the course 
of the arguments, and he is satisfied. He pays comparatively little 
attention to the faults, the omissions, the shortcomings. With the 
reporter it is otherwise. He is, by the very nature of his work, 
made painfully aware of the shortcomings, and could tell the speaker 
precisely where be is lacking. Sometimes, indeed, there may be, on 
the part of the reporter, especially when ho is young and inexperi- 
enced, a disposition to regard the spoaker as if ho were made for the 
reporters, and owed special duties towards them. He is inclined to 
think that the orator’s sentences ought to be composed of familiar 
phonographic phrases, that his speed should be steady, that he should 
never quote poctry, and that he should always pause when the re- 
porters have got a little in arrears with his words. 


But the lesson is soon learned that orators will not accommodate 
the reporters. Of a well-known dean it has been said that it appears 
as though, before preparing his sermons, he goes through all the 
text-books of shorthand and avoids every word and every phrase for 
which there is a convenient outline. This means that the dignitary 
in question strives after originality of expression, seeks to frame his 
sentences so that they shall make an impression by reasow of the 
novelty of their phraseology, or their furm. That is not a fault, and 
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no reporter, except when in a jocular mood, grumbles at it. But 
there are faults at which he does grumble seriously—faults that 
make his work needlessly difficult, and that detract greatly from the 
impression which the speaker desires to produce upon his hearers. 
A defect that is remediable becomes irritating when it is persisted in» 
until it gains the force of an ineradicable habit, and this is what 
takes place with a certain proportion of public speakers. The chicf 
difficulty—the root difficulty, of which others are the outcome—is 
the lack of the power to manage the voice properly. When a lead- 
ing Q.C. speaks not only rapidly but softly, so that his voice just 
reaches the ears of the judge and of the rival counsel sitting next to 
him ; or when the judge mutters and mumbles so that by straining 
their ears the counsel in the front row can just make out his mean- 
ing—the work of the reporter is made needlessly arduous atid un- 
certain. Judges and counselshouldremtember that they are in a public 
court, a court to which the public have access because the public are 
in the eyes of English law entitled to hcar what is taking place, and 
with this knowledge in mind they should speak so as to be heard all 
over the court. Often litigants interested in the actual cases beforo 
the courts are unable to hear what is said, and go away dissatisfied 
merely because counsel have mumbled instead of speaking out. This 
habit has increased greatly since the old oratorical style of addres- 
sing the court has gone out of fashion. A series of hurried conver- 
sations between judge and counsel is nowadays very common, and 
even when they speak, one at a time, it is difficult enough to hear 
what they say. 


Another conspicuous fault—an instance of the failure to manage 
the voice properly—is the habit of dropping the voice at the close 
of a sentence. The termination of 2 sentence affords an opportunity 
for taking breath : as a long sentefice approaches its conclusion, the 
lungs become greatly exhausted of air, and there is a tendency to 
lower the tone as one method of reducing the exertion. But there is 
no necessity to lower the tone: the exertion can be reduced without 
doing so. The best orators are those who train themselves to over- 
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come this practice. When Matthew Arnold went to America, ’and 
found himself called upon to address large audiences, he was wise 
enough to get hints from those who were able to point out the right 
way to make himself heard. At Boston, he had a theological orator 
to go with him, to hear him rehearse his address in the hall where 
he was, later in the day, to deliver it before an audience. This ex- 
perienced critic stopped him every time he dropped his voice, and 
apparently had to stop him many times before the English poet was 
cured of his failing. That was the right course to take, and many 
a speaker would be all the better if he would make experi- 
ments with a severe critic willing to tell him relentlessly of his faults. 
Mr. Holyoake, who has made a special study of public speakers and 
their shortcomings, lay great stress on the importance of pronouncing 
not only the final words of sentences, but also the final consonants 
of words with great distinctness. Of W. J. Fox, one of the leading 
Anti-Corn Law orators, he says that his voice was neither loud nor 
strong, but that it was heard in every part of Covent Garden Theatre, 
by reason of the clearness with which he pronounced the final con- 
sonants of the words he spoke. This is just what the reporter wants 
every speaker to do, and he wants it for the same reason that the 
ordinary hearer wants it, namely, that he may know what it is that 
the speaker says, and therefore be able to grasp with certainty the 
speaker's i a a Journal.) 


Thought and sentiment and not number of 
words constitute the main character 
of a speech. 


* Has he finished his speech?’ ‘“ Nothing like it; he has 
spoken five columns, and there are five more to follow!” Remarks 
such as these indicated the manner in which pressmen regarded 
public utterances. It seemed cruel to judge of speeches by the 
number of words rather than by the thought and sentiment expres- 
sed, but when the reporter had taken his “turn” and had to make 
his transcription before joining the domestic circle, he naturalty felt 
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more concern about the length of the transcript than the ideas con- 
tained in it. Not that reporters did not think of the matter ofa 
speech. They followed the specch more closely than the ordinary 
listeners, and were better critics as to its composition and delivery. 
The notion that the main characteristic of a speecly which concerned 
the reporter was the rate of specd of its delivery, was a popular 
delusion. Speed was by no means the most important element, and 
few speakers ordinarily outstripped the reporter’s pen. Speakers 
who gesticulated much were seldom fast speakers. It was the quiet 
conversational style of speech in which great rapidity is attained. 
Mr. Gladstone was a very deliberate speaker and not difficult to 
follow, rarely speaking more than 130 words a minute. * * * 


Lack of distinctness occasioned more trouble than quickness of 
utterance. Reporters disliked an orator who would not “ speak up 
like a man.” Then, again, much depended upon the structure of 
the sentences. It was very disagreeable to report a speaker who never 
finished his sentences. Speakers too oftea made misquotations. 
These had to be rectified, or the blame would rest on the reporter’s 


shoulders. 


The subjects with which a reporter had to deal covered so wide 
an area that he needed an almost encyclopxdic amount of general 
information. Reporters were not insensible to the vigor and intel- 
lect and emotion in the speeches they reported. There was much of 
the marvellous effect of the human voice, with its delicate shades of 
meaning that they could not reproduce upon paper. It was, how- 
ever, a satisfaction to reporters that by their united efforts so much 
of the spirit os well as the language of public addresses eould be 
indicated through the press.—(7’. 4. Reed.) 


Who is better able to judge of the effective- 
ness of a speech, as a speech, than the 
reporter who has to take it down? 


Others may perhaps be more fit to decide as to its merits 
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as a piece of argument or as an &ccurate and exhaustive state- 
ment of the subject with which it deals ;-but the reporter applies 
to it tests which concern its qualities as a public address. Was 
it clearly spoken so that every word could be heard? Were 
the sentences constructed grammatically, and completed, or did 
they run one into another in a hopelessly bewildering manner ? 
Did the speaker make it quite clear when he was quoting, 
what he was quoting from, and where the quotation began and 
ended? Did he quote correctly? These and other similar inquiries 
constitute the tests by which the reporter is prepared to judge the 
speeches he hears. They all affect the manner in which his work is 
to be performed. The speaker who comes up to his requirements is 
the man whom he enjoys reporting—the man who makes his occu- 
pation as a reporter a pleasure and not a penance. The public 
speuker who will consult the experienced shorthand scribe whose 
duty it is to take down his observations on the affairs of the nation, 
or on matters of smaller moment, will almost certainly receive hints 
of great value. 


‘‘ But,” we can imagine the public speaker remarking, “I «um 
not sure that I ought to be guided in such a matter by the reporters. 
When I address an audience, I do so not with the object of pleasing 
the pressmen who sit round the reporters’ table, but with the object 
of convincing my general hearers. My concern is with them first, 
and only: secondarily with the reporters.” This is very true. Yet 
by speaking so as to satisfy the reporters, the public orator will 
speak so as to satisfy his other hearers. For what is it, after all, 
that the reporters want? They do not ask to be treated differently 
qrom the audience. They only ask that the speech shall be so con- 
structed as to be intelligible to them, and so delivered as to be readily 
#aken down with accuracy. Within bounds they do not object to a 
fast speaker : they know too well that some slow speakers are horrible 
bores, and that what they have to say is often uttered with so much 
hesitation and inconsequence that only with the utmost difficulty can 
an intelligible report be made of it at all. But they demand distinct- 
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ness of utterance: they ask th&t the specch shall not be mumbled, 
but shall be delivered so that it can be heard by all. They ask that 
the sentences shall not be involved or mixed, and that ideas should 
be expressed in some sort of order. These are just the qualities that 
the ordinary hearer looks for, and prizes most when he comes across 
them. The reporter is only a specialized hearer. His primary 
business is to hear what is said, and if he is more vividly conscious 
than uther hearers of the nature of the speaker’s short-comings, it is 
because by the necessities of his special work, he is compelled to pay 
closer attention to the speaker, his language and mode of delivery, 
than any other listener. But he does not ask for anything that the 
ordinary hearcr would not welcome. The fact is, that the reporter is 
the most diligent of all listeners ; he has the greatest and most varied 
experience of public speakers ; their faults affect him more seriously 
than they affect any one else; and he may therefore reasonably 
claira to be a trustworthy critic of their performances. 


Many speakers must have wished that they could hear them- 
selves as others hear them. Perhaps one of these days, Mr. Edisons’ 
phonograph may be utilized advantageously in this way. But we 
can imagine with what horror and remorse certain peuple, who afflict 
their fellows with what they are pleased to term oratory, would listen 
to the reproduction of one of their badly-constructed, ill-spoken, 
and imperfectly articulated addresses. For some such men the 
ordeal would indeed be a terrible one. People who intend to become 
public speakers sometimesgothrough a preliminary course of training. 
They are to be commended. But too often the training consists only 
of such help as a professor of elocution can render. Elocution is a 
good thing in itself, but it is only one of the requisites of effective 
oratory. When undue attention is given to it, it is prone to degene- 
rate into affectation. The man who is an elocutionist and nothing 
more, is an intolerable bore as a speaker. Let the would-be orator 
consult the reporters, and he will at all events learn what to avoid. 
The reporter as the representative hearer—the typical hearer—is 
entitled to great consideration—in this matter. Why indeed should 
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not a few reporters of experience set up as instructors in the art of 
public speaking, so that in that future which is to bring forth ‘so 
many other perfect things, we may have a Parliament of perfect 
speakers, a bench of Judges whose every utterance reaches the short- 
hand writer, and a generation of platform orators te whom it will be 
a pleasure to listen? Why not 1—(Phonetic Journal.) 


In condensation of a speech the reporter 
should separate the chaff from the wheat. 


There is one journalistic function more important than even 
the ability to take a full note, and that is the art of condensation. 
And it is the latter in which the newspaper tyro is usually deficient. 
He has not yet learned how “ to follow the rules of an abrid ment,” 
and finds himself at a disadvantage when placed alongside one who, 
‘though knowing nothing perhaps of shorthand, yct has acquired the 
art of separating the chaff from the wheat, and who is consequently 
able to present facts and arguinents in a terse and readable form. 
He takes much too full notes, and when he comes to transcribe them 
finds himself lost among a multitude of words. In such a case, 
however, the fault lies with the individual and cannot be laid to 
the charge of the art. It is onc, moreover, which time and ex- 
perience will rectify, unless the reporter is one of those impracti- 
cable personages who can never be made to comprehend that the 
excellence of a report does not consist in its length, and that in many 
cases more real information may be conveyed in a dozen or a score 
of lines than can be gleaned in wading through an entire column 
consisting fo. the most part of common place.—(Phonetic Journal.) 


Truthfulness or Impartiality in a Reporter. 


The reporter must keep himself as absolutely free from malice 
as a judge, otherwise he will subject the proprictors of his paper to 
costly litigation, and bring his own carcer to an ignominious end. 
He must seek to master any tendency to exaggeration or depreciation 
or caricature he may havo, and write with the strictest possible 
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loyalty to fact. By following this simple rule he will win cenfidense 
for himself and respect for the journal he represents. He will alse 
have the satisfaction of sequring for it readers who may be entirely 
opposed to, or out of sympathy with, its political teaching. 


It does not require @ journalistic expert to distinguish between 
a good, a bad, and an indifferent report. The intelligent reader can 
quickly discern the difference. Unless an absolutely verbatim re- 
production of the zpatssima.verba of the orator is required, the journa- 
list will best show his competence and his qualifications who strips 
the speech of all introductory formalities and unnecessary verbiage 
or redundancy ; who corrects grammatical errors and removes struc- 
tural inelegancies ; who never leaves unexplained a passage or phrase 
suggested by some incident in the meeting, such as a call from a 
dissentient or a cheer from a sympatbiser ; who brings out the tem- 
per of the audience by the notices he introduces of the characteristic 
or peculiar interruptions, and, when a “scene” occurs, succeeds in 
presenting a literary photograph of it, without the use of a word 
suggestive of partiality or of onesidedness. Two reporters equally 
skilled in the use of phonography, and even equally anxious to tell 
the truth, may produce work fitted to create quite different impres- 
sions as to the oratorical effeetiveness of the speaker, or as to the 
feeling or responsiveness of the audience he has addressed.—(John B. 
Mackie.) 


Who contribute most to blunders in reports, 
__- reporters or speakers ? 

What a duil world this would be if it were not for the blunders 
men make! As we know, the blunders that arise from badly 
written or misread shorthand have been a source of amusement 
from time immemorial. Tiro no doubt smiled many times over 
errors in the transcripts of his disciples ; and Cicero probably 
had occasion more than once to wax angry over some slip that 
transformed an eloquent period into utter nonsense. Certainly 
John Byrom, the originator of Shorthand Associations, records 
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instances of misreadings concerning which the members of the 
first London shorthand society made merry more than a century 
and a half ago. There has grown up in our own time in this 
country, and across the Atlantic, quite a literature on the subject. 
There have been, and no doubt are, industrious collectors of errors 
made by shorthand writers in note-taking and in transcription. 
Generally the blunders are prosaic enough : sometimes they read like 
brilliant attempts at wit. They have supplied material for many a 
gsmart paragraph, but the mistakes themselves owe their origin 
often to some cause in which lurks no suggestion of a joke—a bad 
headache or bodily fatigne consequent upon a long stretch of work. 


With the one exception of compositors, reporters are credited 
with more blunders than any other class of workers. The fact is 
that, like compositors, they have to bear the burden of other 
men’s mistakes as well as their own. If accurate statistics could 
be obtained, we have no doubt that it would be found that more 
blunders are made every day through badly-written long hand than 
through badly written shorthand. But men expect mistakes in long- 
hand. Experience has taught them that they are unavoidable, and 
they take them as a matter of course. In themoredifficult art ofshort- 
hand writing greateraccuracy is expected, and its absence is recognized 
as calling conspicuously for comment. Nevertheless, as bad hand- 
writing is responsible for many an error for which the compositor is 
blamed, so bad speaking is responsible for many of the errors sup- 
posed to be perpetrated by reporters. The reporter is really a liberal 
corrector of speakers, blunders, though he seldom gets credit for his 
Jabours in this direction. We remember hearing the managing director 
of a public company conclude a speech at an annual meeting by ex- 
pressing the hope that the success of the company might be greater 
in the past than it had been in the future! What would have been 
the fate of the unwary reporter if he had transcribed that obser- 
vation verbatim? To whom would the blunder have beer attri- 
buted ? Every body knows that the whole of the blame would have 
fallen on the reporter. 
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We are all human, and we all, whether we write shorthand or 
not, make blunders. But we all desire not to make them. In order 
to avoid them we have to know how they are likely to arise, and 
what precautions we can take to prevent them. The reporter can 
not alter the fact that a certain speaker is indistinct, or that a cer- 
tain public building is so badly constructed that it is difficult to 
catch the speaker’s voice. He cannot help becoming fatigued some- 
times when work presses, and his time for rest and recreation is 
unduly curtailed. He cannot help making a slip occasionally when 
transcribing against time. But he can prevent blunders that are 
due to badly-written shorthand. When two words, which according 
to the rules of system should be represented invariably by different 
outlines, are habitually written with the same outline, danger is 
likely to result. A thorough knowledge of the system is the neces- 
sary and indispensable condition for the avoidance of one class of 
errors ; and in this connection the collections of blunders are service- 
able to teachers and pupils. They show that the distinctions made 
in the text-books rest on real experience ; and that there is sound 
reason in the facts of the language itself for some of the rules of the 
system, which at first sight may appear to be mere refinements. 
Complete mastery of the art as propounded in the text-books 
is the one sure way to eliminate the liability to all the more gross 
and reprehensible blunders—those that ought not to occur. As to 
others, we cannot entirely avoid them. But we can learn 
from them the necessity for perpetual vigilance; we can ac- 
custom ourselves, whether our work is that of the reporter in 
Parliament, the shorthand writer in the Law Courts, or the short- 
hand clerk in the office, always to read over our transcripts to see 
that they are correct. Slips are made in the hurry of business that 
seem unaccountable afterwards. Most of these we should detect 
immediately, if we were always to read everything we have written 
before it leaves us. Blunders therefore have a service to render, 
they show us how easily most of them could have been avoided or 
rectified.—( Phonetic Journal.) 
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In an article upon the short-time agitation it was stated that “a 
factory boy had been shaved to death” (slaved). George Stephenson, 
the celebrated engineer, when examined before the Common’s Com- 
mittee upon Railways, wasasked by amember what would happen to the 
train supposing a cow chanced to stray upon the line. Stephensons’ 
reply was that he did not know what might be the result to the train, 
but that ‘it would be unco bad for the coo.” An accident of this 
kind recently occurred, and a local newspaper reported, “ As the safest 
way, the engineer put on full steam, dashed up against the cow, and 
literally cut it into calves!” This rather astonishing statement 
created some surprise, which was, however, put an end to by the 
next issue of the paper, which stated that “the cow was cut into 
halves.” Drawin may assert strange things, but the following does 
not enter into his list of affinities :—that “ants reside in subterra- 
nean taverns ;” or this: “ A live surgeon was caught in the Thames, 
and was sold to the inhabitants (!) at sixpence a pound.” The 
“ Literary Gazette” once made the following apology :—-“ By the break- 
ing of the head of an A, or the misprint of the lettcr n, a very tempting 
advertisement to invest in certain lines, was entitled ‘ Purchase of Rail- 
way Snares.’” Those who complain of the mismanagement of the great 
water companies might not be displeased to read that “the scheme 
proposed by Government is to bung up the existing companies,”— 
what should have been stated was that there was an intention of 
‘ buying up” the monopolists. The Directors of the Indigent Old 
Men’s Society of Edinburgh, on looking for the report of one of their 
annual meetings in the next morning’s paper, were no doubt asto- 
nished to find it reported as the Jndzgnant Old Men’s Society. So 
with a learned bishop, who had been viewing the antiquities of an 
old church : he was stated to have expressed himself gratified with 
its intquetees! A correspondent of a daily paper recently suggested 
a remedy for the crowded state of towns by proposing the erection 
of submarine dwellings for the working classes—suburban residences 
would be quite as comfortable, and freer from damp! The animad- 
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version of a newspaper upon a public officer—-some parochia} 
Bumble—which said he had been “tried in the balance and found 
panting,” was as likely to be correct as if it had said he had been 
“found wanting.” A child was once reported as having died from 
eating a large quantity of piers—well, stone fruit is said to be rather 
indigestible. An American paper, describing a political demonstra- 
tion, averred that the procession was very fine, and nearly two miles 
long, as was also the prayer of the chaplain. Another American 
paper reporting the speeches at a Burns’ festival, made one of the 


orators s%y— 
*O Caledonia ! stern and wild ! 
Wet nurse for a poetic child.” 


It must have taxed the ingenuity of the compositor, who set up the 
paragraph in which we are told “the Christian religion strictly en- 
joins mahogany,” instead of “monogamy.” A serious fight took 
place lately in a public-house in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, on the 
cocasion of a painting being disposed of by Raphael— raffle” was the 
mode adopted. <A provincial paper speaks of the excitement caused 
by a recent highway bodbery ; and another, in printing the report of 
a Life Insurance Society, congratulated the members on the low rate 
of rorality during the past year. Considerable annoyance was 
caused at a public meeting by a lady having taken an Aiatorical fit— 
“hysteria” was the nature of the attack. In criticising the plan of 
a public building, the beauty of the edifice was represented as much 
marred by the number of acute angels introduced—“ acute angles’ 
being no doubt the object of disapproval. Many confusions of the 
limbs took place at a recent railway accident. In the giving of the 
surgeon's statement of the post-mortem examination of the body of a 
lady supposed to have been poisoned, it was incidentally mentioned 
that a great deal of anatomy had been found—it should have been 
“antimony.” This latter word crops up again in another place 
where it is not wanted—as in a recent criticism of a speech by Mr. 
Gladstone: “ What, then, by way of novelty, does Mr. Gladstone 
propose ? Simply the extension to the other Christians powers of 
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Turkey of the antimony now enjoyed by Roumania.” Of course, the 
word should have been “autonomy.” Again, “ Mr. Gladstone dwelt 
on the right which England had earned by expenditure of blood and 
treasure to interfere in Turkish provinces; but now, with leopard 
and a hound, he has formulated a plan for making the Christian pro 


vinces practically autonomous’—a “leap and a bound” was meant 
here. These two last examples are “ first-proof” faults, and were 


corrected’ before publication: 


In the Zimes report of Disraeli’s speech upon the causes of 
the rebellion in India, that usually exceptionally correct paper 
made him refer to the law which “permitted Hindoo windows to 
marry.” Astill more curious instance occurred in the same paper in 
connection with the Jamaica prosecutions. Mr. Stephens was re 
ported to have said that he had treated Mr. Eyre as he had often 
treated’ obscene and uninteresting criminals. It was easy to see that 
this was a misprint for ‘“‘obscure,” but the editor insisted that the 
error was in the manuscript. Towards the close of the American 
Civil War, a newspaper contained a strong leader upon the failure of 
the Southern States to establish their independence, and contained 
the curious statement that since General Lee had capitulated, the 
other divisions of the Confederate armies “ would, in all likelihood, 
noW commence a gorilla warfare’’—guerilla, of course, was here 
méant. About the same time, there appeared a report of the seizure 
of the goods of a certain refractory gentleman for the non-payment 
of a local tax which had been the oecasion of much trouble in one of 
our northern cities, and mention was made of one article which had 
been seized among the rest, and this was characterised as “an 
eloquent chest of drawers.” In complimenting a soldier asa “ battle- 
scarred veteran,” a paper gave him the character of a “ battle-scared 
veteran,” and in afterwards inserting an erratum and apology, made 
matters worse by styling him a _dottle-scarred veteran !"—( William 
Dobson’s Literary Frivolities.) 
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Intellectual and Educational qualifications 
indispensable to a due fulfilment of 
reportorial work. 


I do not propose to dwell upon that primary error into which 
so many have fallen in proposing to themselves to adopt reporting 
as a profession, without possessing any literary faculty whatever, or 
even a decent ordinary education, ignorant even of their own tongue, 
to say nothing of any other. I have so often acted the part of a 
signalman, and held up the red flag of warning and danger to on- 
comers of this character, that I trust I may now be relieved of this 
office. In truth, the danger I refer to is not a mere pitfall. from 
which a fairly qualified person might manage to scramble out only a 
little injured or bespattered, it is a huge gulf, a Serbonian bog, big 
enough and deep enough to swallow up a whole army of uninstruct- 
ed scribes. I assume that there are none present who are likely to 
be thus engulfed, who have entered upon the practice of shorthand 
and reporting as a mere mechanical trade. Their membership of 
this Association, and their attendance at these lectures, is at least 
some indication that they do not overlook the intellectual and educa- 
tional qualifications which are indispensable to a due fulfilment of 
our multifarious functions.—- (7. A. Reed.) 


Stenographic proficiency must be of a very 
high order. 


Instead of adding to what I have already said elsewhcre-—I am 
afraid ad nauseam—as to the danger or the absurdity of uneducated 
persons seeking to become reporters, I feel rather disposed to give a 
word of caution to the better educated of our novitiates who, presum- 
ing upon their attainments and their abilities, are sumetimes disposed 
to look with a lordly disdain upon the more mechanical part of their 
work, and decline the drudgery which is inseparable from the ac- 
quisition of stenographic proficiency. Unlike David Copperfield, 
they content themselves with a bare knowledge of the elements of 
some shorthand system, and a very limited amount of manual 
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dexterity, scorning anything like ‘mere verbal accuracy,” and plum- 
ing themselves upon their ability to dress up any speech they may 
hear in a scholarly fashion. Of course I am fur from under-rating 
this ability ; I value it very highly : but it does not suffice to meet 
the exigencies of modern reporting. The public is very matter-of- 
fact, and it very much perfers to know what a statesman has actual- 
ly said, to reading sentences, however polished or eloquent, that 
have been wrongly attributed tohim. Dr. Johnson himself, or even 
Lord Campbell, would, in these days, hardly earn a guinea a week 
in reporting speeches. Reports that were thought admirable for the 
Gentleman's Magazine would be utterly repudiated by the 7Z%smes or 
Hansard. No amount of scholarship will enable a reporter in our 
day to dispense with at least a fair amount of proficiency in short- 
hand, which can only be acquired by diligent application. Let this, 
then, be the first pitfall to be indicated in the present lecture. I 
have seen several rather serious tumbles into it. Not only reporters, 
but even writers from dictation, will overlay their notes with a good 
deal of ornamentation when they come to transcribe them. In my 
own office, not long since, a short speech was dictated to a shorthand 
amanuensis, who reproduced it with several additional folios of well- 
constructed sentences which had never been uttered either by the 
original speaker or the dictator. I need not say that they were 
mercilessly expunged, and that the further services of the amanuensis 
were dispensed with. Facile composition is not necessarily good re- 
porting, and it may even betray the possessor into very bad work.— 
(Tf. A. Reed.) 


Consequences of a reporter’s undue estimate 
of his speed. 


Perhaps one of the commonest pitfalls of young beginners is an 
undue estimate of their speed in writing. They manage, it may be, 
to write an easy passage from dictation, at the rate of say 120 or 
130 words a minute, and forthwith conclude that they have attained 
that speed. Such a test is altogether illusory. To form an adequate 
idea of the speed acquired, a whole speech should be reported, and 
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the time of its delivery accurately registered. The number of words 
should be.carefully counted from the transcript, and not (as is some- 
times done) merely estimated. Or the same thing may be done with 
writing from dictation for say half-an-hour—not less—from a book 
with which the writer is not familiar, or from & newspaper, say a 
leading article or the report of an ordinary speech. In this vase the 
notes or the transcript should be carefully compared with the ori- 
ginal, to see whether, with the required speed, the needful accuracy 
has been attained. The false estimates sometimes made by short- 
hand writers, young and old, for want of a strictly accurate testing 
are not a little amusing. A young gentleman, who once applied to 
me for employment, gravely informed me that his speed was “ two 
or three hundred words a minute” (a hundred or so did not appear 
to be of much consequence), but a five minutes’ test with the watch 
in my hand dispelled altogether his fond illusion. —(7. A. Reed.) 


Pitfalls into which reporters fall. 


T need hardly say that one of the most serious difficulties which 
young reporters (and for that matter, old ones too) experience in their 
practice of shorthand, is the liability of misreading one word for an- 
other ; and this applies, not only to words containing the same 
consonants, but often to words of very different sounds, but repre- 
sented by somewhat similar outlines. This pitfall of clashing, I 
suppose, is never wholly escaped. I am sure I have often fallen into 
it myself, and my most experienced ‘brethren of the craft would have 
no hesitation in making the same humiliating confession. In the 
phonographic instruction books, lists are given of words containing 
the same, or very similar, consonants that are liable to clash, unless 
they are distinguished by some varieties in outline or position—such 
words as prominent, permanent, pre-eminent; editor, daughter, 
auditor. There is no great difficulty in learning the distinctive forms 
or positions provided for these words; and when the beginner has 
committed them to memory, and has them ready to his hand, he is 
apt to imagine that he is tolerably safe # the matter of clashes, and 
need trouble himself no further about them. Nothing could be more 
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fallacious. The lists I have referred to, useful as they are, are by 
no means exhaustive. They contain perhaps the most frequent in- 
stances of liability to error, but there are hundreds of others occur- 
ripg now and then as to which the writer should be always on his 
guard. There are many words written similarly, of which it may be 
safely said that in ninety-nine cases in a hundred the context would 
be an unfailing guide as to the word employed ; but what about the 
hundredth case? It may be a very unusual case, but the reporter 
should be equal to the emergency. Iam disposed to think that it 
is possible for any two words, however dissimilar in character or 
meaning, to be so placed as to render it difficult to tell by the con- 
text which is intended. Is it necessary then to provide for such rare 
cases by distinctions of outline, so that in no instance should a 
shorthand character stand for more than one word? Not at all. But 
it 7s necessary that the note-taker should be always on the qus vive 
for possible mistakes of this kind, so that when an outline occurs 
which (though in the great majority of cases it is perfectly safe,) may 
from its peculiar connection, run the risk of being mistaken, he may 
avoid all chance of error by inserting a vowel or some other letter 
which shall be sufficiently distinctive. It is astonishing how readily 
the mind, when alert, perceives the necessity for some such distinc- 
tion even when the hand is following a rapid speaker, and how quick- 
ly some method is extemporised for making it. But if the reporter 
allows his attention to relax, as we are liable to do, and writes in a 
mechanical way without thinking of the sense, he is likely to drop 
into one of these pitfalls, of the existence of which he is made pain- 
fully aware when he comes to transcribe his notes, and cannot for 
the life of him tell which of two contending words should be written. 
He has never, perhaps, found any difficulty with them before, but 
now it stares him in the face, and he knows not how to meet it: he 
can only guess, and hope that he has guessed rightly. 


I may mention an instance or two occurring in my own prac- 
tice to illustrate the danger of which I have spoken, and the neces- 
sity of watchfulness in order to avoid it. I was once taking notes of 
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a law case, in which a witness gave evidence as to the proceedings of 
a detective, and also referred, occasionally, to hisown wife. I wrote 
the word detective dé-xt-v, and wife wif, and one can easily see how 
these forms might, in rapid writing, so closely resemble each other as 
to be undistinguishable. One can hardly imagine, however, that two 
such words as “detective” and “ wife” could be confused in reading ; 
but it so happened that in one passage in the evidence it was im- 
possible tv tell by the context which of the two words was intended, 
and, unfortunately, the outlines were so similar as to afford no safe 
guidance. I could only make a guess, and I have not the slightest 
notion whether it was a right or a wrong one. 


In another instance I found myself tripped by the two words 
“‘ fished” and “‘ officiate,” both uf which I write f-sk-t. There seems no 
possible danger of clashing in such a case ; but it happened that the 
witness whom I was reporting was a clergyman, and was giving 
evidence as to certain rights of fishery which were called in question. 
He was asked, “I understand you fished (or officiate) at-———.” Which 
word was used I could not remember when I came to transcribe the 
notes ; nor did the context assist me in the least; and in this, 
as in the other case, I can only hope that the word I wrote was the 


correct one. 


Now, in both these instances I ought to have seen the danger as 
I was tuking notes, and provided against it; but through inatten- 
tion or some other cause (probably it was inattention) I failed to do 
so. Iam sorry to say that I could mention other cases of a similar 
character ; but, perhaps, this confession of my short-comings will 
suffice as a warning to others. I am not sanguine enough to hope 
that even if they follow my advice, and remember my example, they 
will entirely escape ; but the falls may perhaps be less numerous, and 
the damage to their reputation less serious than they otherwise might 


have been. 


Before altogether leaving this subject, let me say that these 
clashings are often occasioned by too great a straining after brevity. 
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It is easy enough to provide contractions for long or frequently re- 
curring words ; it is not always so easy to prevent their being mis- 
taken for other words. Asa rule, the longer the form the more dis- 
tinctive it is ; abbreviations, usefulas they are, are usually accompani- 
ed by some additional liability to error. Dr. is a useful contraction 
for “ director,” but a slight mistake in position might sometimes cause 
it to be misread for “ doctor,” unless the latter is written in full; 
and I have known “doctor” and “dear” clash rather awkwardly. & 
is a serviceable grammologue for “come”; but I have often known 
it mistaken for “ go,” being written too thick, and not quite in posi- 
tion. Such an error could not be made if the word come were 
written with both its consonants. Of course we cannot dispense 
with these abbreviations ; but in using them we should remem- 
ber the risk (often, I admit, very slight) which we run in em- 
ploying them, and never definitively adopt any that have not been 
well tested in practice. Only very recently in taking notes of a 
medical lecture in which the word “asthma” frequently occurred, I 
thought I would drop the th and write s,m. The form appeared safe 
enough, and it was not until I came to write the adjective ‘ asth- 
matic” s,m,t,k with the same omission that I saw how easily it might 
be mistaken or “ rheumatic” 7,m,t,k. I did not give up the abore- 
viation on that account, but was a little more careful perhaps than 
I should otherwise have been to keep the s perfectly upright when- 
ever the same adjective eccurred, so as to prevent the risk of 
confusion. 


I remember a curious instance of clashing arising out of two 
common and useful abbreviations. The speaker had said, “On 
the one side I am a conservative and on the other side I am a 
liberal ;’ and the notes were transcribed by an assistant, “On 
Wednesday I am a conservative, and on Thursday I am a liberal.” 
I remember seeing in a Welsh newspaper the term “ Anglo- 
Saxon” used by a speaker turned into “ insignificant Saxon.” Such 
a mistake might seem impossible, and indeed would be but for 
the fact that “insignificant” is commonly abbreviated to n-s-g, which 
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in very rapid or careless writing might easily be misread for n-g/. 
Here, however, the sense should have been a sufficient guide. As I 
have said, there is scarcely a contraction that may not be thus 
strangely mistaken, and hence the necessity for constant vigilance, 
even in the use of tested abbreviations, and a good deal of hesitation 
before employing untried ones, lest in avoiding ‘the ills we have” 
we “fly to others that we know not of.” 


This vigilance is specially needed when reporting speeches on 
unfamiliar subjects, or subjects, in which technical, or difficult, or un- 
usual words may be expected to occur. But it is still more required 
when the style of the speaker is peculiar, even though the subject 
may be very familiar and common-place. ,There may not be a single 
difficult word to report but the collocation of words and sentences 
may be so singular that the greatest care is needed to avoid num- 
berless distressing pitfalls.—(7. A. Reed.) 


A delicate duty to recommend a 
shorthand writer. 


Some years ago an American gentleman asked me to recommend 
him a Shorthand writer, and he was so particular about having a 
‘ood ” man that I could not help suspecting he had had the mis- 
fortune to come across a “ bad” one: so [asked him if he had. He 
told me he had had the misfortune to go to a certain place fora 
Shorthand writer to whom he dictated a number of important letters. 
Being in a great hurry he was unable to read all the letters, and so 
trusted to the accuracy of the Shorthand writer. A month after- 
wards he received a reply to one of them in which the writer wanted 
to know whether he had written his letters after dining too well. 
He turned to his copying book and read the letter to which his 
correspondent referred. In dictating to the Shorthand clerk he had 
used the words, “ bread cast upon the waters,” and the Shorthand 
clerk had transcribed it, ‘‘The bread caused pain to the waiters.” 
I remember another very curious translation of this same quotation 
in which the Shorthand writer rendered it in this fashion, “ Buried 
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cats upon the waters return after many days.” Some time ago I 
was examining a Shorthand writer with a view to recommending him 
to an appointment which had been placed at my disposal, and taking 
up @ book I read a passage in which: occurred the misquoted proverb, 
* Do not cast your pearls before swine.” As I was very busy I 
dispensed with my usual plan of having the notes transcribed and 
simply asked the Shorthand writer to read back to me what he had 
taken from my dictation. The reading of that short passage would 
give me material for a very lengthy lecture on errors in transcription, 
but I will content myself with giving you the worst. The phrase 
‘Do not cast pearls before swine” he had written very curiously. 
He looked at it again and again, and still hesitated to read it. At 
last I said to him, a little@impatiently I fear, “‘ Keep to your notes, 
read what you have got,” and he did so with the following result, 
“Do not cats prowl before sunrise.” 


In the case of writers who make such mistakes it is impossi- 
ble for me to give the excellent advice which the late Mr. Frederick 
Pitman used to give to his pupils. Some years agoI had a chat 
with Mr. F. Pitman on the subject of reading of Phonography, and 
he told me that he always advised his pupils to stand by their notes, 
that is, to read what they had written, and not attempt, simply 
because it was a little difficult to read, to distort it into anything 
else. This is the best plan, but it is only possible to follow it out 
where the writing is neat and accurate.—(MeLvan.) 


Blunders arising from wrongly read 


shorthand’ notes. 


What is a blunder? By interviewing the dictionary I find that 
to blunder is “to mistake grossly from confusion of thought or 
purpose ; to err through want of care or deliberation ; tp do a thing 
without forethought, or at haphazard ; to flounder; to stumble.” 
The synonymous terms of blunder are “error, mistake or bull.” 
‘‘An error is a departure from that which is right or correct; 4 
mistake is the interchange or taking of one thing for another through 
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haste, inadvertence, etc. ; blunder is a mistake or error of the gross- 
est kind ; it supposes a person to flounder on his course, either from 
carelessness, ignorance or stupidity ; a bull is a verbal blunder, 
‘containing a laughable incongruity of ideas. An error may be 
corrected or forgiven ; a mistake may be rectified or overlooked ; 
a blunder is always considered blamable, and usually exposes 
& person to shame and ridicule.” 


On the subjeot of modern blunders, I will mention a few illus- 
trations (these readings and transcriptions actually occuring) of how 
easy it is to wrongly read notes if one be careless, heedless, or a 
little embarassed: 


“ Of this eighty acres. ‘ 680 acres.” 
““T objected to it.” “I paid two dollars.” 
*‘ Lease or agreement.” ‘ Lost two agreements.” 


“ He was a little fellow.” ‘“ He was a little full.” 

“It settles nothing beyond.” “It states nothing but.” 

‘¢ Want of probable cause.” ‘ Want of proper cause.” 

“Since a year last Frebruary.” “Six years last February.” 

“In February, two years ago.” ‘In February, two nights ago.” 

‘“‘ They captured two parrot guns.” “They captured two pirate 
guns.” 

‘Which way does the land slope?” ‘Which way does the 
land slip 1” 

“YT found the horse in that pasture.” ‘I found the horse in 
that posture.” 

‘‘ Counsel offered-paper in evidence.” “Counsel brought pauper 
in evidence.” 

: What appeared to be the nature of it.”. “What appeared to 
‘be the end of it ?” 

“ The firemen were out ina rain storm.” The fireman were 
out in alone stream.” 


or 


“ Arthur White, the Choctaw evangelist.” ‘ Arthur White, thé 
chalk-talk evangelist.” 


is The showers were not sufficient to meet the wants of millmen.” 
‘¢ Wants of milkmen.”’ 


‘In the intervening time he said nothing.” In the entire 
evening time he said nothing.” 


“Tama physician ; I have had extensive experience.” “Iam 
a physician ; I have had extensive sores.” 


“ Her dainty feet were encased in shoes that might have been 
taken for fairy boots.” ‘Might have been taken for ferry boats.” 


‘What did the man do? ‘He came around and assessed me 
too much.” “ He came around and sassed me to much.” 


When a prisoner was arrested by De Witt Toll, esq., late sheriff, 
he exclaimed, “Oh! De Witt!” as sworn to by Mr. Toll, and the 
reporter rendered it, ‘Oh, do it, do it!” 


A medical witness, speaking of the illness of a lady patient, 
said, “She appeared to be somewhat unstrung and nervous.” The 
transcriber made him say, ‘‘She appeared to be somewhat knee- 
sprung and nervous.” 


“ A minister, preaching a sermon on the death of a gentleman 
named Samuel, quoted: “ And buds and blossoms in the dust.” He 
was surprised to read in the next issue of the paper, ‘‘ And buds and 
blows Sam in the dust.” 


“An attorney asked a female witness how she came to be 
employed by plaintiff, and she answered, “I saw a sign in the 
window, ‘Female clerks wanted here.” The blundering reporter- 
rendered it, ‘“ Family colors warranted here.” 


An orator referred to the different religious sects or denomina 
tions said, “‘ Here we have one sect persecuting another,” and was 
so reported, but the transcriber rendered it, ‘Here we have one 
sick person feeding another,” and so it appeared in the morning 
papers.—, Abridged from a paper by F. J. Morgan, in the Mew York 
State Stenographers’ Association, 1880.] 
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Quick ears, deft fingers and a keen perception 
sine qua non of accurate reporting. 

The necessity for ever-active vigilance and care which we have 
throughout endeavoured to impress upon the mind of the student 
will be at once apparent when we show you what utter nonsense 
may be made in a transcript—perhaps a very important one—by a 
wrong turn, by rounding an angle, by mixing the hooks, or by any 
other of the numerous errors that will be sure to result from a care- 
less style of writing. The following are specimens of the errors that 


4 


have actually occurred :— 


Correct VERSION : 


Sometimes he had and sometimes 
he hadn’t. 


Gross receipts. 

The mother’s prayer. 

The woman was baking bread. 
Animals that suckle their young. 


I came with my brothers Horace 
and Henry. 


The leaders of the Crusades were 
a goose and a goat. 

System of logic. 

In a list, of flowers, instead of 
‘‘ Love lies bleeding.” 


Q. Whoare you? A. Tama 
partner inthe Low Moor works. 


ANCORRECT VERSION : 


Symptoms he had and symptoms 
he hadn't. 


‘Grocery seats. 

The matters prior. 

The woman was begging bread. 
Animals that skull their young. 


I came with my brother’s horse 
and Henry. 


Wore a good Sunday coat. 


Symptom of logic. 
“ Raw rice pudding.” 


A. Iama pauper in the Low 
Moor Workhouse / 


Of course, some of these absurd blunders may have been the ze- 


sult of defective hearing, or perhaps even owe their birth to the 
native humour of the reporter ; if the first, it naturally follows that 
one of the paramount requisites for a good note-taker is a quick ear, 
to which should be added deft fingers and a keen perception.—(Sir 
Leaac Pstman.) 
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The importance of correct phonographic 
outlines—a reporter cross-examined 
as to the accuracy of his notes. 
In the trial of the leaders of the Land League in Dublin on the 
31st December, 1880, Mr. Mills, a shorthand writer, read his notes 


of a speech delivered by Mr. Parnell at Ennis on the 19th Septem- 
ber. The speech concludes thus :— 


‘J would say in the words of an Irish poet 


‘“¢< Grant us, we pray, but wisdom, peace, and patience, 
“¢ And we will yet uplift among the nations 


“* Our fair and barren, but unconquered, isle.’ ” 
“¢ (Cheers. ) 


‘ The Solicitor-General.—F rom what position were you able to 
take the report 1—I was standing on the platform, near the speakers, 
close to them, and in a position to hear what they said. 


“Mr. O’Brien, (on the part of Mr. T. D. Sullivan,)—Allow me 


to ask you the expression he used. ‘Fair and barren land ?”—Yes, 
to the best of my belief. 


“Mr. O’Brien.—To the best of your belief? Were the words 
“fair and fallen ?”—-Unfortunately the shorthand character may 
mean both. (Laughter.) I cannot swear which was the word used. 


“Mr. O’Brien.—You cannot swear to which? What do you 
think now 1—The word might have been “ fallen.” 


Mr. Mills probably wrote Phonography, and struck the Jn of 
fallen upward instead of downward, and might have made the / more 
like a straight line than a curve. In this case it would be read as 
rn instead of dn. The first letter, f, might have been indistinctly 
written both as to thickness and curvature ; hence what was intend- 
ed for f was read as 56. On reading his notes three months after- 
wards he supposed the outline was intended for barren, though, no 
doubt, he heard the word correctly at the time, and wrote what he 
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intended for fallen. On reflection he saw that fallen was the more 

appropriate word. By the rule in the “‘ Manual of Phonography” for- 
writing final /, paragraph 163, the / should have been struck down- 

ward, and the word could not then have been supposed to be barren. 

~——(Phonetic Journal.) 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis and American 
Reporters. 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis, in his recently-published book, “ Travel 
and Talk,” gives the following amusing account of his experiences 
with American newspaper reporters while on tour in America :—‘“ I 
can speak with some experience, as they contrived to make from two 
to four columns aday at Montreal out of me in one week, and 
published reports of all my lectures, speeches, and sermons, not to 
say conversations, in Boston and New York, for about two months., 
In San Francisco they kept taking snapshots at me all through the 
sermon, and I appeared in grotesque attitudes, illustrated by verba- 
tim reports. I had sent me, in the Eastern States alone, about 
eighty columns of these literary curiosities, besides innumerable 
paragraphs—some of a wildly imaginative character. In reporting 
any speech or lecture dealing with technicalities, your average short- 
hand man is as hopeless as most other reporters, and as absolutely 
unconscious of his shortcomings. He will write down Homer for 
Herodotus, or Plutarch for Petrarch. He will put Brittany for 
Britain, and describe events as happening at the North Pole which 
could only occur at the tropics, and vice versa, with calmness and 
even gusto ; but I must admit that he is generally eager to get his 
copy corrected if he can; but copy he must any how make— if not 
at his own expense, than at yours. There are, however, reporters 
and reporters, and every now and then you get a man who happens 
to know something about your special subject, and you may be 
thankful ; only then he is apt to put into your lecture, not always 
what you said, but what he thinks you ought to have said. The 
most barefaced bit of reporting I experienced in America was a pro- 
fessed report of a lecture I gave, at Vassar College. The reporter 
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had not only not been there, but bad evidently not even got his 
information from anyone who had; but he had seen a report of a 
sermon I had preached in New York a week before. This did. And 
so he chopped up phrases from that sermon, interlarded with a few 
sentences of his own, and gave a report of a Vassar lecture, of the, 
very subject of which he was ignorant.”—( Phonetic Journal.) 


The greatest newspaper lie ever uttered-an 
undelivered speech reported as delivered. 
The demand made in these days upon our newspapers te supply 

us with reports of all important speeches within an hour or two of 
their delivery, and the consequent anxiety there is on an editor’s 
part to secure the manuscripts of such speeches, and have them 
ready in type beforehand, has led to some absurd blunders. Professor 
Blackie, at an Edinburg banquet some time since, said he had never 
prepared a speech beforehand except once, and he thought the result 
would prevent his ever doihg it again. He said—“ It was on the 
occasion of the Burns’ centenary. They came to me and said, 

‘Blackie, we have you down for a speech.’ I looked at the pro- 

gramme, and saw I was down at the bottom asI am here. I said, 

‘ There is no use writing a speech. You have put my name at the 

bottom of the list, and by that time nobody will listen.’ ‘ Nonsense,’ 
they said, ‘you must doit. Itisa grand occasion, and you must 
make a grand speech ; you must build it up architecturally like 
Cicero, Demosthenes, and the orators of old.’ (Laughter.) Like a 
good-natured fellow as I was—(renewed laughter)—I wrote out a 
long speech. Well, at the dinner, people soon got tired, and the 
most eloquent men were not listened to. When it came to my turn 
I saw there was no change; so I merely said, ‘I propose so and so ; 
good bye,’ and sat down. But next day, there in all the papers was 
the great speech that I had never delivered a word of,—not only & 
whole column of type, but sprinkled with ‘hear, hears,’ ‘ cheers,’ 
‘hurrahs ’—(loud laughter)—and all that sort of thing. It was the 
greatest lie that ever was printed—(laughter)—and you will find it 
there, making me immorta] to the end of the world, wherever the 
name of Burns is known.”—(Danid Macrae, Book of Blunders.) 
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Report of a pyrotechnic display that had 
not taken place. 


In Glasgow, some years ago, a case occurred even more ridicul- 
ous. There was to bea great exhibition of fireworks at Gilmore 
Hill, but, owing to the state of the weather, it was, after one or two 
abortive attempts to begin, postponed. One of the papers, however, 
had prepared a report beforehand based on the programme, and next 
day the public were entertained with along and glowing account of 
pyrotechnic displays which had never taken place at all.—(Zbid.) 


A purely concocted report of a speech in 
Parliament by Mr. Wilberforce, M.P. 


Mr. Grant, in his “ History of the Newspaper Press,” describes 
an absurd mistake which originated in # practical joke played by 
one reporter upon another in the House’ of Commons. A debate 
took place in the House at the beginning of the present century, on 
the question of the employment of English labourers, and being 
unusually dull, a reporter of the name of Morgan O’Sullivan, who 
had a short time before been imported from Tipperary, said to the 
only other reporter in the gallery at the time that he felt very 
drowsy, and would be after taking @ little bit of a nap if his coadju- 
tor would promise to tell him afterwards if anything important took 
place. The other, whose name was Peter Finnerty, promised, and 
Morgan was soon asleep. After an hour had elapsed, Morgan opened 
his eyes, and, looking about, asked his friend if anything had 


happened ? 


: ‘To be sure there has,” said the ether; “and something very 
important, too.” 

«What about ?” asked Morgan, eagerly. 

“ About the virtues of the Irish potato, Morgan.” 

‘¢ Was it the Irish potato you said, Peter?” . 

6 The Irish potato ; and a most eloquent speech it waa,” 
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“Thunder and lightning, and me aslape! Why didn’t you stir 
me up 7?” : 

“Tt’s all the same. I'll read it from my note-book, and you 
can take it down as I go on,” said Peter. 


“That I will,” said Morgan, with an energy which strangely 
contrasted with the previous languer of his manner—*“ now then, 
Peter, my boy.” 

Peter, affecting to read from his note-book, commenced thus :— 

‘‘'The honourable member said that if-——” 


“Och, be aisy a little bit,” interrupted Morgan ; who was the 
honourable member ? ” 


Peter, hesitating for # moment—‘“ Was it his name you asked 9 
Sure it was Mr. Wilberforce.” 


“Mr. Wilberforce! Bedad! and me asleep!” 


Peter resumed. ‘‘ Mr. Wilberforce said, that it always appear: 
ed to him beyond all question, that the great cause why the Irish 
labourers were as a body so much stronger and capable of enduring 
80 much greater physical fatigue, than the English, was the surpass- 
ing virtues of their potato. And he———.” 


‘Peter, my dear fellow,” exclaimed Morgan at the mention-of 
the Irish potato, his countenance lighting with ecstacy as ke spoke ; 
“ Peter, my dear fellow, this is so important that we must give in 
the first person.” 


‘Do you think so ? said Peter. 
“Throth and Ido,” answered Morgan. 
“ Very well.” said the other. 


Peter then resumed. “And I have no doubt,” continued Mr. 
Wilberforce, ‘“‘that had it been my lot to be born and reared in———” 


“Did the mimber say reared ?” interrupted Morgan, exultingly, 
evidently associating the word with the growth of potatoes in his 
own: bleased country.” 
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‘Faith, and he did say reared,” observed the other, who then 
resumed— 


“Had it been my lot to be born and reared in Ireland, where 
my food would have principally consisted of the potato—that most 
nutritious and salubrious root—instead of being the poor infirm, 
shrivelled, stynted creature you, Sir, and honourable gentlemen, now 
behold me, I would have been a tgll, stout, athletic magn, and able 
to carry an enormous weight.” 


Morgan O’Sullivan took it down eagerly and with uncontrollable 
delight. ‘ Faith, Peter,” he cried, “that’s what I call thrue elo- 
quence! Go on.” 


“J hold,” continued Mr. Wilberforce, ‘‘ that root to be invalu- 
able ; and the man who first cultivated it in Ireland, I regard as a 
benefactor of the first magnitude to his country. And more than 
that, my decided opinion is, that never until we grow potatoes in 
England in sufficient quanutites to feed all our Jabourers, will those 
Jabourers be so able-bodied a class as the Irish (‘ Hear, hear !’ from 
both sides of the House).” 


“Well, by St. Patrick, but that bates everything,” observed 
Morgan, on finishing his notes. ‘That's rale philosophy, And the 
other members cried ‘ Hegr, hear!’ did they ?” 


“‘The other members cried ‘ Hear, hear,” answered Peter. 


In a quarter of an hour afterwards the House rose. 


Peter went away direct to the office of the paper, the Morning 
Chronicle, for which he was employed, while Morgan, in perfect 
ecstasies at the eulogium which had been pronounced on the virtues 
of the potatoes of “ oyld Ireland,” ran in breathless haste to a public- 
house, where the reporters who shoyld have been on duty for the 
other morning papers were assembled, and haying communicated to 
them the important speech which they had by their absence missed, 
they asked him to read over his notes to them, which, of course, 

. Morgan readily did. They copied them verbatim, and not being at 
the time in the best possible condition for judging of the probability 
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of Mr. Wilberforce delivering such a speech, they repaired to theit 
respective offices, and actually gave a copy of it into the hands of the 
printer. Next morning it appeared in all the papers, except the one 
with which Peter Finnerty was connected. The sensation and sur- 
prise it created in town exceeded everything. Had it only appeared 
in one or two of the papers, persons of ordinary intelligence must at 
once have concluded that there was sonre mistake about the matter. 
But its appearing in all the journals except ono, and that one at 
the time not so well known #s at other periods of ts history, the fact 


forced, as it were, people to the conclusion that it must have been 
actually spoken. 


In the evening the House met as usual, and Mr. Wilberforce, on 
the Speaker taking the chair, rose and begged the indulgence of the 
House for a few moments to a matter which concerned it, as well as 
himself personally. 


“Every honourable member,” he observed, “has doubtless read 
the speech which I am represented as having made on the previous 
night. With the permission of the House I will read it.” (Here 
the honourable member read the speech amid deafening roars of 
laughter) ‘I can assure honorable members that no one could have 
read this speech with more surprise than I myself did this morning 
when I found the papers on my breakfust-table. For myself, 
personally, I care but little about it, though if I were capable of 
uttering such nonsense as is here put into my mouth, it 1s high time 
that, mstead of being a member of this House, I were an inmate 
of some lunatic asylum. It is for the dignity of this House that 
I feel concerned; for if honourable members were capable of 
listening to such nonsense, supposing me capable of giving expression 
to it, it were much more appropriate to call this a theatre for 
the perforance of farces, than a place for the legislative deliberations 
of the representatives of the nation.” 


It was proposed by some members to call the printers of the 
different papers in which the speech appeared to the bar of the 
House, for a breach of privilege, but the matter was eventually al- 
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owed to drop. Mr. Wilberforce himself was in favour of this course. 
He treated the matter in a playful manner, to the great gratification 
of the House. 


It would be impossible to describe the effect produced by the 
report of such a speech from such a man as Mr. Wilberforce. He 
had the reputation of being one of the most sedate and judicious men 
sitting in the House of Commons, and consequently the public were 
wholly at a loss to account for so strange an effusion. Appearing, 
as it did, in all the papers but one, and with scarcely the variation 
of a word, they were, as has been remarked, driven to believe that 
there could be no mistake as to the speech having been spoken by Mr. 
Wilberforce. And such being the conclusion to which the public 
came, there was another which was undoubtedly quite ‘logical,—that 
he had ceased to be himself when he delivered so extraordinary a 
speech, and that the first thing which his friends ought to do would 
be to provide him with a keeper until some arrangement could be 
made for due care being taken of him.—(Jdzd. ) 


The Prime Minister coming to the rescue 
of Reporters, 


Ther2 was a very large array of reporters at the Conservative 
demonstration at Exeteron 2nd February 1892. The buildinghad been 
specially constructed for this meeting at a cost of £1,400, and the 
accommodation for the reporters was on the same scale of magnitude 
as all the other arrangements. The press table ran along the front 
of the platform, and access to it was afforded by a special door, while 
there was aclear passage for the telegraph messengers preserved 
between the reporters, seats and the audience. In the course of His 
Lordship’s speech a curious incident happened. Atthe end ofa 
sentence Lord Salisbury dropped his voice, so that the reporters did 
not hear the last word. He then took up his tumbler of water, and, 
whilst he was sipping it overheard the hurried enquiries of the 
reporters as to what the last word was, and a conflict of opinion 
as to whether it was “failure” or “success.” From the structure of 
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the sentence it seemed as though His Lordship might have finished by 
using either word. The Prime Minister comprehended at once 
what the difficulty was, and as he put down the glass of water with 
his left hand, he extended his right hand over the edge of the desk 
and waving it said, ‘‘No ‘failure,’ please,” thus correcting the 
reporter who had told his neighbour that the word should be 
‘*success.” It was satisfactory to the reporters to have their 
difficulty settled in this way, as it saved them from hesitation and 
loss of time in transcribing their notes.—( Phonetic Journal.) 


Mr. O’Connell and the Reporters. 


O’Connell was probably the only man in the English Parliament 
who gained a signal victory over the reporters for the London news- 
papers. Mr. O’Connell had made some comments upon their work 
offensive to the reporters, who entered into a league never to report 
a word he might utter in the future. For a week his name was not 
mentioned in an English newspaper ; his most ponderous arguments 
and brilliant appeals were noted as ‘‘a few remarks from an Irish 
member,” to the amusement of the town and the delight of his 
opponents. 


On the following Monday, the chief of these opponents rose to 
make a carefully prepared speech when O’Connell, with a corteous 
bow, “ begged leave to call the attention of the speaker to the fact 
that there was a stranger in the gallery.” It was the immemorial 
custom in Parliament to consider the galleries empty. If a member 
“saw a stranger” in them, the speaker was obliged to order the 
Sergeant-at-arms to clear them. The reporters were forced to gather 
up their note-books and retire with all other spectutors. No proceed- 
ings of Parliament appeared in the morning papers. Mr. O'Connell 
continued to “see a stranger in the gallery” for five nights, and to 
triumph over the reporters and his foes. On the sixth they owned 
themselves beaten, and in future his speeches were published in full 
with special accuracy. 
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For two centuries after the establishment of newspapers in 
England, a war was waged between them and the Government. 
Cabinets, and Parliamentary leaders found it hard to submit to the 
criticism of this new power which was neither king, lords, nor 
commons. This long bloodless war was as momentous and signifi- 
cant in history as any fought on battle-fields. 


The press is now recognised as a power in every civilized 
country, and the contest is over itt England, although occasionally a re- 
porter still takes his revenge upon some obnoxious peer or dommoner 
by misquoting his speech. Mr. Balfour, for example, recently 
was made to say that the Irish members were “filthy with grime ” 
instead of “guilty of crime.” A venerable Scoth divine was report- 
ed to declare that “drunkenness was jolly ” instead of “folly” ; and 
Lord Carnarvon was credited with saying that a bishop had the 
mind of “a journeyman tailor” instead of “Jeremy Taylor.” The 
anonymous writer of a newspaper wields a terrible power, for he 
speaks with countless tongues to the ear of the public. No money 
can recompense him when the day of account comes, if he has made 
the mistake of speaking cruelly or falsely.—(Z/ousehold Words.) 


The despotic reporter. 


On the subject of reporting, Lord Lyttleton, in a letter to the 
Birmingham Post in 1871, wrote: “I do not complain of the repor- 
ters. To do so would be unjust in my case—toolish in any case ; for 
we are absolutely at the mercy of those excellent and formidable 
personages, and to complain would muke matters very much worse. 
I will tell two anecdotes. Mr. Cobbett, during the short time he 
was in Parliament, incessantly abused the reporters (whom he always 
called ‘reporthers’ for not fully reporting him. The consequence 
was that they ended by not reporting him at all. The late Lord 
Monteagle, when Mr. Spring Rice, in the House of Commons once 
said something the reporters did not like. They sent him a formal 
warning that, unless he publicly apologised, reported he should not 
be. He did not apologize, and reported he was not for two years. 
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At last the spell was broken by Mr. Murray, the book’seller, starting 
a newspaper, called the ‘ Constituition.’ To ingratiate himself with 
Mr. Rice, he reported his speeches, whereupon the others gave in.”— 
(Jenning’s Parliamentary Anecdotes.) 


Emphasizing a Speech. 


Mr. Martin, of Galway, once made a speech in which some very 
peculiar passages occurred, and the reporter underlined them. The 
printer of the paper, in which the report appeared as written, was 
called to the bur, but offered to prove that the report was an exuct 
transcript of the member's words. ‘That may be,” said Mr. Martin, 
but did I speak them in italics ?””—(Jbsd.) 


Condensation of a speech tests to the utmost 
the reporter’s power of discrimination. 


Next to ability as a shorthand writer, the reporter is, or should 
be, an adept at condensation. To the uninitiated, no doubt, the 
successful epitomizing of sneeches by the skilled reporter may appear 
to be mere cild’s play, but the faculty is only acquired by pressmen 
after much observation and practice, and the exercise of whatever 
ability, natural or acquired, they may possess. To supply a half- 
column report of a speech which would take six times as much space 
if reproduced fully, will test the powers of discrimination of the 
reporter to the utmost, and will call into play all the knowledge he 
possesses of the subject with which the speaker has to deal, in order 
that he may give prominence to those passages which are of the 
greatest public interest. The exigencies of journalism do not admit 
of the reporter taking a verbatim note of the majority of the speeches 
to which he listens, and afterwards quietly sitting down, steadily 
going through his “ note,” deliberately making a selection of those 
passages which are most important, aud weaving them into one 
harmonious whole. When the reporter is called upon to prepare a 
condensed report, he endeavours to take just as many notes as are 
needful for his purpose. To produce a condensed report successfully 
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under these circumstances, his observant and critical faculties must 
be constantly exercised throughout the proceeding he is reporting. 
He must be prompt to seize upon the “ points’ made by the speaker 
must describe his chief arguments, and give tothe public the orator’s 
main conclusions ; and such areport has to be handed in at his 
Office for the printers within avery brief time of the close of the 
meeting.—(Alfred Baker, M. I. J. The Newspaper World.) 


A model newspaper reports a speaker 
on his merits. 


When Dickens made the partizan zeal of local newspapers a 
subject for humorous satire in his narrative of Fatanswill journalism 
in “‘ Pickwick,” he hardly exaggerated the methods of political 
warfare adopted by local buff and blue organs half-a-century ago. 
And in a measure his satire has net lost its force to-day. Local 
editors too often take sides with greater zeal than discretion. The 
buff organ will only allot the most meagre amount of space for 
accounts of blue meetings, from which it might be supposed that 
they were of small importance, but for the trenchant criticism they 
meet with in the editorial columns- This isa very common result 
of the practice of running in party grooves, which English local 
journalism is too readily content to adopt. Yet it must be said on its 
behalf that this state of things has been largely promoted and foster- 
ed by politicians themselves. The London newspapers ofcourse, and 
some of the large Provincial dailies, report political utterances on 
both sides with fulness and impartiality, but the country Press does 
not always follow this good example. 


Neither buff nor blue politicians are happy ina constituency 
till there are two public organs which reflect their respective views. 
When local newspapers are the creation of one or other side in 
politics, the less said about the independence of the Press in such 
instances the better. The number of journals, however, brought 
into existence or controlled by party, is not, fortunately, considera- 
ble ; nor is there a prospect that there will ever be many newspapers 
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manipulated -by party wire-pullers. Those behind the scenes know 
in how many instances such ‘enterprises have been unsuccessful. The 
model local newspaper is that which, whether buff or blue in politics, 
reports every speaker on his merits, and has independence enough 
uot to print a column of twaddle simply because it was uttered by 
its own political champion. It may then hope to have a wider circle 
of réaders who, as Mr. John Morley* has said, will consult the paper 
for information, and form their own judgments, if they are so 
inclined, independently of the leading articles.—(Zbid.) 


Mirth-provoking errors are made by reporters. 


For instance, when he speaks of ‘Helen of Troy” as “Ellen of 
Troy,” and reports the Earl of Carnarvon as saying, “In these days 
clergymen‘are expected to have the wisdem and learning of a 
journeyman‘taulor,” instead of “the wisdum and learning of Jeremy 
Taylor.” 


The Deat’s face would pucker with fun when, after the debate 
on vestments in the Chapter House of Wells Cathedral, at whith he 
said; ‘‘ If some one should feel disposed to make mea present of a 
cope with decent sleeves I shall have no objection to wear it in the 
cathedral,” he found himself reported ina London daily as ready 
*‘to conduct Divine service in a coat with a dozen sleeves.” 


The late Bishop Fraser no doubt laughed heartily when he read 
the report of his speech on’ waifs and strays—a speech that gave him 
credit for wondrous solicitude on behalf of the homeless youth of 
Manchester. “ We take these children out of the street,” said his 
lordship, “ we clothe them, we tend them, we watck over them.” 
And the reporter of one of the morning papers made the Bishop say 
of the lucky outcasts, “ We take these children out of the street, we 





You have intelligence and volitical training of your own, and my advice to 
you ia to read thenews in the-papers, to get the information, and then to form 
your own judgments independently of any conventionally cut-and-dried leading 
articles,-( Right Hon. John Morley, M.P.) 
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clothe them, we tend them—we wash them.” What a splendid 
example of self-sacrifice and “good Works” Bishop Fraser must 
have given when he picked a city Arab out of the throng of the 
Manchester Piccadilly, took him home, and washed him ! 


But the humour of it is eclipsed by many other slips. “ My 
brethern,” remarked an eminent divine in a cathedral in the northern 


province, “all is yellow to the jaundiced eye ;” and the reporter 
transcribed it, “ All is hollow to the jaunty style.” 


‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” once exclaimed Sir William 
Harcourt, in one of his most emphatic political speeches; and the 
reporter improved the quotation in this navel fashion: ‘Great 
Diana ! What a farce this is ! ”—a drastic estimate of the statesman’s 
utterances, only outdone by Mr. Caine’s description of him a session 
or two ago as a “political lurcher.” The poetic orator who quoted 
the lines,— 

“© come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yelept Euphrosyne,” 
probably muttered to himself when he turned to his own speech in 
the newspaper with delight, and read the practical reporter's render- 
ing of the quotation ;— 
“QO come, thou goddess fair and free ; 
In heaven she crept and froze her knee.” 
More excusable, perhaps, was the reporter’s error in the transcription 
of Russell Lowell’s speech. Describing the throb and movement 
of life in London, the American author and diplomatist quoted from 
the Earth Spirit’s speech in Faust, and given in Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus :-— 
“ Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply— 
Weave for God the Garment thou seest Him by,”— 
rendered by the reporter “the roaring loom of the Z'mes.” 


The writer of “ Walnuts and Wine,” in the Yorkshire Weekly 
Post, gossiping about the mistakes of reporters, says: ‘‘ A rare good 
story from the Irish law courts was told recently in the course of 
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the judgment delivered by Chief Baron Palles, on the application 
for a new trial of the libel action against the Irish Times by Mr. 
Matthew Harris, M.P., who had been awarded £1,000 damages, the 
newspaper having incorrectly reported, by the omission of the word 
‘not,’ that Delaney had deposed that Mr. Harris was an Invincible. 
The Chief Baron held that the damages were excessive, and granted 
a new trial unless the plaintiff agreed to accept £200, including the 
£50 paid into Court. Baron Dowse concurred, and said the dama- 
ges were not only excessive, but preposterous. Mistakes, he said, 
often occurred in papers, and an instance arose in reference to 
himself. Addressing a Cork jury, he quoted the well-known line 
from Tennyson’s Locksley Hall :— 

“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 
What was his horror to find himself reported in a local paper as 
having said,— 

“Better fifty years of Europe than a circus in Bombay.” 
The joke told against the American reporter who transcribed an 
orator’s incorrect quotation Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed major 
veritas, into ‘I may cuss Plate, I may cuss Socrates, said Major 
Veritas,’ is hardly a better of its kind than this ote of Baron 
Dowse.”* 


Another journalist writes: “A compliment to the late John 
Bright was turned into an insult: ‘I have sat at the feet of the 
gamecock of Birmingham,’ should have read ‘Gamaliel.’ Viscount 
Cranbrook should have been associated with the Low Moor Ironworks, 
and not the Low Moor Workhouse. ‘He fleeced his thousand flocks,’ 
ought to have been ‘he leased his thousand lots ;’ and ‘the blasted 
Irishmen,’ that roused the indignation of a Celtic reporter against 
an innocent member, was nothing more than ‘ the Glasgow Irishmen.’ 





* Even a more amusing story is told of another roporter’s mistranscription 
of Baron Dowse’s words. The judge expressed the opinion that Irish justices 
of the peace could no more state a case in legal language than they could write 
a Greek ode; and the reporter gravely wrote: “Baron Dowse expressed the 
opinion that Irish justices of the peace could no more state a case in legal 
language than they could ride a Greek goat” 
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These errors are due chiefly to imperfect hearing; a few also may 
be attributed to bad writing, as: ‘Those lovely eyes. be damned ;’ 
and ‘ Behold the martyr with -his shirt on:fire,’ for ‘Behold the 
martyr in.a sheet of fire.’ Inhability to hear distinctly is the princi- 
pal difficulty with which reporters have to contend, and has led to 
some amusing guesses at truth as when the Prime Minister was 
reported, with unanimity that betrayed careful comparison, to have 
declared that our late representative at Washington was in a state 
of ‘suspended animation. 


The Archbishop of York, who has an infinite sense of humour, 
must have chuckled::when he read in a newspaper printed in his 
diocese that he had become a poet. ‘Those beautiful lines .by 
Bishop Ebor,” inuecently wrote the reporter, who knew far more 
about cricket than verse, and had never heard of Bishop Heber. 


*¢ Newspaper Reporters and Reporting” is the subject of a 
‘lecture given by Mr. James Stewart, and he chats pleasantly and 
shrewdly about their ways and work. “ Another story,” he says, 
“is that of a reporter who was not familiar with ‘Tennyson's well- 
known lines :-— 

‘Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.’ 


A speaker concluded an eloquent speech by quoting these lines, and 
he went to sleep that night thinking how well :the pereration would 
look in type the next morning. His feelings may be imagined when 
he bought a copy of the paper, and found that his peroration was 
made torun: ‘The speaker concluded by remarking that in his 
opinion kind hearts were more than ceronets, and that simple faith 
was superior to Norman blood.’ Equally funny are the mistakes 
sometimes made through haste or carelessness im transcribing the 
shorthand. ‘Breezy atmosphere,’ ina recent speech by Professor 
Blackie, in which he was dilating on the glories of Edinburgh, 
became ‘ greasy atmosphere ;’ ‘attenders at clubs in the West End,’ 
in a memorable speech of Mr. John Bright, was transmogrified into 
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‘vendors of gloves in the West End ;’ ‘ Died from recent heemorrh- 
age,’ the verdict of a coroner’s jury on the body of a woman, was 
changed into ‘ Died from her recent marriage,’ evidently the blunder 
of some misanthropic bachelor reporter. In this way, as Professor 
Blackie said in the letter in which he pointed out the above slip in 
his own speech, the reporters are unconsciously the means of 
enlivening speeches which might otherwise be dull reading.—(Jokn 
Pendleton.) 


Haphazard reporting. 


Sometimes the reporter will report a lecture a week before it 
is really delivered, or get hold of a last year’s concert programme 
and criticise the simging of vocalists who may not be singing at all 
now. And the reporter has been known, so erratic is genins, to 
kill many & man in the newspaper before the man has expired 
in the flesh. 


To his confidence—some people call it assurance—there is no 
limit ; still, he cannot always avoid awkward positions. Newspaper 
competition in these days is very keen, and in some instances there 
is barely time to pfocure the rews, much less carefully verify it. 
An evening paper not long since published a paragraph announcing 
the failure of a firm of sharebrokers. After a few copies had been 
rattled off the machine a doubt arose as to whether the intelligence 
was accurate, and a reporter went in a hansom to the house of a 
member of the firm. The stockbroker, unconscious of the notoriety 
he was achieving in commercial circles, was at dinner. The reporter 
was a very frank reporter. He rang the bell, was ushered into the 
hall, sent in his card, and obtained an interview. ‘‘ Pray excuse 
me for disturbing you at dinner,” he said; “but t9 tt true you've 
failed?” It was not true, and that reporter, although a man of 
considerable sang-froid, regained the hansom speedily.—{/bsd.) 
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Medical Reporting and its difficulties. 


Among the many valuable papers read at the Congress of 
Stenographers, held last summer at Chicago, was one by Mr. William 
Whitford on ‘“‘ Medical Reporting and its Difficulties.” Mr. Whitford 
holds the position of official stenograpber to the American Medical 
Association, the American Association of Obstetricians and Gyne- 
cologists, anid other bodies connected with the professions of medi- 
cine and surgery. His paper therefore rests on a solid basis of 
personal knowledge and experience, and his remarks have a 
corresponding value. 


Medical reporting is a branch of professional shorthand work of 
which little has been said or written, and any contribution on the 
subject deserves a welcome. There are few other kinds of stenogra- 
phic work which reveal so forcibly the necessity for high and varied 
qualifications on the part of the shorthand writer. Medical reporting 
is, as Mr. Whitford says, the most trying and difficult work that 
devolves upon the professional shorthand writer. The technicalities 
employed in the language of the healing art number thousands. 
The estimate quoted in the paper under notice that from forty to 
fifty thousand terms are used by practitioners of medicine to desi- 
gnate the names of deseases, muscles, nerves, arteries, bones, 
ligaments, etc., and the drugs used in the treatment of diseases, may 
be an exaggeration, but tte number is certainly very large, and the 
phonographer who undertakes medical reporting must master them. 
Mastering them means something more than merely committing 
them to memory and familiarizing the hand with the appropriate 
phonographic forms. Their meaning must be understood, and this 
involves a preliminary study of medical works and some acquaint- 
ance with medical literature. Mr. Whitford is a native of Cornwall. 
After learning Phonography in this country, he went to Chicago and 
prepared himself for his work as a reporter by a course of scientific 
study, paying especial attention to medicine and surgery. The medical 
stenographer in the United States is of necessity a specialist among 
shorthand writers. He has to take notes at medical culleges, 
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hospitals, asylums for the insane, and medical conventions. He is 
sometimes called upon to report post-mortem examinations at 
morgues, and even at cemetries. Sometimes he has to be present 
at a painful operation, and to take his notes on his knee in an 
atmosphere laden with the fumes of chloroform or ether. Reporting 
an ordinary medical lecture, which, in America, usually lasts an 
hour, is hard work. The professor may take for his topic one special 
disease,or possibly the therapeutical, physiological and toxicological 
action of a certain drug. When the subject is some particular 
disease, the causes of it, the various forms it assumes, its symptoms, 
its effects on the body or on certain organs, the diagnosis and 
treatment will be successively explained in a long array of sentences 
bristling with technicalities. At whatever cost in time or trouble 
the reporter's medical phrascolugy must be absolutely correct. He 
may have to record the names of drugs and_ the precise quantities to 
be administered, and an error ina fraction may make a serious 


difference. 


Reporting at asylums for the insane, Mr. Whitford describes as 
most trying, embarrassing and perplexing of all the duties that fall 
to the lot of the medical stenographer. ‘The morbid curiosity and 
extraordinary behaviour of the patients are enough to unnerve all 
but the most stony of mortals. Medical conventions bring with 
them their own special difficulties, for not only has the shorthand 
writer to encounter every variety of speaker, sometimes addressing 
the meeting from all parts of the room, and delivering the more or 
less familiar technicalities of the profession, but he hears, again and 
again the names of eminent German, Russian, French and Italian 
surgeons or physicians, and unless he has made himself acquainted 
with their names through a diligent study of the literature of the 
medical world, he will be utterly at a loss. 


What is the moral of all this? Surely if it means anythings it 
means that the work of the shorthand writer is that of a great 
profession, entitled to the rank andthe dignity accorded to other 
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professions ; and the world will some day recognize its claims.— 
(Pronetic Journal.) 


Ethics of Reporting—Revising and Editing 
of speeches by the Reporter: 


Among the papers read at the last annual meeting of the New 
York State Stenographers’ Assuciation, was one of great value not 
only to all who have, and all who hope to have the task of reporting 
public speakers, but to public speakers and the general reader as 
well. The paper was a long one, and occupies 56 pages in the 
published “ Proceedings.” Its author, M. Alphonse Desjardins of 
the official Parliamentary vorps of the House of Commons at Ottawa, 
set himself the formidable task of bringing together and comparing 
the expressed opinions of many of the leading stenographic experts 
of the world upon the subject of the duty of the stenographer as a 
speech-reporter. The reporter in dealing with the raw material with 
which the speeches that he has to take down furnish him, finds 
himself confronted with some nice ethical questions. A speech as 
delivered needs obviously to be revised. The speaker, not aware 
of the need for revision, looks for a verbatim report, and the public 
require that the report that is placed before them shall reproduce 
faithfully the speech as delivered. The reporter owes a duty to 
himself: he must not prepare areport that will damage his own 
reputation. He owesa duty tothe speaker: he must not mis- 
represent the speaker, nor must he by a strictly verbatim report 
render the speaker ridiqulous. He owes a duty to the public: he 
must not deceive them as to the utterances of the speaker. What 
course is he to take in the supposed instance, which in fact is but a 
sample of what happens almost daily ? The value of Mr. Desjardine's 
contribution towards the solution of this difficult question lies in the 
experience and high standing of the men whose opinions he has 
brought together. 


Dr. Zeibig holds strongly that the report should be in all cases 
‘photographic ;” that “the embellishments of speeches in the 
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matter of form, cannot and should not be the province of a steno- 
grapher.” But the overwhelming mass of testimony is in favor of 
the reverse view. M. Desjardins quotes the evidence of the late 
Mr. Charles Ross, of the Zzmes, before a Parliamentary committee 
in 1878. Mr. Ross, who spoke from long experience, said that he 
did not think there was any speaker who was reported verbatim ; 
that it was the reporter’s duty to make improvements in the lan- 
guage or the construction of a sentence; and that the speaker 
himself would think verbatim reporting to be far from accurate. 
Mr. Ross explained that he characterized the fullest reports given 
in the newspapers as “ full reports” and added “ verbatim reporting 
has never been known in a newspaper.” He was pressed for further 
explanations and pointed out one thing which—apart from slips of 
grammar, incomplete sentences and similar obvious blemishes in 
many spoken speeches which it would serve no useful purpose to 
reproduce in a report—ought to be borne in mind, but is generally 
overlooked in discussing this question, viz., the great differeuce 
between the circumstances of hearing a speech and reading a specch. 
The speaker, ashe said, must necessarily go on; he must say the 
same thing sometimes three or four times ; this adds to the effect 
on the hearers, but it does not add to the strength of the argument 
when one reads it. When you have the speech in print you do not 
want all the repetitions. In fact the reporter has to edit the speech. 
Before the ParlNamentary committee in 1888, Mr. William Leycester 
gave evidence precisely similar in effect and: almost identical in 
terms. He too disliked the word “verbatim,” felt that it expressed 
more than the fact, and described the practice of the Z'7mes as being 
to givea “full report” which he defined to mean “as full as it 
would be proper to report anybody.” Substantially the opinion 
entertained by nearly all the experts whom M. Desjardins cites is, 
that the reporter must be a reviser as well as a recorder of the 
speeches he gives to the world. How and in what spirit the work 
of revision should be undertaken, what limitations there should be 
to the extent and manner of the revision, how far the reporter 
should be an interpreter of ideas rather than a photographic repro- 
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ducer of spoken words, these and other practical questions arise as 
soon as the duty of revision is affirmed.—(/did.) 


What are the limits to, what are the principles 
underlying the revision of speeches 
by reporters. 


The question discussed by M. Desjardins in his paper referred 
to in a former article (p. 241), isso interesting and raises so many 
points as to the duty and the discretion of the reporter, the rights 
of the speaker, and the demands of the public, that we propose 
briefly to revert to it. Mr. Gurney-Salter said before a House of 
Commons Committee that it was the duty ofan official shorthand 
writer to give the very words of a speaker but in an intelligible form 
by a slight re-arrangement if necessary. This represents the mini- 
mum of revision and properly so, for in the class of reporting that 
Mr. Gurney-Salter had in view a verbatim transeript is expected. 
Repetitions are not to be omitted; redundances are retained. Yet 
‘‘re-arranging the words,” putting them into “an intelligible form,” 
removes even this class of work from the category of photographic 
reporting. The idea that the phonographie reporter is to be a sort 
of human phonograph may therefore be entirely dismissed. He 
must be a reviser. When he is preparing his transeript for the 
oxdinary newspaper reader he will find a far larger ambunt of revision 
desirable than that indicated by Mr. Salter’s phrases. The question 
arises, What are the limits of permissible revision ? What principles 
igs he to adopt in this delicate task? Here there is room for con- 
siderable variety of opinion. It sounds simple to say that the 
reporter must content himself with correcting grammatical errors, 
But sometimes that involves reconstructing whole sentences and 
altering the phraseology of the speaker. Such expressions as “ Well 
now,” “ Now then,” and similar phrases with which speakers often 
begin their sentences, may be left out because they add nothing to 
the meaning. But how far is that principle to be carried? Repeti- 
tions add nothing to the meaning ; yet a speaker trying to convince 
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an audience may find it necessary to repeat himself many times in 
a single speech in order to drive home a proposition which he desires 
to impress indelibly on the minds of his hearers. The repititions 
may be indispensable at the meeting. But the reader does not 
want them ; they will only bore him. What is the reporter to do? 
“ Give everything except redundancies,” someone answers. Yes, 
but what is a redundancy ? 


M. Desjardins appears to favor very drastic treatment, an 
extensive editing of speeches, in fact. He points out that very often 
speakers have tou address an audience ata moment's notice. An 
orator rises with the intention of making a few remarks only ; but 
many incidents occur that generate currents of thought at first 
vague and uncertain. As he proceeds they become more defmite 
and he expresses them more and more clearly and distinetly. ‘ Why 
present the first confused words,” asks M. Desjardins, ‘“‘ when the 
speaker was laboring for precisely what he repeats afterwards in 
distinct and perhaps glowing language? Why keep those ugly 
repetitions which owe their existence in the specch solely to the fact 
that the speaker had no time, even in his mind, to fix and arrange 
his utterances in a presentable shape?” To realise the ideal which 
these questions suggest, demands the exercise of great tact and 
judgment. The reporter is not to be a mere specch recorder; he 
is to co-operate with the speaker. He must understand the subject 
thoroughly: he must have that literary insight which will enable 
him to see at once what sentences contain the clear and distinct 
enunciation of propositions indistinctly expressed in earlier senten- 
ces. Any mistake on this point will be fatal to the value of his 
“revised ” transcription. He must be perfectly conscientious, and 
whether he agrees with the speaker or hot, must take care not to 
revise the speech so as to make it misrepresent the speaker. Educa- 
tion, experience, and character are called for, und without them the 
work of revision can hardly be undertaken at all. 


It is not every expert who would be prepared to carry the duty 
pf revision to such lengths as M, Desjardins indicates. But granting 
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the need for grammatical revision, the disentangling of confused 
sentences, the supply of suitable terminations to sentences left 
uncompleted by the speaker, filling in words where the orator 
indulged in “ suggestive gesticulations,” omitting meaningless repeti- 
tions, it is not easy to see any valid answer to the contentions of 
M. Desjardins. No absolute rule can be laid down. The guiding 
principles upon which the reporter must act in carrying out his 
indispensable task of revision are, to bear in mind always that his 
report must be intelligible, readable, free from all ambiguities, true 
to the expressed ideas of the speaker, and not such as to damage 
his own reputation as a reporter. He cannot escape the necessity 
to use discretion, and he cannot be ao reporter without being some- 
thing more ; he must be a competent reviser.—/ bid. ) 


Speakers and Speakers. 


Burns’s much-quoted line about seeing ourselves as others see 
us, comes to the mind as one compares the estimates formed by 
reporters of speakers whom they have to report with the estimates 
that the speakers have evidently formed of themselves. There is as 
great a difference between them as between the “three Johns” 
into which Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes analyses each one 
of us. To adopt a popular form of speech there are speakers and 
speakers, and as no man is a hero to his valet, so no public 
speaker is a hero to his reporter. Occasional glimpses have been 
given us of the reporter's impressions of particular public speakers, 
and of the manner in which their peculiarities appeal to him in 
relation to the performance of his duties: but it has been reserved 
for an American stenographer to attempt a classification of speakers 
from the point of view of the man who has to report them. Mr. 
Whitford, to whom we referred recently in an article on “ Medical 
Reporting,” has made the attempt. His classification is based 
expressly on his personal experiences in reporting medical conven- 
tions, but it will serve for other bodies as well, for human nature 
is much the same elsewhere, and the same types of speakers that 
are to be met with in the medical world are encountered outside it. 
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Mr. Whitford classifies ten kinds of speakers. There is first 
the moderately slow speaker who, if he has the power of distinct 
articulation, comes as “a boon and a blessing” to the phonographer. 
There is the exuberant and tempestuous speaker who, like tempests 
in general, gives trouble. His exuberance calls for abundant exer- 
cise of the condensing skill of the reporter, unless indeed by the 
terms of his engagement he is required to furnish a verbatim report. 
There is the musical, flowery speaker, delightful sometimes to listen 
to, but presenting difficulties of his own, especially if he is of the 
sort given to quoting unkown poets without naming them or giving 
any other indication of the fact of quotation than such as is convey- 
ed hy the rhythm of the cited passage. Another type is the loud 
husky speaker. Generally he is indistinct, and when he jumps up in 
a remote corner of the room you are almost certain to discover that 
some words in every sentence are quite undistinguishable. Strange 
it is that so many men can address audiences year after year with- 
out learning that loudness is not of itself so essential as distinctness, 
The rapid and spasmodic speaker is, unfortunately, by no means un- 
common. If he were only rapid it would not matter so much from 
the reporter’s point of view. Mere rapidity of utterance can be 
dealt with, but this type of speaker is, as Mr. Whitford suggests, 
addicted to “hurling disconnected sentences at you ;’ and discon- 
nected sentences are awkward things to put straight. You have to 
be able to define the man’s precise meaning, which is more than his 
ordinary hearers can do, and which you cannot help suspecting some- 
times is more than he could quite do himself; and when you have 
pieced fragments of sentences together and supplied them with a 
coherent meaning, he will take the sole credit for the performance if 
you have done it skilfully, and you will get the solo blame for it if 
you have done it badly. The excessively rapid speaker, the man 
whose speed is always abnormal, calls for no comment. He is a 
reality and has to be put up with. There is the irrepressible speaker, 
the man who makes a point of speaking always. Very rarely does it 
happen that he has anything to say worth hearing. The stereotyp- 
ed formal “ Mr. Blank then addressed the meeting,” does more than 
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ample justice to the value of his observations. He is usually long- 
winded : having nothing to say it takes him a long time to say it all. 
There are two types that earn the commendation of the reporter as 
well as the applause of the audiences they address. One is the clear, 
distinct, unassuming speaker who speaks with absolute precision and 
correctness. Truly does Mr. Whitford observe that this man is a 
gara avis. But he does exist. Better than he, is the orator who 
beginning his speech at a deliberate pace and in a ‘“ measured, dis- 
tinct, far-reaching tone of voice,” becomes, as he procecds, influenced 
by the magnetism of his audience and their rapt attention, and rises 
to “rare flights of oratory.” This man is the highest type of all— 
an example of the genius that is born, not made. 


The study of all these types of speaker is au education in itself; 
and tho intelligent reporter by the very nature of his vocation is 
compolled consciously or unconsciously to study them. He has to 
train himself so as to be ready to encounter them all without the fear 
that anyone of them will baffle him ; and the discipline is a valuable 
one.——(/bzd.) 


Silence of the Press—how bought? 


There is open bribery of the Press which everybody szes. 
A newspaper has free passes to places of amusement, which 
are not sent from disinterested motives. If an exhibition is to 
be opened, there is always a Press day and a sumptuous lun- 
cheon. If a new railway line is to be made, journalists will be 
couveyed over the route free of cost, and entertained in princely 
style. All this is really bribery, but it isabove board. WhatI wish 
to refer to are the cases where silence has been bought by gold. 
Every reporter whose duties take him much into police courts is 
subject to offers of money ifhe undertakes not to allude to certain 
charges. Business men sometimes find themselves locked up for be- 
ing drunk, and have to appear before a magistrate. I have known 
on more than a single occasion one of these cowardly drunkards 
throw half-a-crown upon the reporters’ table, with the exclamation, 
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There, you fellows, buy a drink with that, and don’t mention my 
case.” The money has generally followed pretty quickly after the 
briber, and the reporters have taken good care to revenge themselves 
by giving all the details, particularly mentioning the defendant’s 
business and address. I remember, however, an instance in which a 
bribe was successful. A most serious charge was made against a 
clergyman. There was but one reporter present. The solicitor saw 
the journalist, and after some conversation he asked what ho would 
take to make no reference to the charge. The reporter hesitated, 
and, thinking he had better fly high, said £500. He was offered £50. 
Oh, no, he would not think of it. Then more and more was offered, 
but he held out for £500. Unless the sum was paid, he said, by 
four o’clock that afternoon, his report would be sent to all the London 
papers. At last it was agreed the money should be paid. Would 
he take a cheque? No. Notes? No; he must have gold. And 
five hundred sovereigns were shortly afterwards counted out to him 
in an hotel, and his shorthand book was pitched into the fire. Bribes 
just as high have been offered to other journalists, but without avail. 
One of the best-known London Pressmen was not long ago in a cer- 
tain law court when a case implicating some prominent person was 
mentioned. He did not want it for his own paper, but he thought 
he might earn a modest five shillings by writing @ paragraph for one 
of the news agencies. He did, but before sending it away the soli- 
citor in the matter asked what he would take to keep the subject 
quiet. The Pressman was not going to have his reputation tamper- 
ed with, so he declined to negotiate. Would he take £100? No. 
A hundred and fifty, two hundred, three hundred? He was ob- 
durate. He would take no bribe ; all the money he had he would 
earn honestly. So he sent his paragraph. But it was not used, and 
he was not paid for his trouble. Thus is virtue rewarded.—Cussell’s 
Saturday Journal. 
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The true relation of shorthand to Journalism. 


A Paper read by Mr. T. A. Read before the Institute of Journalists 
at Norwich, at the Autumn Meeting, 1894. 


Notwithstanding all that has been said and written by those of 
us who have come to be regarded as shorthand veterans and, in some 
respects, as guides, one or two serious misconceptions still exist as 
to the true relation of shorthand to journalism ; and I think that a 
few minutes may not be unprofitably spent in the endeavour to re- 
move them. That is the object of the present paper. As to the 
first of these misconceptions, I propose to say very little. It can 
hardly exist in an assembly like this, consisting of practical journa- 
lists ; but we have all heard of it, and have, no doubt, often smiled 
at the folly which it involves. I refer to the notion sometimes enter- 
tained by young aspirants to journalism that the only qualification 
that they need, at any rate for the reporting department of the craft, 
is a good knowledge of shorthand, the ability, that is, to write so 
many hundred words per minute. I, for one, have been trying all 
my life to dispel this illusion, but it seems still to survive in certain 
quarters, and it will probably never die out altogether. We all know 
cases in which some half-instructed youth has purchased a shorthand 
text-book, mastered all its details, devoted himself with praiseworthy 
energy to the attainment of a considerable speed in writing, then 
subayitted himself for examination, and secured what is known asa 
‘speed certificate,” which he flourishes in the face of all und sundry 
as gospel proof of his fitness to enter upon the reporter’s calling. 
Sooner or later a time of disillusion comes. He tries his hand, it 
may be, at a speech of only moderate difficulty, requiring a little pro- 
fessional manipulation, or perhaps some reasonable condensation, and 
the result is a hopeless failure. He may blunder on at first all un- 
conscious of the failure, or he may have sense enough to discover that 
his shorthand may possibly serve him as a junior clerk in a commer- 
cial office, but will never enable him to climb even the lowest rounds 
of the journalistic ladder. One is inclined to pity the young experi- 
mentalist, but I am not sure that he needs the pity. His shorthand 
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‘study and practice have given him a useful educational discipline, 
and at any rate kept him out of mischief. It certainly will have 
done him no hurm, and may prove a benefit to him, though not per- 
haps in the precise way that he himself contemplated. 


The very wide extension and popularisation of shorthand during 
the last decade or two, in consequence of the growing demand for it 
for clerical purposes, may perhaps account for the inrugh of unquali- 
fied competitors for newspaper reporting work. If so, I suppose I 
ought to plead guilty to having been tu no small extent instrumental 
in bringing about the condition of things that we all depreeate. But 
until the sin is brought home to me a little more specifically, I am 
not inclined to say ‘‘ peccavi.” ‘here is a wide field for shorthand 
quite outside the walks of journalism, and to tell the truth I take 
credit rather than blame to myself for having done something to- 
wards enabling, and even encouraging, my younger brothers and sis- 
ters to enter it, even although here and there an “outsider,” if he 
may be so called finds his way through unaccustomed channels into 
our own ranks. After all we are nota very exclusive body, and I 
hope and believe that we are always ready to welcome a skilled and 
well qualified colleague whatever the means of his introduetion. 


Dismissing then the absurd notion that a mastery of shorthand, 
however complete, is of ¢self a sufficient qualification for the re- 
porter’s calling, let me say a word or two on the other misconception 
which is entertained by a certain class of what I must call ill-inform- 
ed pressmen, namely, that shorthand is of little or no use to a 
journalist, and that its acquisition should rather be discouraged than 
recommended. ‘Shorthand”—so I have often been told—‘ is a 
mere mechanical art, and is beneath the consideration of a man who 
possesses the intellectual acquirements through which alone success 
in any departraent of journalism can be obtained. ‘Lhe power te 
write down 300, or for the matter of that 3,090 words a minute, and 
transcribe them accurately is of no use whatever in these days when 
everything has to be builed down and presented, like Liebig’s Extract, 
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in a highly concentrated form. Besides, the man who uses short-. 
hand is apt to rely upon it rather than upon his memory and his judg- 
ment. He beeomesa slave to its use and is absolutely worthless 
without it.” Indeed, to accept the confident criticism of some of our 
anti-stenographic friends, one would have to come to the eonelusion 
that the mental condition of a shorthand writer must be bordering 
on imbecility, if it has not quite reached it. I was once seriously 
asked by a literary friend whether the study of shorthand had not 
a weakening effect on the brain. That was just when I was about 
to commence 4 long and elaborate article on “ The Study of Short- 
hand as a Mental Discipline!” In the Biography of Lord Campbell 
who did a great deal of reporting in his younger days, it is said that 
he never would learn shorthand, and that be regarded it with some- 
thing of the contempt of the superior person of the present day. 
But then it must also be remembered that he had a peculiar aversion 
to any connection with “those newspaper fellows ” of bis time, and 
did his best to conceal the fuct that he had ever had anything to do 
with the Press. The one attitude was as absurd as the other. 


Of course we all know that shorthand alone will be of very little 
service to the member of a newspaper staff, but why should the as- 
sumption be male, as it often is, that shorthand is a thing that must 
necessarily stand alone, that it will not mix with brains, that there 
is between them a kind of chomical repulsion. I have very often 
had to combat the notion that a man who is accustomed to take 
verbatim notes is, eso facto, incapacitated for the work of conden- 
sition ; and that other gratuitous assuinption, that the man who is 
in the habit of condensing is disqualified for taking verbatim notes 
when they are required. These are rank heresies. There is nothing 
mutiuuly exclusive in the two occupations. IF know many persons, 
and [am quite sure that I address many now—who are experta in 
both. T trast therefore that we may hear the last—it is almost too 
much to hope—of the unworthy sneer on the one hand “ He is only 
a shorthand note-taker, don’t you know,” or the supercilions gibe of 
the verbutim man, “ He is nothing but @ newspaper reporter.” 
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What then is the true relation of shorthand to journalism? In 
some of its departments, and those not the lowest, it is essen‘ial ; in 
others it is useful ; in all, it should be ercouraged. So loug as the 
public care to read, as they still dv, notwithstanding the boiling 
down tendency to which I have referred, the utterances of statesmen 
of high rank, s» long newspapers will and must continue to report 
them, and for this purpose shorthand is a sexe gud non; 1 do not mean 
shorthand ‘‘ as she is wrote,” by the young man who has gone in for 
half-a-dozen or a dozen lessons, but shorthand carefully studied and 
assiduously cultivated. I shall not be understood as suggesting that 
although a pressman should be abie to take a good verbatim note he 
must follow it slavishly. Liven the professional shorthand writer, if 
he knows his business, exercises a certain editorial supervision over 
the sentences he dictates or transcribes, and this function as we all 
know, is still more necded in the case of the newspaper reporter. I 
am not recommending that notes when taken fully should necessarily 
be transcribed verbatim; I am only urging that the reporter who 
has speeches to report, should be able to take them verb-tim when 
required. Even when he has only to supply a very condensed report 
of a speech it is often a great advantage to be able to catch the 
precise phraseology of certain important parts of it. The essence of 
a long oration may be given by a speaker himself in half-a-dozen 
sentences, and to take down these with accuracy can only be done by 
the use of shorthand. 


The shorthand writer as a speech reporter. 


THe Eprror, Poonetic JouRNAL. 


Sir,—In your issue of Sth May, you state: “M. Desjardins appears to 
favor -very drastic treatment, an extensive editing of speeches, in fact.” 
By this sentence I am made to appear in quite a different light from 
the one I thought and wished to appear in, for I have never dared to 
“favor very drastic treatment” of speeches. I Know that further on, 
to make good tho above conclusion, you quote several sentences of 
my paper pointing out what you consider to be my own opinion in 
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the matter, which shows your desire to do me justice. But those 
véry quotations have led you to what is, tomy mind, an erroneous 
conclusion as to my own views on the question. For, when I stated: 
“ Why present the first eonfused words, when the speaker was labor- 
ing for precisely what he repeats afterwards in distinct and perhaps 
glowing language. Why keep those ugly repetitions which owe their 
existence in the speech solely to the fact that the speaker had ne 
time, even in his mind, to fix and atrange his utterances in a presen: 
table shape,” I merely wished to point out in so many words how, 
to my mind, it is absurd to contend, as some do, that every speaker 
must be reported word for word in all and evcry case. It was more 
of an argument than the expression of a deliberate opinion as to the 
extent a stenographer must edit a speech. The very fact that I 
took the trouble to quote the opinion of so many experts of various 
countries, shows that I intended to abide by the verdict of such a 
jury in so far as the extent of revision is concerned. 


Taking my paper as a whole, you will find that I never intended 
to go a step further than the high authorities I quoted. I yave copi- 
qus extracts from the writings of Mr. T. A. Reed. Has he not laid 
down as drastic a rule as you credit me with, when he has written 3 
“ The style of some speakers is so broken and disjointed that nothing 
short of an entire reconstruction of the sentences is needed to render 
them even passably readable.” Again: “ Whatever its cause, the 
reporter should do his best to remedy the defect, tuking scrupulous 
care that while altering the verbal expression he does not misre- 
present the sentiments of the speaker. In the case of a very involv. 
ed sentence, it is a good plan to emancipate yourself entirely from 
the speaker's phraseology ; to do your best to ascertain the speaker's 
meaning, then to shut your book, or close your eyes, and, obliyious 
of every word you have written, express the sentiment in your own 
way.” And haviog given, as instances of easy reporting, the speeches 
of Mr. Gladstone and the late Lord Derby, he added: ‘ But those 
are exoeptional instances ; and in by far the greater number of cases, 
the words uttered need something more than mere transmission ; 
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they require passing through the alembio of the reporter's brain, 
there to undergo such trangmutation as an intelligent mind deems 
necessary.” I also quoted at length the rule laid down by a great 
French authority on speech reporting, M. Hypvolite Prévost, for 
many years chief of the stenographic service of the French Houses 
of Parliament. He contended that the real extemporization is in- 
compatible with a slavishly literal transcription, and added: “It is 
therefore necessary to submit the shorthand translation to a discreet 
but unceasing work of expurgation. . . Further on: ‘The sole 
object that he must have in view is to make the reading of the 
apeech as easy as has been the hearing of it, and that the hearer 
shall feel the emotions and the impressions of the assembly who 
heard the speech.” ” - as 


Levis, Canada, 29th Sept., 1894. 
ALPHONSE DESJARDINS, 
Official Stenographer of the Canadian 
House of Commons, 


Sermon Reporting— Question of copyright, I, 


Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, opened what has proved an 
animated discussion in a letter published in the Times on 21st Nov.,, 
in which he vehemently protested against the reporting and publi- 
cation of his sermons without his permission, ‘a policy,” he observ- 
ed, ‘ which is made the more infamous by working under the plea of 
pious interest in the spread of religion.” To this ‘ Ex-Editor” re- 
joined that Dr. Parker was at one time one of those preachers who, 
to use his own words, “ are only tco glad to have their sermons 
brought under the notice of the public.” The “ Kx-EKditor’ says that 
Dr. Parker was, on a certain occasion, very indignant with him, be- 
eause he did not think it worth while to occupy space in the news- 
paper ho conducted with reports of the Doctor's sermons. As to 
Dr. Parker's legal remedy, various opinions were expressed by 
lawyers. Mr. H. T. Banning wrote that if in the words of Lord 
Halsbury in“ Caird v, Sime,” a person preaches “ in a church, the 
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doors of which are thrown open to all mankind,” then the preacher 
had no remedy, but if the public were only admitted on payment, 
then different considerations mizht possibly prevail. Mr. F. G. Fitch 
wrote that some years ago he advised an eminent preacher, who 
desired to protect his sermons from publication without his consent, 
to avail himself of the Act of 5 and 6 William IV. c. 65. The preacher, 
before commencing his sermon, announced that it was copyright, and 
that whoever published it without his consent would be beabyest to 
the pains and penalties by the law provided. 


In a letter he addressed to the 7imes, Mr. George Walpole, 34 
Cursitor street, London, E.C., wrote :— 


Dr. Parker wishes to know “whether a preacher can legally 
protect his sermons,” and he secks the information through the Zvmes. 
Considering the general tone of his letter, there is something absurd 
in this endeavour to obtain legal advice through the medium of a 
newspaper correspondence. However, I have on occasion acted as 
the “pious [urpin” at the City Temple; I have assisted more than 
one “ thicf” of a publisher to make a living out of the Doctor’s brains 
—surely, no mean achicvement—and, by way of compensation, I 
will save the Doctor the expense of consulting his solicitor by doing 
a little thieving from a work of Mr. Matthias Levy, entitled ‘‘ Short- 
hand Notes.” So far as I know there are no cases in the books 
directly dealing with the question whether there is property in ser- 
mons. The strong arm of the law is not raised without some con- 
siderable leverage of expense, and probably the sermon has not yet 
been preached which would justify the cost of an appeal to the 
Courts for its protection. If, however, Dr. Parker desires to do so, 
he may raise the point, and in my opinion he would succeed. But 
he must be careful in the framing of his action. He must sue, not 
on his own behalf—for on his own showing he is a mere employé of 
his congregation—but as a representative of ‘‘the people who pay 
to hear” his sermons. On the cases I will refer to presently, this 
representative plaintiff will probably succeed in getting an injunction 
against publishing. He may even get damages; I mean, some of 
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the congregation may prove that they have been Icd into reading. 
sermons they had previously heard ; the Court will not be niggardly 
in dealing with such inflictions. Lectures and sermons may very 
fairly be said to be analogous ; both are sometimes dull and un- 
profitable, and (wde Dr. Parker) the Iceturer and the preacher are, 
alike, mere workmen for money. The question of the right to pub- 
lish reports of lectures bas been dealt with in two cases. ‘he first 
is Abernethy v. Hutchinson (repurted in 1 Hall and Twells, p. 28, and 
in3 L. J. Ch., O.S., p. 209). Mir. Abernethy songht to restrain the 
publishers of the Lancet from printing and publishing certain lectures 
delivered by him at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The Lord Chan- 
cellor in giving judgment said: ‘One thing is quite elear, that if 
these lectures have been published from shorthand writers’ notes, 
they have been published from shorthand writers’ notes taken by 
some stulent, or frum shorthand writers’ notes taken by some in- 
truder into the Iccture room”; and the decision was that “ where 
persons were admitted as pupils or otherwise to hear these lectures, 
although they were orally delivered, and although the p:-ties might 
go to the extent, if they were able to do so, of puttmy down the whole 
by means of shorthand, yet they could do that only fur the purposes 
of their own information, and could not publish for profit that which 
they had not obtained the right of selling.” Meeols v. £1 edertek Pit- 
main was 2 comparatively recent casc-—in 1884—and is repurted in 
26 Chancery Division, p. 374. An injunction was sought to restrain 
the defendant from publishing a lecture delivered by the plaintiff 
from memory upon “The Dog asthe Fricud of Man.” We now 
approach the level of the discourses delivered to “people who pay to 
hear them” at the City Temple. The audience were admitted to the 
room by tickets jssued gratuitously, “‘no persons hud any right to 
be present in the room except those who were admitted to that pri- 
vilege by the plaintiff himself, and that privilege did not confer on 
the persons who heard the lecture any right of publishing it.’ Mr, 
Justice Kay said, “ Merely taking down a lecture in shorthand is not 
a breach of any right at all. The question is whether he had a right 
to publish it aud for profit.” His Lordship thought not, and, after 
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teferring to the case of Abernethy v. Hutchinson, granted the injunc- 
tion. Having helped Dr. Parker to the understanding of the legal 
position, [ would like to comment upon the tone of the Doctor's 
letter. I shall be surprised if that letter does not evoke a storm of 
indignant protest from the great body of Christian preachers. As to 
the great preachers named by the Doctor, Bishop Magee, Canon 
Liddon, Mr. Spurgeon, and Mr. Beecher, always recognized that the 
publication of their sermons was an honor to themselves and a most 
welcome meaus of extending their good work. By the aid of short- 
hand reporting, the wisdom and eloquence of Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s, St. Margaret’s and the Metropolitan Tabernacle, in fact 
the principal pulpits in London and other great centres, are availuble 
for the instruction and guidance and enjoyment of scores of thou- 
sands of people in this country and across the seas. The great 
Christian teachers of the day, I am confident, will repudiate any as- 
sociation with the commercial spirit which characterizes Dr. Parker's 
letter, and will, as they have always done, welcome the opportunity 
of reaching congregations of many thousands instead of the few 
hundreds that their places of worship seat.—Zhe Phonetic Journal. 


Sermon Reporting—Question of copyright, IT. 


The recent correspondence in the columns of the Zvmes, referred 
to in our pages last week, has served to draw attention tu the pecu- 
liar position of the pulpit in relation to the press. Dr. Parker, who 
opened the correspondence, feels aggrieved at the publication of his 
germons by others. A sermon is a literary composition which may 
be used again and again before several congregations in different parts 
of the country, or even in other parts of the British Empire, or in the 
United States. But if on its first delivery a newspaper publishes it, 
the possibility of the preacher utilizing it agam is gone for ever. Dr. 
Parker raises two questions: one, as to whether there is any legal 
redress fur what he terms “ theft ;” and the other as to whether it 
is right—we presume he means morally right—to report sermons 
without the preacher’s permission. ‘lhe second question raiscs one 
of those knotty problems in which law and ethics are often at con- 
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flict. ‘There are cases no doubt in which a man may be reasonably 
blamed on moral grounds for doing that which legally he is perfect- 
ly entitled to do: but whether this is a case in point is a question 
which we must leave to ethical experts. Our immediate concern is 
With the question of legality. What the law authorizes is likely to 
be the standard of conduct in regard to literary as well as other 
property ; and if the law is morally bad, the remedy is to get it 
altered. 


There has been a great deal of litigation on the subject of copy- 
right, but strangely enough there does not secm to have been asingle 
Suit raising the question whether there is copyright in a scrmon 
preached under ordinary conditions. There has been litigation and 
legislation also concerning lectures, and it is possible that if the 
question were tested in an action, the term “lecture” might be held 
to mean asermon. Indeed, in the Z7'imes correspondence Mr. Fitch, 
a well known London solicitor, stated that he had recommended a 
preacher to avail himself of a certain Aet of Parliament which enables 
lecturers in some specified instances to secure the copyright of their 
lectures. Mr. Fitch is discreet enough not to say whether he con- 
siders the advice sound, but he mentions that the preacher to whom 
the recommendation was made announced in church before com- 
mencing his sermon that it was copyright, and that whoever pub- 
lished it without his consent would subject himself to pains and 
penaltics. Apparently no one felt it worth while to run the risk, 
and an interesting point remains undecided. The Act to which Mr. 
Fitch refers is the 5 and 6 William 1V., chap. 65. This Aet protects 
lectures delivered “in any school, seminary, institution, or other 
place,” but the protection is only secured if at least two days’ pre- 
vious notice of the intended delivery of the lecture is given to two 
justices living within five miles of the place where the lecture is to 
be delivered. The Act expressty does not apply to lectures deliver- 
ed “in any public school, university or college, or on any public 
foundation or by any individual, in virtue of or according to any 
gift, endowment, or foundation ;” but this exception does not mean, 
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as has sometimes been supposed, that there is therefore no copyright 
in any such lectures. It merely leaves the law relating to those 
lectures just as it stood prior to the passing of the Act. We find it 
difficult to believe that lectures or sermons delivered in church were 
intended to be included in the protection afforded by the Act. There 
is no reference in it to churches or ecclesiatical buildings of any kind, 
and we do net think that on any recognized principles of construc- 
tion those words cculd be read into the Act. 


Apart from the statutory enactment, the preacher has his right 
at common law, whatever that right may be. What is that right? 
It is clear that to deliver an address in public is to publish it ; and it 
seems equally clear that the circumstances under which it is deliver- 
ed may be such as to indicate a desire not to limit the communica- 
tion of the address in any manner. In the most recently decided 
case on the subject, the case of Caird v. Sime, which was taken to 
the House of Lords in 1887, the Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury) 
said, ‘It is intelligible that where a person makes a speech to which 
all the world is invited cither expressly or impliedly to listen, or 
preaches a sermon in a church, the doors of which are open to all 
mankiid, the mode and manner of publication negative, as it appears 
to me, any limitation.” In other words, anybody is at liberty to 
reproduce an address given under such circumstances. In this case, 
as in all the other reported decisions in which a lecturer has been 
held not to have parted with his copyright by delivery of the lecture, 
it was found as a matter of fact that all the world were not expressly 
or impliedly invited to listen. In Nicols v Frederick Pitman, ad- 
nission to the lecture was by ticket only, and it was held that the 
lecture was intended for communication to ticket-holders only, and 
that none of them had any right to reproduce it. Whether it would 
be legal or practicable to introduce a ticket system in Nonconformist 
chapels and in that way to prevent the unauthorized publication of 
sermons delivered there, we do not pretend to say: but having re- 
gard to the manner in which the services at these places of worship, 
as well as at churches, are now conducted, there cannot, we think, 
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be the slightest doubt that sermons delivered in those buildings 
come within Lord Halsbury’s dictum, and expressly and impliedly 
addressed to all the world, and that therefore all the world is at 
liberty to publish them. Undoubtedly this is the view that has 
been taken by the press of this country, and particularly by the 
religious press. The preacher’s position seems to be precisely analo- 
gous to that of the statesman. When Dr. Parker speaks in the City 
Temple he addresses the world in the same sense in which Lord 
Ruscbery or Mr. Balfour does so at a political meeting; and the 
samo right of reproduction exists in both cases, and for the same 
reason.—( bed.) 


A rational verbatim report. 


By a “verbatim” report Ido not mean anything approaching 
such a reproduction of actual utterance as is made possible by Mr. 
Edison’s invention. There are very few men in Parliament, or any- 
where else, whose extempore speeches would bear actual reproduc- 
tion. [The phonograph would probably play havoc with many 
reputations !] I can find no better definition of what I mean to 
advocate than that used by Mr. T. P. O’Connor—“ a rational verba- 
tim report.” Unconscious slips in grammar or construction, fulse 
starts, and so forth, must be corrected ; the unlucky nominative 
must receive more attention from the reporter than the speaker 
sometimes gives it. But, withal, there must be an unmistakable and 
absolutely conclusive record of the speech, and such as to present tu 
the reader a vivid presentment of the personality of the speaker. 


It has been urged that a verbatim report would be such an en. 
couragement to “talk” as to involve serious impediment to the pro- 
gress of pubiic business. This comment is made in ignorance of 
the actual experience which has attended verbatim reporting in other 
departments in England and in the Parliamentary systems of other 
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countries. The experience is that verbatim reports make speakers 
more careful and concise in their utterance, and, in that way tend 
to shorten as well as to raise the tone of debate. The calls to order 
for irrelevancy or repitition would be rarer if the member concerned 
were liable to be eonfronted with a faithful reeord of his speech, 
exposing its ambages and irrelevancy, and justifying at once to the 
.reader the severe form of closure enacted. It might even be sug- 
gested that it would strengthen the hand of Mr. Speaker or the Chair- 
man of Committees that the account of every such proceeding should 
be accompanied by what would be its best possible justification. 


There happened just reecntly an incident to show the practical 
value of a verbatim report, and the dangers run by the present per- 
functory method. On the 23rd of April Sir Wim. Whiteway, the 
Premier of Newfoundland, was heard at the Bar of the House of 
Lords to state the views of the Colony upon the Fisheries Question. 
Hore was a matter involving most important issues of Colonial and 
Imperial policy. Any report of the delegate’s address obtainable 
from the Gallery would have been imperfect. However, Sir Wm, 
Whitewnay read his speeeh, and prints were handed to the members 
of the Gallery. The “ Hansard” reporter, from the floor of the 
House, took verbatim notes. Towards the end of this historic 
speech, Sir William, departing from the print held in his hand, 
said :— 

I may here observe, my Lords, that we represent before you to- 
night all shades of political opinions in the island of Newfoundland, 
and therefore our promise to do this may be relied upon as though 
the Act were passed. 


The importance of this emphatic declaration, as binding the 
Colony and justifying the Imperial Parliament in relying upon the 
representations of the delegates, can hardly be over-estimated. Yet 
this declaration is to be found nowhere outside the pages of “ Han- 
aard,” and could not have been reported at all from the Gallery. 


Many men of large Parliamentary experience are in favor of 4 
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practically complete report—a ‘‘ verbatim” report in the sense I 
have tried to indicate. The views upon such a question of one whose 
Parliamentary experience dates back to 1832 cannot fail to have 
weight, and the characteristic caution with which they are expressed 
in no way detracts from their value. Speaking in 1877, Mr. Glad- 
stone said :— 


“The main question obviously is this—Docs the House desire 
to have a record of all that is said in debate 1—-not an absolute re- 
cord, for an absolute record is not possible, but a record as nearly 
absolute as, by the use of the best men, it could be made. Well, 
that is a question which is, I think, by no means unimportant, and 
my own leaning is to the conclusion that there is a great deal to be 
said in favor of having such a record, unless it could be shown that. 
grcat inconveniences would come in the rear of any plan for obtain. 
ing it. The debates of this House are inseparably connected with 
the decisions of this House, and the decisions of this House are the 
main element which determine its legislation. It is truc that we 
have a great deal of exccllent work done for us by the newspapers, 
but it is not the business of the newspapers to make a complete re- 
cord of the proceedings of this House. Whaf concerns the dignity 
of this House? What concerns the convenience of the future 4 
What concerns the best possible system of working the deliberations 
of this House? These surely are matters of great interest and great 
consequence, but they are matters with which the newspapers have 
nothing whatever to do. The business of the newspapers tn report- 
ing our debates, as tn other things, is to cater for a market—to re- 
port that which their readers will like to read onthe day after the 
discussion. But there may be a great deal of matter spoken in this 
House which is of the smallest possible importance to the reader at 
his breakfast table next morning, and yet which it is very desirable, 
an even in many cases very important, to have, at least in some 
way, placed upon authentic record.”—George Walpole, Editor of 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates—( Memorandum upon the contract 
for reporting the debates and proceedings in Parliament. ) 
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Slavish and mechanical translation from the 
first person into the third takes the life 
and spirit out of reports. 


A remarkable illustration of the inconvenience of third person 
reports occurred in the House of Commons on Monday, the 8th of 
June, 1891. It was in the debate upon Sir W. Hart Dyke’s statement 
of the manner in which further aid was tobe given to elementary 
education. Three or four speeches hostile to free education were 
made by Conservative supporters of the Government ; and to these 
speeches Mr. J. Chamberlain replied, speaking, of course, from his 
usuil seat in the corner of the front Opposition bench. Alluding to 
the Ministerial opponents of free education, Mr. Chamberlain said, 


“The hon. gentlemen have told us, with a great show of 
authority, that experience is conclusively against ou proposals.” 


By using the word ‘‘our,” the right hon. gentlemen identified 
himself with the Government in the proposal to assist, or to free, 
education ; or rather identified the Government with himself; for 
the inference deducede would be that the Government had taken their 
policy from him. The next morning, the Daily News, in a large 
type paragraph, called attention to what it described as a “slip” on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s part, which had caused some amusement. But 
the point was altogether ignored in the report in the Daily News ; 
and even in a full report in the Zumes, giving the complete argument, 
this particular sentence was paraphrased so that the “slip” was 
unrecorded. If the sentence had been simply translated into the 
third person, it would have read, 


‘‘ The hon. gentlemen had told them witha great show of au- 
thority, that experience was vonclusively against theér proposals.” 


That so completely obscures the point of the “slip” that, ra- 
ther than write it, the reporter ignored the “slip” altogether. 
There were two ways out of the difficulty. One was to quote “our 
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proposals,” the other was to transcribe the sentence in the first 
person thus, “the hon. gentlemen have told us (said the speaker) 
that experience is against our proposals.” In the weekly re-issue of 
the 7imes reports the difficulty was got over in this way,— 


“ The hon. members opposite (said the right hon. gentleman) 
have told us that experience is against our proposals.” 


It is always better to take a liberty of this kind than to obscure 
a point by a too mechanical adherence to the third person. The 
slavish way in which some reporters change “ we,” ‘ us,” and “ our,” 
into “they,” “them,” and “their,” often spoils the reports of 
speeches. When the reference is to the community, it is generally 
possible to.retain “we,” “us,” and “our,” with an immense relief to 
the reader, and a great gain in the appreciation of the speech. 
Occasionally, bold spirits deliberately break the conventional rule 
and write sentences which are given at all fully in the first person, 
reverting to the third for the purposes of compendious conuensation. 
Judiciously dune, this lightens a report very much. 


The summing up of the Lord Chief Justice in the great Baccarat 
case suffered terribly from being turned into the third person. 
is a passage :— 


Here 


There is no more easy or plau- 
sible or more pleasant form of 
virtue than to condemn our neigh- 


Theve was no more plausible 
and pleasant form of virtue than 
to condemn their neighbours 


bours, who lead different lives 
from ours, and whose tempts- 
tions we do not know.—TZ'imes 
report. 


when they did not lead their own 
lives, and did not know the temp- 
tations to which they were sub- 
ject.—Datly News report. 


Could anything exhibit more forcibly the stupidity of slavish and 
mechanical translation from the first person into the third? This 
sort of thing takes the life and spirit out of reports and makes them 
intolerably dull reading. It spoils many lively passages of debate, 
especially in such speeches as those that are characteristic of Sir W. 
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Harcourt. On the 9th June 1891, he said, the slightest things that 
fell from Mr. Balfour were important, because “so many look to see 
which way he nods.” Imagine “nods” being changed to “ nodded ;” 
and yet there are some who would insist upon the past tense in this 
case, though it is the one step from the humorous to the ridiculous. 
—( Phonetic Journal. ) 


Lord Dufferin’s weighty advice to speakers. 


If you write out your speech beforehand, there are one 
or two precautions to which you had better attend. In the first 
place, do not have it sent to the reporters interlarded with cheers 
before it has been delivered, as once was done by an acquaintance 
of mine, who after all never got an opportunity of speaking ; in the 
next, do not repeat as a speech a couple of pages from some well- 
known author, as Lord Beaconsfield most strangely did when pass- 
ing a eulogium on the Duke of Wellington ; for only a very great 
man could afford to take such a liberty ; and lastly, do not let the 
manuscript fall out of your pockets, for there may be practised upon 
you a trick which was played once in the House of Commons by Sir 
Thomas Wyse upon an honorable member. Sir Thomas Wyse told 
me the story himself. ‘The gentleman in question had come down 
primed with a great oration, but unfortunately he dropped his manu- 
script. A mischicvous colleague picked it up and brought it to Sir 
Thomas, whv had an extraordinary faculty of learning by heart. 
Some other business being on hand enabled Sir Thomas to retire to 
a Committee-room and duly prepare himself. When the discussion 
came on, he watched his opportunity, and contrived to catch the 
Speaker's eye at the proper momeut. A great number of people had 
been let into the secret, and were watching the effect produced by 
the stolen thunder upon its rightful proprietor. At first he showed 
signs of being pleased with support from so unexpected a quarter, 
but when gradually he recognized his own well-polished periods 
flowing forth from alien lips, the look of surprise, indignation, and 
confusion which passed over his countenance was extremely comical, 
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What, however, I should recommend to a beginner—but only to 
a beginner—is a suggestion made to me in the hunting field by an 
eminent Privy Councillor, who was undoubtedly a very powerful 
speaker, and was able to hold the attention of the House of Com- 
mons for long periods at a time. The plan he told me he pursued 
was the following :—He first, of course, saturated himself with a 
thorough knowledge of his subject. This, I need not say, must be 
a preliminary to every good speech. He then carefully constructed 
a skeleton of his arguments, and impressed this firmly on his memory, 
after which he went to his study and wrote down as fast as he could 
lay pen to paper his whole speech from the beginning to the end ; 
but the moment he had completed his task—and here is the pecu- 
liarity of his method—he gathered all the sheets together and put 
them in the fire without looking at them. He then sat down and 
repeated the process, and this not once or twice, but three, four, five, 
or six times. In this way he not only got clearly into his head the 
articulated structure of his speech, but, having clothed the same 
ideas over and over again with different forms of expressicn, when 
he went down to deliver himself in the House of Commons he had 
such a wealth of language at his disposal, such a variety in his voca- 
bulary, that he never had to hesitate fur the words or to stutter or 
stumble over a single sentence. 


But it is needless to observe that this process, though very effec- 
tual for the purpose aimed at, would only be possible to a person who 
addressed his audience at rare intervals and had ample time at his 
disposal for the extremely laborious process I have described. Still, 
it appears to me a mode of procedure which is not unworthy of a 
beginner’s attention, as it would at once give him confidence, fluency, 
and a clear perception of the line of country he had to traverse ; and 
this in itself is a great advantage, for very often when a man gives 
utterance on his legs to a succession of inane or meaningless phrases, 
it is because for the moment his brain has not supplied him with the 
necessary material for the proper continuation of his discourse, and 
his tongue is performing one office while his mind and his memory 
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are endeavoring to fulfil another. Nor must you suppose that even 
the most practised of our public men are.free from those lapses and 
infirmities which naturally fill our own minds with terror at the 
thought of speaking in publie. I have seen the late Lord Derby, 
one of the most eloquent, courageous, and successful speakers that 
ever charmed the two Houses of Parliament, tremble throughout his 
frame at the commencement of one of his great speeches. I have 
seen a Lord Chancellor of England completely lose the thread of his 
discourse, and, sitting down, confess that be had done so; and I 
have heard another very famous orator rolling forth platitude after 
platitude in the most helpless manner, simply because he could not, 
for the life of him, hit off a satisfactory peroration. 


Another practice which I have also found useful has been to die- 
tate a speech over to a shorthand writer immediately before deliver- 
ing it. When I was in Canada, particularly in remote districts, it 
frequently happened that the newspaper reporters were not masters 
of shorthand, or perhaps there was only one shorthand writer among 
them. As a consequence, they sometimes asked me to say over my 
speech beforehand to their representative, and I was quite surprised 
to find how a compliance with their request enabled me to clarify 
and condense what I intended to say when an hour later I addressed 
my audience.—( Address at St. Andrews on being snstalled Lord Rector 
of the University, 6th April 1891.) 


How fast can people Speak ? 
A CHAT WITH A SHORTHAND EXPERT. 


“T suppose,” said a representative of Cassell’s Saturday Journal 
to Mr. Thomas Allen Reed, the veteran shorthand writer and reporter, 
recently, “ you have ‘taken down’ in your time all sorts and con- 
ditions of men—statesmen, lawyers, scientists, doctors, and divines ?” 


“Yes,” replied Mr. Reed with a smile; “I am just celebrating 
my Jubilee. It is fifty years since I began the study of shorthand 
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at school. I first learned Lewis’s system, but gave it upin 1842 
for Phonugraphy, which I have written ever since.” 


Mr. Reed was too modest to add that his services in the promo- 
tion of the art have been deemed worthy of a special testimonial from 
his friends and admirers, who have recognised the powerful influences 
of his pen and voice in making shorthand universally popular. 


‘¢T have been an all-round man,” he continued, “ but perhaps 
I have made a speciality of scientific work and technical reporting. 
Here is a sample of Professor Huxley's style, und you will see how 
difficult the task would have been without a little preparation. The 
professor said, ‘It is an utterly erroneous statement to speak of the 
anchylusis of the primitive vertebre in the skull. Such things do 
not exist. There is a differentiation of primarity homogeneous 
cartilage into separate parts in consequence of the process of ossifica- 
tion, etc., etc.” 


Yes; but no doubt the shorthand ‘signs for these big words 
are simple forms: the dificulty would be in reading them aright when 
you came to transcribe them.” 


“‘The very fastest speaker I know,” continued Mr. Reed, ‘‘is 
Phillips Brooks, of Massachusetts, an American bishop of the 
Episcopal Church. He is the known terror of reporters in the 
United States. When he preached in Westminster Abbey, I took 
the sermon and madea record. The speed throughout exceeded 
200 words'a minute. It was a continuous rush; the preacher did 
not stop for breath even.” 


‘The fastest English speakers are, I should imagine, lawyers ?”’ 


“Some of the most rapid speaking is in the courts of law. The 
great difficulty is not so much the rapidity of any one speaker, but 
the discussions which fake place between' a good many. I should 
say the pace often approaches 200 words a minute, or three words 
per second, with jerks which go beyond that rate. But, as you 
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know, a good reporter thinks very little of the question of speed in 
comparison with the man’s style. It isthe involved style which the 
note-taker dreads ; and he dislikes extremely the speaker who never fi- 
nishes his sentences, and whose meaning very often has to be guessed.” 


‘¢ What is the average speed of public speaking ?” 


“ About 120 words per minute. The lowest is eighty and it 
runs up to 200. There is tall talk in America that they beat us 
altogether. Our maximum of 200 words per minute would be 
thought, they say, nothing of there. I do not like to question 
the accuracy of the statements that have seen made as to what 
has been accomplished ; but I confess that I should like to have the 
vpportunity of cross-examining the authors of these statements.” 


‘‘A slow speaker is not necessarily an easy speaker to take ?” 


“Oh, no. When a man speaks fast, but distinctly and clearly, 
it is all plain sailing ; but the slow man, who mutters and mumbles, 


18 our foe.” 
“‘ How do you like Mr. Gladstone’s style ?” 


“Personally, I like it very much. Bright was splendid. 
Bright used, in his early days, to be very difficult, but in latter 
life he became deliberate and easy. I noticed that Cobden and 
Bright changed places. Cobden was the easy man and Bright the 
difficult man when both were young; and when Bright became 
easier Cobden grew more difficult. I remember them well during 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation. The very first political speech I 
reported was one of Bright’s early in the ‘forties.’ ” 


‘What do you say about the politician of to-day 1?” 


‘“ Balfour is rapid, but his sentences run and read well. Cham- 
berlain is easy, but rather fast at times. Salisbury is decidedly easy, 
both on account of his style and moderate speed.” 


‘“‘ Ts it noticeable to the shorthand writer when a man reads his 
speech instead of speaking it }” 
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Yes ; it becomes more difficult. In the first place, the reporter 
feels that he must be exact, because he knows that there is a manu- 
script with which hisreport may be compared. Then the reader does 
not always follow his MS. I have known cases in which I have 
distinctly traced a man skipping a line or more, from nervousness or 
inadvertence. As a rule we prefer extemporaneous speakers.” 


A chance remark brings from Mr. Reed a protest against the 
common misconceptiun that there is necessarily a real difference 
between shorthand writing and reporting. It is very well known 
that there are members of the press who look down upon shorthand 
writers as mere mechanical drudges; whilst, on the other hand, 
certain shorthand writers regard some reporters as stenovgraphically 
incompetent. 


“Tt is a common delusion,” said Mr. Reed, “ that a shorthand 
writer exercises no editorial functions. He must. It is only when 
he has to swear to his notes that he must be absolutely exact. No 
man with a high sense of his profession acts upon that principle 
when mechanical reproduction is unnecessary.” 


‘Would you make grammatical alterations in a judgment ?” 


“Yes, Even a judgment may need a little verbal editing. I 
am sometimes asked for how long one can take notes. I have done 
so for ten hours at a stretch, with only a quarter of an hour's in- 
terval, and have in that time written 70,000 words.” 


Amongst Mr. Reed’s other regular engagements, it may be 
interesting to note, has been the reporting of the proceedings of the 
Tudian National Congress, which has taken him to India three years 
In succession. 


‘“T believe you had a good deal to do with the first Interna- 
tional Shorthand Congress in 1887, presided over by Lord Rosebery? ” 


“Yes,” answered Mr. Reed ; ‘I was chairman of the Organising 
Committee, and naturally took an active part in the proceedings. 
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For my services in this capacity, and for some assistance fendered’ 
at a similar gathering in Paris, the French Government sent me the 
decoration of ‘Officier d’Academic.’ ”’—(“ Cassel?’s Saturday Jour- 
nal,” 7th December 1892. Rewsed by Mr. Reed.) 


Law Court Reporting. 


Many people entertain strange misconceptions as to the nature 
of the tasks that fall to the lot of the professional shorthand writer 
engaged in the High Court of Justice, and as to the nature of the 
qualifications without which it is impossible for any man to succeed 
in that branch of phonographic work. No one can say that short- 
hand has yet attained its proper recognition as an adjunct of the law 
court, or that our judicial arrangements with regard to it are en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


# % #% % 


What is the secret of this admittedly high standard of pro- 
ficiency among legal shorthand writers ? Those who practise in the 
law courts are men who bring a highly trained intelligence to bear 
upon their work, and possess the capacity to write at a high rate of 
speed. The shorthand writer's ability must not be bounded by his 
dexterity as a penman, if he is to turn out intelligent work. There 
is knowledge that can be gained only by constant attendance in 
Court. The Court Reporter must not only be able to take down 
legal phraseology, but he must understand it, or he will fall into 
many pitfalls. He must understand the procedure of the Courts, 
aud know something about the various Law Reports from which he 
will hear counsel reading quotations. He must have access to copies 
of the Reports, in order to verify any quotation, for, even if he gets 
down the passages quoted, nothing is more common than for a 
barrister in his hurry to mis-read ; the mistake must not be repeated 
in the transcript, or the whole blame will be thrown on the short- 
hand writer. 


The work is arduous, and its variety, if it lends a certain charm 
to it, is not without drawbacks, When a man is engaged to “ take 
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a note” in any particular case, he never knows what is in store for 
him. The questions at issue may turn upon the details of some in- 
tricate machinery ; he may have to take down the evidence of en- 
gineers bristling with all sorts of technicalities. His next case may 
be one arising in connection with the silk trade, or with color print- 
ing, or with the disposal of various kinds of agricultural produce. 
Each case brings with it its own technicalities ; and the shorthand 
writer must be prepared to deal equally well with all of them. There 
are other difficulties. The witnesses may be foreigners who speak 
broken English, or Englishmen with an unfamiliar dialect. Then 
there are witnesses who will not “speak up,” judges who mumble, 
counsel who will talk as if they were holding a private conversation 
with the judge, and a good many people in Court who will talk when 
they should be silent. And there are uncompleted sentences, slips 
of the tongue, and occasional lapses into obscurity, all requiring 
intelligent treatment. The notes have to be taken and the tran- 
script got out often under very great pressure.—( Phonetic Journal.) 


The Reporter at work. 


Speaking at the annual dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund, 
the Lord Chancellor said many true things and good things con- 
cerning journalism and journalists, and the indebtedness of public 
speakers to the great fraternity of reporters. He recognizes that 
public men who desire to have their views made known would fare 
very badly indeed now-a-days but for the newspaper press and the 
publicity thereby rendered possible. He was sure, too, as he said, 
that for the most part even good speakers had reason to be thankful 
that there was some editing of their speeches, and that the verbatim 
reporting, which even those, who desired the fullest possible reports 
in the House of Commons, were beginning to find would not be alto- 
gether satisfactory, was not often to be found in the newspaper press. 
This observation is remarkable not so much for any originality of 
view as for the frankness with which the word ‘“‘ verbatim” is thrown 
overboard, Lord Herschell recognizes that the really “ verbatim ” 
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Yeport is not only rare, but is generally undesirable. It will be re- 
membered that when under examination before the Select Committee 
on Parliamentary Reporting, Mr Leycester of the Zimes was pressed 
several times with respect to “verbatim” reports, and showed a 
marked anxiety not to use the word at all. He said that to publish 
a verbatim report would be generally to make speakers ridiculous ; 
and on being asked what he would mean when he gave instructions 
for a “ verbatim report,” he said, “I never use the word ‘ verbatim,’ 
and should never give such an instruction. A full report is as 
verbatim as any speaker would like to have.” 


There have been occasionally some curious disputes as to the 
right use of this word “verbatim.” Critics have suggested that 
there is no such thing as an absolutely verbutim report, and have 
pointed out discrepancies between two or more independent “ full” 
reports of the same specch. Injudicious reporters zealous for their 
calling, have been known to become indignant over the mere sugges- 
tion that any full report was not strictly verbatim. The truth is, 
that except for a few purposes, such as the record of evidence in 
courts of law, which the shorthand writer is called on to reproduce 
exactly as uttered, a literally word for word report is seldom requir- 
ed for publication, and would not be creditable either to the speaker 
or to the reporter. A reporter at home in his armchair may talk 
glibly of his absolutely verbatim work; but the reporter at work 
has to produce something very much better. He has to do some- 
thing more than merely record the zpsessuma verba of a speaker. He 
has, as Lord Herschell puts it, to “ edit” the speech, or as Mr. Ley- 
cester puts it, to “trim” the speech. Repetitions have to be left 
out, incomplete sentences have to be coaxed into sense, verbs which 
do not agree with their nominatives, in the speech as delivered, 
have to be made to agree with them in the speech as reported. In 
fact an amount of revision has to be undertaken which removes the 
report entirely from the category of the “verbatim” report. The 
word becomes inapplicable ; and Mr. Leycester’s unwillingness to 
use it is intelligible. 
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All this has its lesson for the beginner. We do not think that 
so large a proportion of students of shorthand as was formerly the 
case, look forward to a seat in the reporters’ gallery as the outcome 
of their phonographic studies. As has been wittily remarked, there 
is not room for one-hundredth of them; and the multiplicity of 
avenues open in which their shorthand skill can now be utilized ad- 
vantageously, has made the Gallery loom smaller in the young pho- 
nographer’s vision. But the would-be reporter must always bear in 
mind that while the ability to take a verbatim note will be required 
of him, that ability by itsclf is of little journalistic value. The 
verbatim report may suffice now and then, but in the majority of 
cases the full report that has been intelligently trimmed, edited, 
revised and made presentable, is what he will be called upon to sup- 
ply. To be able to supply this he must train himself; and he will 
hardly succeed in training himself to that degree of fitness unless 
he brings to bear the results of a good general education, considcrablo 
practice in composition, and an accurate perception of th right 
use of words. He has to be not a mere mechanical recorder, but an 
artist, contributing, by means of his trained intelligence, some valu- 
able elements to the finished result—a report presented in such a 
shape as to be fit for the public eye and the public mind.—/ zd. ) 


The modern Shorthand Reporter. 

Most men, after a certain age, begin to dwell lovingly on the 
past, and cultivate, quite unconsciously, a tendency to compare it 
with the present, greatly to the detriment of the latter. Seen 
through the haze of memory all that was striking and picturesque 
and satisfactory in the past stands out in relief, while the defects and 
disadvantages, the troubles and annoyances that accompanied them 
and caused irritation and anxiety at the time, are forgotten. The 
successes that encouraged remain in the recollection : the failures 
that seemed disheartening at the moment have faded from the mind. 
And so when we take up a book written by a man advanced in years 
we are not at all surprised to learn that in the writer’s opinion cer- 
tain things were done very much better in his youth than they are 
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in these degenerate ‘days. Even the journalist is not exempt from 
this failing. Its roots lie deep in human nature, and it shows itself 
in men of all types and men of all classes. 


Here for instanee is Mr. Charles Cooper, the editor of the Scots- 
man, who, after more than fifty years of newspaper work, has become 
reminiscent. His book, recently published, entitled “An Editor’s 
Retrospect,” is full of interest. The experiences of an active journal- 
istic life of half-a-century’s duration could hardly be otherwise, and 
Mr. Cooper has managed to fill his pages with anecdotes and com- 
ments that throw important sidclights on many incidents and epi- 
sodes of an important period in the history of this country and in 
the history of journalism, too. In the second chapter of his book he 
indulges in a little criticism at the expense of the modern shorthand 
reporter, and we think that the criticism is in some respects a little 
unjust. Quoting a remark which as he aptly observes is one made 
“by some old journalists” that reporting is now a lost art, and ex- 
pressing his dissent from it, he assures his readers that there is as 
good reporting now as ever there was. But he seems to think that 
in quantity there is too much ; and then follows a very ancient piece 
of criticism: ‘‘ Reporting, it is said, has become more mechanical 
and less intellectual. Anybody can write shorthand ; and the exten- 
sion of newspapers has brought many ‘bodies’ forward as reporters 
who can do little else than write shorthand.” To illustrate this a 
very antique anecdote, worn threadbare many years ago by constant 
repitition, is disinterred from the grave in which we thought it had 
found its final repose ; and then a strange moral is drawn. ‘“ Mr. 
Pitman,” we are told, has destroyed “reporters” as thinking beings 
and ‘‘has made them into machines!” A terrible offence, verily, if 
it were true: but we wonder what the “ machines” would have to say 
on the point! ‘*‘ Good reporting,” Mr. Cooper proceeds to affirm, is 
‘‘ shorthand mixed with brains.” So many men have said the same 
thing before that we fancied that it was as familiar to reporters as 
the multiplication table is to schoolboys. But he seems to think 
that somehow when a reporter has mastered Phonography he ceases 
to mix any brains with it. 
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What is the proof? If you take half the reporters of the pre- 
sent day and ask them when they come from a meeting what has 
been said, “they can no more tell you without reference to their 
notes than they can fly.” Mr. Cooper can remember reporters who 
could write a report of a speech without looking at their notes, and 
others who could produce excellent reports without writing shorthand 
at all. Of course he can ; and if he were to inquire he would find 
many men in the present day who could do precisely the same thing. 
*‘ There were,” he adds, “as good shorthand writers then as now, 
only they were not machines.” It is unfortunately true that there are 
many men in all callings who do their work mechanically and make 
very slight demands upon their brains ; and it may be true that a 
larger number of these people learn shorthand than formerly. But 
there were plenty of human “ machines” among the workers in Mr. 
Cooper’s early days ; and there is no evidence whatever to show that 
there has been an increase in the proportion of the ‘‘ machines” to 
the whole body of workers. Indeed, the whole stress of modern 
competition makes it more and more compulsory upon the shorthand 
reporter that he shall use his brains. And he does use them, a. the 
work of the phonographic reporters of the Scotsman and hundreds 
of other successful newspapers shows pretty conclusively. The truth 
is that the conditions of modern journalistic work are making 
“mechanical” reporting more and more an impossibility. Mr. 
Cooper’s book shows that he has met “ editors’ who were machines : 
we wonder whether they were phonographers, to»! The reporter who 
does not use his brains would not use them if he were as ignorant of 
Phonography as a new-born babe.—( Phonetic Journal. ) 


Shorthand in Parliamentary Reporting. 


The Gallery of the House of Commons is not the place in which 
one would expect to find the “swiftest” shorthand writers, for the 
very good reason that the “ swiftest” shorthand writing is not required 
in Parliamentary reporting. It does not at all follow that efficiency 
in shorthand can be dispensed with. The proprietor of a leading 
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London daily once told a young gentleman that he could do the work 
of a reporter without shorthand at all, and that he had nothing to do 
but to look, listen, and remember. The young gentleman soon 
found out his mistake, and, though he brought great intelligence, to 
the work, he ultimately abandoned it. The highest stenographic 
efficiency will always facilitate a reporter’s work ; but still, as a rule, 
Parliamentary reporting does not call for anything extra in the way 
of shorthand writing. It is true that the specches of a few leading 
statesmen have to be produced verbatim, both in the House of Com- 
mons and out of it; but the amount of verbatim reporting is very 
small compared with the amount of condensation, and of severe con- 
densation. The rate of speaking in the House of Commons is about 
three columns an hour. At that rate, an eight hour’s sitting would 
produce twenty-four columns of the Zimes. It seldom produces one- 
half of that. The report averages from a column to a column and a 
half an hour. Therefore the task of the reporters who write even the 
longest report is to select and to omit. The faculty most appreciated 
in the great bulk of the Gallery reporting for the newspapers is that 
which was so admirably illustrated for about twenty years in the 
summaryof the Commons which comes before the leaders in the Z'vmes. 
During the period named, that column was the best-read column in 
the Zsmes, because it indicated, with laconic crispness, the spirit, 
feeling, motive, which ran through the debates, and was a trustworthy 
guide to those who did not read the full reports. That summary 
was formerly written by Mr. William Leycester, who was one of the 
reporters, and is now chief of the staff. This is the type of a Gal- 
lery career. The realization of it is not assisted by a repute for note- 
taking. The custom of selecting words and phrases to avoid over- 
burdening the note-book produces a habit of mind not favorable to 
taking a verbatim note for a long time as compared with the short 
“turns” in the House. Still, even to a man who is using shorthand 
merely asa ladder, proficiency will make his work more easy and 
will enable him to get through it quickly, and so will help him to 
economise his time for other efforts. Mr. Justin McCarthy, M. P., 
did his work asa Parliamentary reporter with great facility before 
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he became one of the editors of the Morning Star; and the same 
may be said of Mr. Cooper, now one of the editors of the Scotsman. 


High speed in shorthand depends upon a variety of qualifica- 
tions, which may exist separately or in combination, in different indi- 
viduals. First of all stands careful study of, and practice in, the 
highest developments of the system of shorthand in use. If it 
were possible to make inquiry and examination, it would be found 
that a very large number of learners stop short of the highest at- 
tainment because they have found they can pull through with 
something lower, and they do not desire to expend more time than 
they deem necessary on an art which they think they are only using 
temporarily as a means to an end. In-many cases this contentment 
with a partial conquest proves to be a mistake in the long run. Se- 
condly, there is skill in manipulating the pen or pencil. Such skill 
seems quite natural to some, and just a8 unattainable by others. 
Thirdly, there is a certain amount of power or energy in hand or 
arm. Strength will sometimes compensate in a measure for lack of 
manipulative skill; but manipulative skill will often more than 
compensate for lack of strength. I have known instances of men of 
very feeble physique and slender frame who attained marvellous 
command over the pen—not the pencil—and could follow any public 
speaker. To be able to take a rapid note continuously for any 
lenght of time a man must have a certain reserve of energy derived 
from skill, or strength, or both; and it is only practice, carefully 
directed to the purpose, that can give the proper control of either, 
and adjust the relations of one to the other. 


If a man can easily write, or aims at being able to write, say, 
150 words per minute, continuously, and from that up to 209 words 
occasionally ; if he can read or intends to read his notes as readily 
as people ordinarily read print, taking any sentence without regard 
to context, as shorthand writers have to do in Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, Law Courts, and arbitrations ; if a man aims at taking the 
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notes rapidly and yet so accurately that others can read and trans- 
cribe them— it follows that he desires to make the practice of short- 
hand the main business of life, and the basis of a professional repu- 
tation ; and in that case the Gallery is hardly the place for hin, if 
he can keep out of it. Ifhe has already reached a high standard 
of proficiency, his talents will be thrown away in the Gallery ; if he 
is still under training, Gallery practice will help him little. Tt would 
probably have been a fatal mistake if Mr. T. A. Reed had entered 
the Gallery, as he was often pressed todo. And it need hardly be 
said that the Gallery offers no attractions to professional shorthand 
writers, who regard it as a place to be avoided from their point of view. 
* . * * (Phonetic Journal.) 


Undelivered Speeches reported. 


Lord Rosebery, in his “marginal notes” to Mr. Paul’s 
lecture at Edinburgh, referred to one important disadvantage 
that sometimes attends the writing of speeches, namely, “that 
sometimes when you have sent your speech to the papers, and 
it has become printed and published, you have not actually delivered 
it.” There are at least (says the Dazly News) two memorable in- 
stances in comparatively recent times of sucha contretemps. Tha 
Right Hon. Richard Lalor Shiel, Master of the Mint, a celebrated 
Parliamentary orator of the forties had arranged for the delivery of 
an important politival speech in the country. Through some fata- 
lity, he was unable to keep his engagement. There was no telegraph 
in those times, and his speech, of which he had sent written copies 
to the press, appeared in all the daily papers, with the accompani- 
ment of “cheers,” “ laughter,” “loud cheers.” In the Parliament 
of 1874-1880, an Irish member had given to a leading Dublin news- 
paper the speech which he intended to deliver in a full-dress debate. 
A namesake of his spoke before him in debate. It was telegraphed 
to the Dublin office ‘ P. is speaking,” and the speech of the other 
P., which was in type, appeared in the next morning’s issue.— 
(Phonetic Journal.) 
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How Mr. Gladstone was saved from a mass 
of misrepresentations. 


An interesting illustration of the service that shorthand is able 
to render to a great public man was afforded by an incident in the 
electoral campaign of 1885. A number of sturdy disestablishers 
were Striving to get from Mr. Gladstone a declaration in favor of the 
disestablishment of the Church of Scotland. He agreed to receive a 
deputation from them, but it was arranged that the interview should 
take place in private. The great statesman, who was then the leader 
of the Liberal party, had no intention of espousing the agitation against 
the Established Church ; and talking over the expected interview 
on the previous day with the cditor of the Scotsman, he was reminded 
that there was a danger attaching to the private reception of a de- 
putation on an important public question, that whatever he might 
say would be—quite wunintentionally—misrepresented afterwards, 
the minds of strong partisans being likely to give an inaccurate coloring 
to their narratives of what had occurred. This view impressed Mr. 
Gladstone very forcibly, and he invited a suggestion as to a possible 
remedy. The suggestion was made that a shorthand writer should 
be employed to take a full note of the proceedings. “The know- 
ledge” it was urged “that a transcript of these notes could be pro- 
duced would check all possible misrepresentations” The hint was 
taken, and when the deputation turned up they were surprised to 
see a shorthand writer present. Some of them disapproved of what 
they regarded as an intrusion, and showed their dislike. But the 
wisdom of the course adopted by Mr. Gladstone became evident a 
few days later when certain inaccurate statements were put forth as 
to what had occurred at the interview. These were promptly denied, 
the denial being coupled with a reminder that an accurate record of 
the proceedings was in existence. The effect was salutary, and the 
mero presence of a shorthand writer at tho interview saved the 
great, statesman from what might have grown into a vast mass of 
misrepresentations.—/( Phonetic Journal. ) 
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Thackeray and the Reporter. 


When Thackeray was delivering in Hull his famous course of 
lectures on “ The Four Georges,” a young reporter was sent from the 
office of a local newspaper to take a note of the first lecture. He 
wrote a fairly long account of it, which appeared. On the morning 
of its appearance, a letter arrived at the office from Thackeray, re- 
questing that the gentleman who had reported his lecture would call 
upon him. The note was handed to the reporter, who felt highly 
elated at receiving an invitation from so distinguished an author. 
He knew thut his report was accurate, and he anticipated nothing 
but praise from the novelist. And so with an easy mind and a calm 
conscience, he called on the great man. He was asked to take a seat, 
and then a conversation occurred which soon undeceived the budding 
journalist. “Are you the young man who reported my lecture ?” 
asked Thackeray. “I am,” was the reply. ‘‘Do you know, sir, 
that you have done your best to deprive me of my living ?” continued 
the lecturer. The reporter was astounded, and answered “No.” 
“You have,” added Thackeray. “I make my living by delivering 
those lectures. If they are reported, no one will come to hear them, 
and I shall not be wanted.” ‘That view of the matter never occur- 
red to me,” said the reporter, nervously. ‘I had no other object 
than to let the general public who could not hear the lectures know 
what they they were like.” ‘No doubt,” responded Thackeray, 
‘‘but there are people who will be satisfied with your reports, and I 
shall be deprived of my just gains as a worker.” Then the reporter, 
gtill anxious, if possible, to get a little of that praise which had not 
been forthcoming as far as the interview had proceeded, asked bluntly, 
“Was the report good as far as it went?” It must have been with 
mixed feelings that he heard the reply: “ Confound it, sir, that is 
what I complain of. Ifthe report had not been good, I should not 
have cared. The public would have seen that it was rubbish that 
I could not have written.” Thereporter, apparently mollified by the 
implied compliment, promised that as far as he was concerned, the 
lecturer’s wishes should be respected in the future, adding that 
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though the editor would have to be consulted, there was no doubt 
that he, too, when acquainted with Thackeray's desire, would vive 
instructions that the lectures were not to be further reportcd. The 
interview having reached this satisfactory point, the eminent novelist 
proceeded to invite the reporter’s opinion on the lecture he had 
heard, and an amicable couversation followed. ‘The reporter was Mr. 
Charles A. Cooper, now the editor of the Seatsmen, and it is he who 
tells the story in his entertaining work, “An Editor’s Retospect.”— 
(Phonetic Journal. ) 


The condensed Report. 


*" The skilful condenser was never so much in demand as he is 
nowadays. He is by no means so abundant as newspaper editors 
and newspaper readers could wish, for though some capacity for re- 
ducing tu moderate limits a narrative or report that given in full 
would monopolize several columns is a necessity to every journalist, 
the men who can accumplish the task to perfection are extremely 
few. Charles Reade once affirmed that there were in every gveat 
nation about three persons capable of condensing evidence without 
falsifying it, and he took the opportunity in his famous novel, “The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” to show how entirely an unskilfall conden- 
sation could misrepresent the effect of evidence given in court. For 
instance, the omission of the word “ afterwards,” which perhaps the 
note-taker thought redundant, made it appear that a statement with 
reference to the uccused had been made at one time instead of sub- 
sequently. Then the mere fact of quoting an indignant answer 
made by a witness to an impertinent question, without quoting also 
the question, made the reply, which was quite natural in the circum- 
stances, read like an impudent volunteered statement. Charles 
Reade never hesitated to make his storivs into vehicles fur advice or 
comment; and so he furnished in a footnote another illustration of 
the strange effect of a piece of inartistic condensation. A stage mae 
nager, who was a slave to the sound theatrical principle of “ cutting,” 
and who, therefore, snipped off every bit of dialogue that could be 
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dispensed with, once had the sentence, taken from “Rob Roy?~ 
“ Rashleigh is my cousin: but for what reason I cannot define, he is 
my bitterest enemy” —cut down to the statement, “ Rashleigh is 
my cousin: but for what reason I cannot define.” This is possibly 
an extreme case, though we have no doubt that parallel instances 
could be found. 


To condense well requires that the precise effect of a speech, or 
of a debate, or of a w.tness’s evidence, shall be given in a few words. 
Every point of importance must be brought out in the ce ndensed 
report, and given, as far as possible, in the very words of the speaker. 
The omissions are the mere verbiage, the superfluous illustrations, 
the repeatations which the orator uses to drive home his argument in 
the minds of his hearers, the intermediate remarks that serve to 
lead them by easy stages from one “ point” to another. The artistic 
instinct has been described as the power to pourtray the essential 
and to omit the irrelevai’ This is what the reporter needs to ally 
with his skill aga shortuand writer. The ability to seize the exact 
words of every important passage in a speech, conjoined with the in- 
tellectual readiness to detect the esscntial and present that to his 
readers, make an indispensable part of the equipment of the modern 
reporter. ' iblic speakers do not always recoguize the great service 
that is rendered to them personally, as well as to the public, by the 
able condenser. There are happy exceptions to this rule, but there 
is room for a large inorease in the number of exceptions. Good work 
is too often taken quite as a matter of course. 


A clever young reporter who attended o meeting on one of the 
burning questions of the day, furnished a cundensed report of the 
speeches, which duly appeared in the local newspaper. In the fol- 
lowing week he attended another meeting, convened by the political 
party opposed to the views advocated at the previous gathering, To 
his astunishment he heard one of the speakers in coramencing his 
Speech say that he had attended the rival meeting a week before, and 
dad taken copious notes of the addresses in order to reply to them, 
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ut that when he saw the report in the local paper he found that it 
gave everything so admirably that he at ence threw his own notes 
intu the fire. He may have been an able man in his own way, bat 
he was not skilled in the art of taking down just those notes that 
were important and relevant, and he had the sagacity to recognize, 
and the honesty to acknowledge, the excellence of the work done 
by another. Perhaps he had taken his own notes under the disad- 
vantage of an ignorance of shorthand. The commendation, however, 
was an encouragement to the reporter, oue of those welcome signs 
that we all like to receive that our work does receive appreciation. 


To condense well, a man needs a knowledge of the subject dealt 
with.—(Phonetsc Journal. ) 


Superior worth of a fully reported Speech 
over a condensed Speech. 


Not long since an important specch was furnished verbatim by 
telegraph to a provincial morning paper, and to a London news aper 
—that is to say, both had the same report. The sub-editors of the 
metropolitan journal reduced the speech, which was in the first per- 
son, to less than half the original length, being only able to devote 
a column and a half to it. The orator was criticised in the House of 
Lords by a speaker whv had only read the condensed speech, but by 
xeferring to the fully-reported speech in the country daily, he was 
able to triumphantly refute his assailant.— (L’honet.e Journal. ) 


A baffled Search for a Quotation. 


There have been discussions in print on the question—Are re- 
porters irreligious ? The reports of the debate in the Fords on the 
Trish Land Purchase Bill seem to indicate that reporters are not good 
churchgoers, and are not familiar with the English Prayer Book. 
The Duke of Argyll, as is well-known, is the author of a work on the 
%.Reign of Law.” The closing part of his speech iu the debate was 
an assertion of the reign of law in regard to the ownership of land. 
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With great solemnity he quoted a verse from a Psalm, in this form : 
‘The Lord reigneth, be the people never so impatient.” He conti- 
nued by declaring that the peuple were impatient. Therefore the 
quotation became important in a full report of the speech. ‘I'he re- 
port ra did not recognize the last six words. Some of them got 
Cruden’s Concordance and the Bible. ‘The Lord reigneth” was 
found more than once, but nothing about the impatience of the peo- 
ple. The 99th Psalm begins “The Lord reigneth, let the people 
tremble,” but this would not fit in with the speech. Reporters from 
Scotland were asked—‘ Do you remember the quotation in any me- 
tric.l version used in Scotland ?” and they shook their heads. Some- 
one said ‘ Why, the Marquis of Lorne has written a metrical version 
of the Psalms ; perhaps the Duke was quoting from his son’s version.” 
None of these versions were at hand ; nothing more could be done. 
The reporters believed they had heard correctly because they were 
familiar with the words “The Lord reigneth.” Still, it is 80 annoy- 
ing to be found out in a misquotation that they would not run the 
risk, and so they acted on the rule “when in doubt leave it out,” 
thus weakening an effective part of the speech. Those who were 
concerned or were spoken to thought of the Bible and the Concordance, 
the Scotch versions aad the Marquis of Lorne’s, but no one thought 
of the English Prayer Book. In that book the 99th Psalm, is headed 
“ Dominus regnavit,” and it begins *‘ The Lord is King, be the people 
never 80 impatient” The Duke of Argyll, in reply to an inquiry, 
says that this was the verse he quoted ; and his Grace adds;— 


‘Asa Scotsman, Iam more familiar with the Bible version ; 
but, speaking in Hugland, I thought the Prayer Book version would 
be the most familiar, and the sense given is the finer of the tw.” 


His Grace’s consideration for his nudience was fatal to his being 
reported by the English reporters, in one of those telling passages 
that otherwise would have been reproduced. One would like to know 
how many peers besides the bishops recoynized the quotation as be- 
ing made from the Psalter—(Phonetec Journal. ) 
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A lost historical comparison. 


In the Manipur debate in the Commons there was a striking 
omission from the fullest report of the speech of Sir Richard Temple. 
His speeches are models of method, composition and lucid expression, 
but, most unfortunately, his voice is so husky that much of what 
he says i3 lost, except to those very near him or to those who van 
look as w. ll as listen. He made a comparison between the proposed 
arrest of the Senaputty in durbar and the arrest in 1567, in council, 
at Brussels, of Counts Egmont and Horn, by the infarnous Duke of 
Alva. Those who were taking notes lost the comparison completely. 
Subsequent inquiries proiuced the suggestion from those who had 
read Motley’s history that the reference must have been to Egmont 
and Horn. Still those who had not heard sir R. Temple did not 
think at the moment of the exact point of the comparaion, the arrest 
in council, aud s0 the reporters completely ignored this allusion to 
a parallel case in European history. It was a most remarkable 
allusion, because the Duke of Alva was guilty of duplicity and trea- 
chery in this case, and Sir R. Temple would not believe thac any 
treachery was intended at Manipur. When one adds illegal trials 
aud wholesale executions to Alva’s credit, the significance of this 
European precedent made the simple mention of it important, 
because so inuch was sugested by mere implication to those who 
were familiar with that period of history. It is possible that the 
defective reporting of the newspapers may be corrected by Sir R, 
Temple in revising his speech for Hansard ; but, for the practical 
purpose of influencing present day opinion, this opportune citation 
of a Kuropean parallel is practically useless in Hansard* 


Reritections AND Morats. Accidents like these are common in 
both Houses—perhaps more frequent in the Lords than the Commons, 
In the Lords only, a doubt can be cleared up or a newspaper 
omission supplicd, a week afterwards, by reference to Hansard. The 
murals suggested are these :— 
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1. Reporters ought to be familiar with the Prayer Book as 
well as able to “Search the Scriptures” with the aid of Cruden’s 


Concordance. 


2. Reporters ought to be familiar with Motley’s Dutch 
histories. 


3. Reporters ought to be able to hear with certainty, so as to 
leave the responsibility for the report with the speakers. 


4. Asit is impossible to change Sir R. 'l'ample’s voice, or to 
make all speakers audible in the galleries, there ought to be a note 
taker in the Commons as favorably placed as Hansard’s notetaker is 
in the Lord’s ; and printed copies of the notes so taken ought to be 
immediately available fur newspaper purposes.—( Phonetic Journal.) 


Amusing blunders caused by insertion of a 
wrong vowel. 


The reporting style of most systems of shorthand consists prin- 
cipally of strings of consonants—the vowels being omitted to gain 
brevity and speed. 


It is this absence of vowel representation that is responsible for 
somuch misreading ofshorthand notcs. ‘The American standing joke 
in illustration of this is made at the expense of ashorthand clerk, who 
was told by his wife to buy some Castile soap on his way home from 
office in the evening. He made a note of it in shorthand, but when 
the time came to make the purchase, misread it for “ oxtail soup,” 
which he took home to his wife, with what result let the reader 


imagine. 
f 


The insertion of a wrong vowel, too, is often responsible for an 
&musing blunder. A capital story is told of a shorthand clerk, who 
franted his boy entered in a certain school where shorthand was 
taught. Knowing that the schoolinaster would be able to decipher 
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it, the father, to save time, wrote the message in shorthand. He 
meant to say :— 


* DEAR SIR, 


“T have decided to enter my boy in your school.” 
What he really did say was— 


*¢ DEAR SIR, 
“T have decided to tnter by boy in your acuil.” 


Fancy the astonishment of the pedagogue at such a proposal, 


Perhaps, however, the most comical errors arise when the newly- 
engaged clerk is for a time ignorant of the meaning of the technical 
terms employed in his master’s calling. One day, for instanee, a 
lawyer dictated a special writ of fiert facias to his shorthand clerk, 
and, being in a hurry, rushed off to the Court with the transcript as 
soon is it was made, without reading it. When it was presented, 
the dignified judge glanced through it, looked at a certain part of 
it steadily, and became convulsed with laughter. He then handed 
the paper back to the lawyer, stating he was sorry he couldn’t grant 
his petition. 


“T think, please the Court, that this is according to rule,” pers 
sisted the attorney. 


“Well, this court is unable to do anything for you,” replied 
the judge. “ Your request is unreasonable ; juat take your petition 
and read it.” 


4 


The lawyer did so, and found that it requested the Court to 
grant “ special red fiery faccs” to its petitioners. 


A) 


In justice, however, to the great body of competent shorthand 
clerks, it must be remembered that mistakes, ‘specially of the umac- 
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countably stupid kind, are generally made by those who know but 
a smattering of shorthand, and who only bring discredit upoa their 
brethren of the quill by offering themselves for situations before they 
have thoroughly mastered the elements of theirart. (H. Thomson 
F.Sh.S. Zhe Humorous side of shorthand and Reporting ) 


The reporting profession is by no means 
a bed of roses 


Although the emoluments of individual practitioners are often 
oonsiderable. The work is arduous, but is occasionally relieved by 
bright flashes of humour not infrequently enjoyed at the expense of 
the ‘‘represevtatives of the press.” To be just to reporters, however, 
it is notalways they who blunder. The speakers themselves are often 
the victims of their own mistake. For instance, an unthinking orator 
may easily excite the ri-ible faculties when using a word having a 
double application. Indeed, he may hardly be aware of his own 
mistake until it is tov late to be rectified and the laugh is turned 
against him. 


A political candidate, not long since, intimated from the plat- 
form that he would visit the families residing in a certain district, 
embracing even the maidscrvants. Not less curious, too, are the 
mistakes made by speakers through inattention to the drift of the 
language employed. For instance, it is reported that an Irish critic 
once said : “ Shakespeare has not only shown hnman nature as it is, 
but as_it would he in setuatzona to which tt cannot be exposed.” The 
render may guess, too, in which portion of the United Kingdom it 
was that a parsun made the astounding remark that “ little chil- 
dren who could neither speak nor walk could be seen running about 


the streets cursing und swearing.” 


However, it must be confessed that the majority of amusing 
errors connected with reporting are made by reporters themselves. 
Chief among them are the mistakes made through ignorance om the 


part of the note-tuker. 
* @ é ® 
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The desirability of a fair Biblical knowledge on the part of the 
reporter was somewhat curiously exemplified in the report of a speech 
delivered in connection with a certain moral reform. The chairman 
took occasion to quote the well-known passage, “If any man suffer 
as a Christian let him not be ashamed.” The Brighton Examiner 
the next morning represented him as saying, “If any man suffer 
for a question let him not be ashamed.” 


These are the mistakes of ignorance ; sometimes however, errors 
are made by reporters owing to imperfect hearing, caused not un- 
frequently by the bad articulation of the speakers they are reporting. 
The fact is, there are some speakers who cultivate such a melodra- 
matic habit of suddenly raising and as suddenly lowering their voices 
—at one moment shouting and at the next whispering—that it is 
really wonderful that they ever do get reported correctly. 


To imperfect hearing may be ascribed the substitution of “ break- 
ing of heads. in the vestry” for “ breaking of bread in the vestry,” 
and of “ride a Greek goat,” for ‘“ write a Greek ode.” Absurd as 
such mistakes appear, they often serve the purpose of enlivening 
speeches which might otherwise be dull reading. 


But we must not suppese that reporters are responsible for all 
the curious blunders one meets wtth in the public press. Some- 
tines the clerk who telcgraphs the speech to the newspaper office is 
to blame. In illustration of this, an error ofa peculiar character 
occurred in the description given by the Daly News of a 
speech of Mr. Gladstone's delivered at Manchester. ‘“ Mr. Glad- 
stone incidentally mentioned the near approach of his eightieth 
birthday, when the vast audience, leaping suddenly to their feet, 
burst into ringing cheers.” The effect of this on Mr. Gladstone is 
thus described :—He “ was evidently deeply touched by this spon- 
taneous outburst of almost personal affection. He stood with his 
hands folded, head bent down, and legs guavertng.”” The startling 
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feat in the last clause is supposed to have originated with the tele- 
graph clerk, the written sentence having described Mr. Gladstone 
with his “ lips quivering.” 


Before taking our leave of this part of our subject, the follow- 
ing story may be related as illustrating what, happily, seldom occurs 
in the newspaper world. The Bishop of Manchester was once an- 
nounced to preach in a manufacturing town in South-Mast Lanca- 
shire, and, as is usually the case, the local papcrs instructed their 
representatives to take a full report. The people of the district were 
greatly astonished the following Saturday, however, to find that whilst 
one of the organs of the locality gave a sermon on Samuel, as emanating 
from the learned divine, the other gave an entirely different discourse 
about Peter. It appears that ono of the reporters, by some error, 
visited the wrong church, and took down the sermon of a curate, 
under the impression that he was the Bishop’of Manchester.—( Zid. ) 


Newspaper readers, should estimate at their 
true worth stereotyped phrases used 
by reporters. 


It is often a source of amusement to the diligent newspaper 
reader to ponder over those stereotyped phrases so dear to reporters, 
and to estimate them at their true worth. Who has not been amus- 
ed, for instance, at the information rather grudgingly vouchsafed 
to us when the guardians of law and order are prosecuting their 
inquiries after the commission of a terrible crime. ‘The police 
are in possession of an important clue, but are very reticent on th, 
subject.” What does the “important clue” turn out to be in nine 
cases out of ten? Moonshine. 


Then there is the untrustworthy, untruthful reporter, who 
always begins his articles ‘“‘ We are well informed.” When the ener- 
getic driver of the quill relies on ® mere rumour, he writes, “ We 
earn from a perfectly reliable source.” 
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When he is uncertain he says, “ As is well-known.” If he has 
written all that can be written ona subject, he adds, “ We might 
coutinue this subject for columns.” This, by the way, is on a par 
with the crushing reply of the editor of the weekly periodical to the 
unlucky subscriber who ventures to forward @ tormentingly hard 
question, ‘ We really cannot take up space by answering such ridi- 
culously easy questions.” 


Then again there is the reporter who, if he does not hear any- 
thing at all, writes, “lt has come to our ears.” If he does not 
know how an affair started, he writes, ‘As all our readers are 
aware.” 


And lastly, if nobody has said a word to him ona subject, he 
says, ‘‘ We have just been assured.” 


These and many similar phrases, the experienced reader looks 
with sur ‘cions, or at any rate learns to digest them with the pro. 
verbial large grain of salt.—(Jbid. ) 


Reporting surreptitiously the deliberations 
of a jury. 

Journalism in the United States, ut any rate, is not without 
its perils, as is shown by the fate of Mr. Choate, a reporter on the 
staff of that widely renowned paper, the New York World. This 
enterprising gentleman contrived to conceal himself in the private 
conference room of the jury in the Flack trial, and in this position 
managed to take surreptitious notes of their deliberations, for which 
flagrant contempt of Court he was indicted by the grand jury and 
sentenced to the peuitentiary.—(/bid. ) 


Smart American Reporting. 
A tale ofa far different character is the following, meant to 
illustrate ‘“ American smartness.” The crack reporter of a Brooklyn 
evening paper, 60 the story runs, latcly displayed an enterprise and 
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& resourde rate even in American journalism. If the story itself is 
not a product ‘of American humour, this reporter, sent by an early 
train to Trainfield, New Jersey, to witness an execution that morn- 
ing, on arrival found that the criminal was not to be hanged till 
mid-day, an arrangement altogether incompatible with the despatch 
of his report in time for insertion in his paper, issued at 2 p.m. 


He, therefore, hurried off to the sheriff, and after pointing out 
that he should be a loser of ten dollars if the man under sentence 
was not hanged before twelve o’clock, implored that official to give 
orders that the ‘“ ceremony” should take place an hour earlier. At 
first the sheriff flatly, and with some indignation, refused, but the 
reporter at last coaxed him into promising that he would authorise 
the hour if the person chiefly concerned could be induced to consent 
thereto. 


The reporter was then admitted without delay to the condemn- 
ed cell, where he briefly explained his wishes to its occupant. Drinks 
were freely partaken of, and the reporter made himself so agreeable 
that presently the doomed man volunteered the statement that “he 
did not mind being hanged ‘an hour before his time to oblige so plea 
sant a fellow.” ‘This magnanimous offer was forthwith notified to 
the sheriff, who gave the necessary directions ; and the man was 
hunged at eleven instead of twelve, thereby enabling the Brooklyn 
reporter to get off a full, true, and particular account of the execution 
to his paper in time for the two o’clock issue.—/ bid. ) 


A pushing and unquenchable envoy 
of the press. 

The recently published “ Further Recollections of Mr. T. A. 
Trollope,” however, contains a story of American journalism, which 
for once is amusing without being in the least offensive, or distin. 
guished by coarse humour. On the contrary, the story illustrates 
a legitimate action of the pushing and unquenchable envoy of the 
press, in which various characteristics of our smart cousins are agree. 
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ebly manifest. The allocution of Pope Pius IX., on conferring the 
oardinal’s hat upon Monsignor McClosky, was of course of the high- 
est interest to Roman Catholics in America, and a correspondent of 
one of the New York papers, then in Rome, burned with desire to 
obtain and telegraph it to his paper before its publication to the 
general world. He hurried accordingly to an American priest of 
high position—‘‘ one of the domestic prelates of His Holiness’—and 
requested him to procure at once a copy of the document in ques- 
tion. The American prelate declared it impossible, as the much. 
coveted allocution, though printed, was not to be issued for a day 
or two. ‘I must have a copy to-day,” said the correspondent, 
‘and you must get me one.” After some altercation concluded by 
the journalist with a threat of gaining admission to the Pope himself, 
and “ managing enough Italian to make the old boy understand 
what I want,” Monsignor, fearing e scandal, at last reluctantly con- 
sented to try. 


“Telegraph my allocution,” said the Pope when he heard the 
American cleric’s hesitating request, submitted with all sorts of 
excuses and apologies for the ignorance of his countryman of the 
ways and etiquette of Courts. ‘ Telegraph my allocution! Does 
he know how long it is, and what it will cost ?” 


“Oh! that, your Holiness, is a matter of no consideration 3 
perhaps a few thousand francs. Our people are so anxious for the 
words your Holiness has graciously spoken on this occasion that the 
cost of five or six thousand francs or so is of no consequence.” 


Pius was immensely flattered, and as pleased as possible. He 
got up, trotted across the room to a large desk, and taking from it 
& printed copy of the desired document, said : “ Not another copy 
will go out before to-morrow ; but take this to your friend and let 
him telegraph it at once. Five thousand francs! I rejoice that 
our words are too highly valued by your people.” 


The prelate’s part of the business, however, was not yet overs 
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When he triumphantly brought the copy of the speech to his young 
friend the reporter, the latter, takin, it from him, said: ‘“ All 
right. But this is Latin. I must translate it in English. I'll tell 
you what it is, Dr. C—, you have got to come with me to the 
office, and translate it while I copy it for the wire.” And that was 
the way the learned divine spent the greater part of the night. 
Fancy an English newspaper correspondent sending a bishop upon his 
errands, and keeping him up all night translating a despatch.-—(Jbzd. ) 


Reporters stealing a march upon each other. 


Many are the dodges resorted to by ‘“ gontlemen of the press” 
to steal a march upon each other when urgency is a matter of vital 
importance. In the year 1889, as the Lord Mayor’s Show passed 
down Cheapside, there came a rumour into the thoroughfare that 
another murder had been committed in Whitechapel The rumour 
travelled down the street, and reached a poi t at which stood six 
reporters. For a moment they opened their eycs wide with asto- 
nishment ; then they pushed their way out of the throng, and ran 
for dear life in search of hansoin cabs to take them towards Aldgate. 
Now each of these young fellows determined that his own particular 
paper should get the information at the earlicst moment, and each 
meant to “do” the other. But one of them was sharper than 
his fellows. It occurred to him that, even if he got the details 
of the murder, the telegraph wire miceht be engaged, and he 
would be baffled. Then a good idea came lv him. Te rushed to the 
nearest post office, and saying that he had a very long message 
to send, gave the clerk the first instalment promising to bring the 
remainder in later. His first instalment consisted of seven of the 
Psalms. Having given the operator enough work to occupy him 
for half-an-hour, and secured the wire, he strolled leisurely out into 
Whitechapel, and surveyed the scene. The other reporters chuckled, 
thinking that he was slow; but the laugh wes on his side when he 
returned to the post office, and found them grumbling away at the 
clerk, who could not send their messages owing to the pressure caused 
by the delivery of the seven Psalms. Then, again, there is a story 
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told by one of the war correspondents, who was hurrying to England 
before the days of wires, and who got to Boulogne and thought he 
had so far outstripped his fellows that he might rest an hour before 
getting abroad. He entered the nearest hotel, when, to his borror, 
a rival drove up after him. But a stratagem was his immediate 
resort ; and with an uneasy mind he ordered lunch in so loud a 
voice that the other fellow heard him, and thought that he, too, 
might stop and have lunch. But the correspondent had no inten- 
tion of lunching, and only stayed to pretend that he must go up- 
stairs and wash his hands. Leaving the room boldly, he slipped 
out of the back door, and ordered a special boat to bring him over, 
On the principle that “everything is fair in love aud war,” reporters 
occasionally stoop to very shady tricks to ont-do each other. Those 
on board a certain Press steamer a few years ago, on the occasion 
ofa University boat race, must have unconsciously witnessed a very 
funny “ scoop.” A reporter wrote the account of each stage of the 
race, put these accounts in bottles and dropped them overboard to 
men in small boats, who were awaiting them. But another idle 
rogue had got wind of this intention, and with confederates he too 
waited in the river, and as the journalist dropped his bottles, these 
fellows seized thom, and made off with the news. 


During some of the great riots years ago, two newspaper repor- 
ters, in their eagerness to get news, entered the very thick of the fight 
and when the soldiers charged the mob and fired upon them, those 
fellows laid down and were almost killed. But the charge passed, 
and rising to their feet the writers had to devise how they were 
to outwit each other. “‘ How am I to get to tlie telegraph office ?” 
was the question each asked himself. Just then a detachment of 
police swept by, and one of the reporters hurried up to the sergeant 
and whispered something in his ear. The man locked, nodded, and 
promptly proceeded to run the other fellow in. The rascal of a 
friend of his had hinted to tue police sergeant that his friend was 
a ringleader of the mob, and had better be cared for. So the poor 
fellow was run in, while the informer sauntered off to make a splen- 
did sensation with his copy. 
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The following story, too, ofa reporter’s device is too good to 
be omitted. A quick witted reporter on the staff of La Presse, a 
French paper, was requested to furnish a report of Béranger’s funeral. 
The paper appeared at four in the afternoou. ‘The reporter followed 
the splendid procession step by step from the home of the deceased to 
the graveside, jotting down the most minute details, the names of 
the persons in attendance, the pallbearers, the speeches delivered at 
the grave, etc. The time went on, and as the hour for going to press 
drew nearer, Braschet (for that was our pressman’s name) con- 
sulted his watch with feverish anxiety, waiting until the last minute 
before delivering his copy to the typesetters. At last the speeches 
were over, and the first shovelful of earth was dropped on the 
coffin lid. Braschet, with frantic exertion, elbowed his way through 
the crowd of soldiers and other bystanders, and ran at full speed 
to the gates of Pére La Chaise, which, to his horror, he found 
close, and guarded by a strong body of infantry. No passing in and 
out allowed until further orders. Entreaties, protests, attempts at 
bribery proved of no avail. What was to be done? The copy 
would fail to arrive in time—a sufficient disgrace to drive the re- 
porter to commit suicide ; but the man was not so easily daunted. 
While looking out for some other outlet, however small, our prisoner 
saw the hearse slowly coming down the avenue leading to the gates. 
Quietly slipping round, he jumped on behind, and crept under the 
pall in the place intended for the corpse. As the vechicle approa- 
ched, the ranks divided, the gates were thrown open, and the hearse 
passed out. 


Braschet breathes again—he is free ! Quickly throwing aside the 
black drapery under which he lay concealed, he leaped to the ground, 
to the great consternation of the passers-by and the undertaker’s 
men, He then jumped into a cab, and shouted to the driver, 
“Ten francs if you drive me sharp to 121, Rue Montmartre |”—(Zbid.) 
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Sensational reporting with a vengeance. 


A story, throwing a side light of a strange character on the 
work of reporters, will fitly conclude these illustrations of reporting 
humour. It concerns our Gallic neighbours across the “ silvery 
streak.” Reporting the Paris policc-courts is a speciality for which 
every journalist is not fitted, as the French public demand in the pub- 
lic reporter both dramatic and comic powers ; his reports of crimes 
must be sensational, and his account of minor offences cither humor- 
ous or sentimental. It is, therefore, a matter of considerable impor- 
tance for a French newspaper to choose a police-court representative. 
A Paris paper, where there was a vacancy, dropped on a very promis- 
ing youny man. His first articlo was quite a success. Here, in brief, 
is his first casc: An old woman, calling herself Marguérite, was 
brought before the correctional tribunal charged with vagrancy. 
She had given herself up to the police, stating that she had no 
resources. The proceedings went on in the usual commonplace 
way; the aged Marguérite was cxamined, she admitted the offence, 
the policeman and witnesses were heard, and the Court deliberated. 
As the sentence was about to be delivered, a young workman entered 
the Court, and uttered the cry, “Ah! my mother!” The deli- 
beration of the Court was interrupted, and the public visibly moved, 
while the young man, rushing forward, clasped his aged parent in 
his arms, exclaiming, “‘ My mother! at length I find you ; I have 
been looking for you these three days.” 


All was explained. The poor woman, unwilling to be a burden 
to her poor son, had caused herself to be arrested in order to secure 
board and lodging gratis. Acquitta] ; freedom ; curtain. But this 
was not the end of the romantic incident. The young journalist’s 
story was reproduced in several papers beside his own ; subscriptions 
were opened and were liberally responded to in favour of the self- 
sacrificing and venerable mother. The sentiment and charity of all 
classes of society were appealed to most successfully, and the relief 
fund for old Marguérite was a big success. The difficulty now was 
how to place the money in the hands of the destrving object of the 
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subscriptions, for she, her son and the whole case were unknown at 
the Palais de Justice. 


The young reporter, who was busy with other matters, and who 
knew nothing of the effect produced by his first article, was sent for 
by his editor and asked to give further and necessary particulars of 
Marguérite’s case. Of course he had none to give, and he confessed 
at once that he had drawn on his imagination for his facts. The 
editor fainted. When he came to, he decided that it was not neces- 
sary to let the public into the secret, and the alms were distributed 
to various charitable institutions, and silence encouraged to grow 
over the whole affair. It was further decided that the reportcr’s 
salary should be raised twenty-five per cent.; but he was made to 
swear solemnly that henceforth his reports should be scrupulously 
true,—( /bsd. ) 


THF DUTY OF THE STENOGRAPHER AS A SPEECH 
REPORTER.* 
BY M. ALPHONSE DESJARDINS, OF THE OFFICIAL PARLIAMENTARY 
REPORTORIAL CORPS, HOUSE OF COMMONS, OTTAWA. 


An homage to reporters and shorthand 
reporting. 


In his opening address at the London Shorthand Congress, 1887, 
Lord Roseberry, now one of the leading members of the Cladstone 
Cabinet, delivered the following sentence: “I pay homage in that 
spirit to your title and noble art, which has added largcly to the 
power and economy of the present day, and is likely to add to them 
indefinitely in the future ; and J pay homage to it further, for this 
reason ; that, in the past, it has recorded the speeches of a Cicero 
and a Cesar ; and I think in the coming days historians will not be 
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ungrateful to it for having recorded the specches of a Gladstone, & 
Disraeli, and a Bright.” 


This language of the learned and noble lord proves conclusively 
in what high esteem and honor he holds the art of Stenography. 
That esteem and honor have their foundation in a parliamentary ex- 
perience extending over many years, and on the usefulness of tho 
art,—nay, on the very fact that it is an indispensable complement of 
parliamentary government. Those words may also be taken as a 
fitting appreciation, in the opinion of the noble lord, of the manner 
in which shorthand writers discharge their duties toward public men, 
and insure for them an everlasting memory for their deeds, and of 
the reasons that prompt them in dealing with matters connected with 
the people’s welfare. 


An art that has such an importance, and is susceptible of an 
application of the highest order, cannot be trifled with or looked up- 
on as of small interest. On the contrary, it has conquered, even 
from the time of the great Roman orator, a footing of no secondary 
importance, and students of history cannot overestimate what they 
owe to the practice of stenography ; for who can tell what is due to 
Tiron, the shorthand writer of Cicero, and his pupils? If that art 
has such a eapital importance, nothing that is connected with it can 
be regarded as of small moment, certainly when the subject touches 
the highest application of stenography, namely, speech reporting. 
It was for me no matter for surprise to find in the reported procced- 
ings of the New York State Stenographers’ Association, for the last 
two annual meetings and before, a sumewhat lengthy discussion of 
what is to be considered the duty of the stenographer in transcrib- 
ing his notes of a speech, or, in other words, whether he shall deem 
it his duty to revise or correct tho phraseology used by the speaker, 
or produce it ad literam. I always thought this a most important 
subject ; for it involves the whole fabric of speech reporting, and up- 
on the solution given to the question depends, in my opinion, the 
good or ill appreciation of the outside public of our work ; nay, still, 
more, even of our usefulness. 
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“Verbatim,” “verbatim report” and “an edited 
or corrected report” explained. 


A few words before proceeding any further, on the relative 
meaning of the words “verbatim” and “verbatim report.” It 
must be clearly understood that when I refer to the shorthand notes, 
I shall mean that those notes are taken verbatim ; that is to say, that 
all the words of the speaker are taken down as they should be. And 
when I shall mention “ verbatim report,” that will mean the literal 
transcription of shorthand notes, as it is donc in cases where a wit- 
ness gives his evidence in a court of law, where, for obviously good 
reasons, cvery word has to bo noted and transcribed. On the other 
hand, I strongly repudiate any thing that will tend to convey the 
idea that the words, “an edited or corrected report” of a spcech 
does not mean a verbatzm report, as it is uuiversally admitted to be, 
amongst professional shorthand writers. In such matters, the least 
misunderstanding may Icad to very wrong conclusions and false 
judgment. An edzted report, in my mind, is as much a verbatim re- 
port as it can and should be, made on ad literam verbatim notes of 
the stenographer. 


The revisionary duty of the shorthand reporter. 


In his treatise read before this Association at its sixteenth an- 
nual meeting, held in 1891, Dr. Zeibig, in a very exhaustive paper 
on shorthand, mentions, only ex passant, the subject of the revision- 
ary duty of the stenographer, or the discretion supposed to be left 
in the hands of the practitioner in making his transcription. Of 
course it must be clearly understood, before going any farther, that 
what follows applies sulely to a report of a speech, whether delivered 
on the floor of Parliament or Congress, or on the public platform, in 
the pulpit, or as a public lecture. It cannot be a question having 
application to any of those cases in which a truly and essentially 
verbatim transcription is required, as, for instance, in the proceed- 
ings of the law courts—the taking down of evidence. In those 
cases there cannot be any discretionary power, of any sort what- 
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ever; for if . witness happens to miss the proper expression to 
answer the question put to him, he has many opportunities of cor- 
recting himself; the lawyer on cither side hastening to give hinr 
that opportunity, or even requiring him to explain what would 
scem more or less obscure or doubtful; but the same advantage 
is not given to the public speaker ;—e must go oun by all means, 
whether or not he feels the lack of appropriateness of his phraseo- 
logy ; having the sole opportunity of making good what is deficient 
by coming back on the same subject and repeating his views if he 
thinks his former expressions were inadequate to his thought. 


“A true photograph of the speech.” 


I regret that so eminent a stenographer as Professor Zeibig has 
not dwelt in a more exhaustive manner on the subject referred to, as 
he, no doubt, would have thrown a good deal of light on it. How- 
ever, we have his deliberate opinion on the matter ; and that is to 
the effect, that the duty of a stenographer consists in reproducing ag 
faithfully as possible the very words of the speaker ; to make, in 
other terms, a true photograph of the speech. I shall hereafter re- 
fer to Dr. Zeibig’s opinion. On the other hand, he admits that there 
is a large class of eminent shorthand writers who take exception to 
that opinion, and profess entirely different views about what is or 
what should be the duty of a stenographer acting as a speech reporter. 
He gives the opinion of Mr. Prévost, a French shorthand writer of 
long aud practical experience, who thinks that the stenographer “who 
comprehends his mission in its highest sense, could not bestow too 
much care on that part of it” which consists in correcting the phra- 
seology of the speaker, above all, of the real extemporizer, without 
in any way interfering with the individual peculiarities of each 
speaker. Mr. Delpino, an Italian stenographer, holds the same view 
as Dr. Ziebig, and thinks that the photograph plan should prevail. 
According to Dr. Ziebig, this is the opinion entertained by the Ger- 
man stenographers; for he adds: “We in Germany are convinced that 
the embellishment of speeches, in the matter of form, cannot and 
should not be the province of a stenographer.” 
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It must be conceded that too much care and attention can not 
be bestowed on the subject ; for it has a far greater importance than 
one would be disposed to grant it at first sight. From a reporter’s 
point of view, it is not of small consequence that his work should be 
fully and highly appreciated by both sides; that is, by the specch- 
makers and by those who read the speeches saved from oblivion by 
his skilful hand. As Mr. George R. Bishop, your worthy President, 
puts it, for the shorthand writer who wishes to save his reputation 
for accuracy, this side of the question is of vastly grcatcr moment 
than can be imagined without scrious consideration. 


Historical aspect of reporting. 


In an historical aspect, too, it can hardly he overestimated; for 
nothing is to be neglected to insure the utmost faithfulness when his- 
tory is the objective. And whcn we reflcct on the great expansion 
of democracy or popular government—for both are synonymous— 
since the beginning of the present century,—which means that al- 
most every public act is the object of an open deliberation by the 
representatives of that demucracy, where speeches by hundreds are 
delivered cither to those representatives assembled or their direct 
and constitutional masters, the clectors, and that the stcnographers 
intervene to take those speechcs down and have them in record for 
future reference and consideration,— it seems impossible to give the 
subject such notice as its importance would justify. If the above 
point is conceded, then how can one trifle with the question, when 
the good reputation and almost the whole character of a public man 
is at stake? for a senscless report of a man’s speeches might make 
him appear in quite a different light from that in which he ought to 
appear, and mislcad the historian who has to weigh the arguments to 
arrive at a just conclusion on the motives of a public man’s deed, or 
to pass judement on the work of his whole life. Of course, I do not 
mean to say that tho speeches of a public man are the only basis 
upon which the historian must ground his judgment; but undoubted- 
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ly it must be admitted, on the other hand, that future history will 
very largely avail itsclf—as historians have already availed themselves 
—of such a rich mass of information; hence, upon the correctness 
or incorrectness of the record, might depend the good or bad appre- 
ciation of future gencrations of the lifework of many a public ser- 
vant. It is not to be wondered at if the particular question of the 
duty of the stenographer in transcribing his notes has already occu- 
pied, and will in the present as well as in the future—until it is 
definitely settled—occupy much of the attention of the parliamen- 
tary practitioners. I say, parlimentary practitioners; for upon 
them devolves the greatcr part of the burden of what may be term- 
ed the historical reporting, or reporting’ which will be left te make 
history. Alrcady, as above stated, such ominent men as Dr. Zeibig, 
of Dresden, Mr. Prevost, of Paris, and Mr. Delpino, of the Italian 
Official Corps of Stenogrophers, have expressly considered the sub- 
ject, and have given their opinion. 


A verbatim report is a horrible thing. 


Mr. Charles Noss, superintendent of the reporting arrangements 
of the London “Times” for twenty-five years was examined before 
the Sclect Committee on Parliamentary Keporting in July 1878 :— 


“Is it your opinion that members are, as a rule, rather grateful 
to reporters for sometimes putting their language in a little better 
order than that in which it was delivered?—Owing to the nature of 
the manner in which the reports are carricd on now, that is not done 
as well as it should be; but in some instances I should think they 
are very glad to have a report,—instcad of what is called a verbatim 
report, which is a horrible thing.” 


In another answer he wont much farther—too far, as many 
favourable to his general view might consider. In speaking of the 
“Times” giving shorter reports of the specches, he said: “* * * 
the members would be better served if they had their opinion given. 
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The words are immatorial—except, perhaps, in a few cases; I beg 
pardon, I am thinking of such men as Canning and Plunkett: there 
it was material; their language was so beautiful.” 


‘‘T suppose there are a few members in the House of Commons 
whose speeches you profess to report verbatim in the ‘Times ?’—No; 
not verbatim, I hope; I do not think there is any one who is report- 
ed verbatim. You see a speech done at great length, and you are 
not conscious of any little alteration—improvements in the language 
or the construction of a sentence ; it should be done, and I trust it 
is done; that is the reporter's duty. 


‘What kind of reporting do you call that7—I call that full 
‘reporting ; accurate reporting. Verbatim reporting the speaker 
would think far from accurate.” 


“T was simply wishing to know how you characterize the fullest 
reports of the speeches of any members ?—A full report. Verbatim 
reporting has never been known in a newspaper. 


“‘ Literally verbatim reporting you mean 1—Yes.” And here it 
must be born in mind that “Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates” are 
mostly made up with the reports of the very same newspapers’ re- 
port, and are considered, in England as well as elsewhere, as accurate 
reports as can be had ; they do not bear the official stamp, but no- 
body thinks of denying them the same authority as if they were 
official, and they arc quoted the world over. 


In another answer, Mr. Ross explained his views by giving some 
reasons. He said: 


“T object to parliamentary reporting now as being too full, as 
giving much that might be omitted, and omitted with advantage to 
the speakers ; I would give all the arguments of the speaker, and 
his opinions. You must be aware that a speaker must necessarily 
go on speaking ; that he cannot stop; he must say the same thing 
not only twice, but sometimes three or four times; that does not add 
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to the strength of the argument when you come to read it; it may 
impress it upon the mind of the hearers, and that is the excuse that 
is made for the iteration of counsel ; but when you have it in print 
to refer to, you do not want all those repetitions. 


“Tt is the individual reporter who, in point of fact, edits, if I 
may so speak, the speech which he reportst—Yes; he is responsible 
for that. 


*‘ Does that involve the possession of considerable education, as 
well as of talent, on the part of the reporter 1—It does. 


‘“‘ But is it not the case that shorthand writing, as a mechanical 
art, may be learned mechanically by any person who can read and 
write 1—Yes. 


But reporting, whether in shorthand or in longhand, is a totally 
different thing ?—Quite diffcrent.” 


Although I shall, later on, touch that point, I may be permitted 
to draw attention to the fact that in the above answers Mr. Ivoss 
declares that the edzting duty of a parliamentary reporter or short- 
hand writer, involves the possession of considerable education as well 
as of talent on his part. That is why in every country, where there 
is an official reporting bureau for the recording of the debates of 
Parliament, it has becn’found necessary to require high educational 
qualifications from those forming part of such a bureau. 


A report should not be slavishly verbatim. 


“Mr. John Lovell, a man of considerable and practical experience 
as manager of the Press Association for ten years, was, of course, 
exumined by the committee ; and what is, according to that gentle- 
man, a “‘ verbatim” report of a speech? Here is what he said’on the 
particular point we are now examining :— 


“But is your idea of an historical record, that it is to be a ver- 
batim report, or, at any rate, what has been described as a full 
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report 1—-I think it should be a verbatim report ; I do not see any 
other cause. 


“ Leaving out the repetitions !—Yes ; of course it should not be 
slavishly verbatim.” 


Mr. William Saunders, manager of the “Central News,” and 
formerly proprietor of the “ Central Press,” being examined, said :— 


‘“‘ How far would the official report that you contemplate, be in 
the nature of a verbatim report, or an edited report ?—I+t would be 
a verbatim report, with the exception of obvious repetitions, and 
such matter as could be obviously omitted without detriment to 
the report.” 


Mr. William Henry Gurney-Saltcr, of the firm of Messrs. 
Gurney, shorthand writers to the British Parliament for a great many 
years, testified as follows as to what is, in his opinion, a verbatim 
report of a speech, and what is the duty of an intelligent shorthand 
writer in transcribing his notes :— 


“That it should be a verbatim report, you mean t—However 
the report might afterward be revised or abridged throughout or in 
particular parts, I think the basis should be a verbatim report, sub- 
ject to the corrections of any grammatical errors, or any such slips 
as most speakers occasionally fall into. Sometimes a speaker adds 
to a sentence, by way of an afterthought, a clause which ooviously 
should be introduced at an earlier stage ;—an intelligent shorthand 
writer would correct that when it was copied out.” 


Familiarity with public questions, in addition 
to high educational attainments, is an essen- 
tial qualification for a reporter. 


So much for the inquiry held in 1878. In 1880, the House of 
Lords appointed a select committee to complete the inquiry made in 
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1878, and amongst others, Mr. Gurney-Salter, who had appeared 
before the preceding committee, completed his first testimony on the 
particular point I have in view, by the following words, which have 
a great bearing orf the question I now discuss. Asked if there was 
any thing else which he would wish to add with reference to the 
necessary qualification of a shorthand writing staff, he answered :-— 


“] think it will be evident that, considering the great impor- 
tance of the sulject-matter to be reported, and also the extreme 
importance of having an official or even a semi-official record perfect- 
ly accurate, so that the words spoken may be quoted with safety at 
a future time, the highest shorthand writing qualifications should be 
brought int the service of the report, and that for that purpose not 
only technical skill, that is, to say, rapidity and accuracy of short- 
hand writing (which are qualifications by no means so common as is 
often supposed—very much the contrary), but also familiarity with 
public questions, and indeed general education, a university educa- 
tion if possible—should be possessed by the shorthand writer. It is 
evident, too, that it would be a work of very great responsibility. 
A shorthand writer in such a position must be a man who will not be 
negligent, and who will not be induced from any cause to depart from 
his strict duty. ‘There must be no inaccuracy, either by accident or 
design, in his report.” 


If the stenographer is supposed to du only mechanical work—if 
he is only what Dr. Zeibig says, a man who makes a photograph, 
why, then, exact such qualifications of the highest possible order, as 
“familiarity with public questions, and indeed general education—a 
university education?” That indicates very clearly, to my mind, 
that Mr. Gurney-Salter is strongly of opinion that the shorthand 
writer must be in a position to do editing work, and, moreover, that 
it is by no means one of the less important parts of his duty, for. 
those high qualifications are much more often required to be used 
than is generally belicved. 
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Mr. Hansard’s distinction of “a full report” 
and “a verbatim report.” 


In 1888, general complaints having again been heard abeut 
“ Hansard,” both houses appointed another committee to inquire into 
the publishing of the “ Debates” of the Imperial Parliament. The 
committee called upon the practical shorthand writers of the London 
and Provincial Press. Of course Mr. Hansard was called upon to 
give his evidence, as he had had a long expcricnce in the matter, not 
so much as a working hand, in the strictest sense of the word, but 
as a gentleman having had a long intercourse with members of both 
branches of Parliament about speech reporting, and consequently 
being in a position to know what does or does not satisfy them, or 
would or would not satisfy those public speakers. Here is something 
interesting ; 


‘Would you explain to the committee what you do propose !— 
Most people know what a full report is ; it is different from a ver- 
batim report. Many honorable members would be very much asto- 
nished if they saw a verbatim report of what they had said the night 
before. 


‘By Mr. Lasoucners—lIn this plan that you propose, would 
your shorthand writér take down every word the speaker says, and 
then, in writing it out, put it into a little better English ; or, would 
he himself put it into better English, or reduce it to a certain extent, 
while the speaker is speaking 1—I think not whilst the speaker is 
speaking ; I do not think it is possible. 


‘Would the shorthand writer literally report every word 1—He 
would if he wanted it. 


“ But there is no such thing done 1—There is no such thing 
either in the United States, or in France, or in Italy, or anywhere. 


“‘T may take it as your opinion that an actually verbatim report 
is very seldom obtained 1—It is very seldom obtained ; and I should 
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say, except in the case of a very great speaker, like Mr. Gladstone, 
that it was not desirable.” And as publisher for a great many years 
of the “‘ Debates,” Mr. Hansard is considered to possess a vast know- 
ledge of all that is connected with shorthand in go far as that espe- 
cial kind of reporting is concerned. 


A good reporter should know how to edit the 
speech he reports. 


Mr. William Leycester, head of the reporting staff of ‘The 
Times,” and, as such, director of all the operations in connection 
with their reports, said what follows, Karl Spencer putting the 
questions : 


“In your ordinary report you correct, I suppose, any slips of 
grammar !—Yes; a good reporter ought to be an editor, more or less. 


“Tt would be very grotesque, indeed, if the actual words were 
given ?—The effect would be singular in some cases ; I would rather 
not say ‘ grotesque.’ 


* As to the reports to which many of us subscribe, and which 
are issucd every week by ‘The Times,’—are those verbatim, as they 
appear in ‘The Times ?’—With the necessary corrections. 


“What sort of corrections do you refer to !— Verbal corrections ; 
obvious blunders. 


“Do you mean corrections made by the speaker, or whoever 
edits the speech in ‘The Times’ otfice !—Made by the editor, and 
also, if any speaker writes to us to correct our report, we insert his 
correction. 


‘¢ And there are omissions, are there not, of words which were 
actually spoken in the debate ;—are they omitted in the weekly re- 
port 1—No ; there is no alteration of the reports as they appeared in 
‘The Times,’ except that they are corrected.” 
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Farther in his testimony, Mr. Leycester came again on the same 
point, and emphasized more clearly his opinion about the necessity 
for the stenographer to look to the grammatical correction of the 
speeches. He said: 


‘You say that ‘The Times’ does not give a verbatim report ; I 
suppose there is hardly any instance in which any lengthy speech, 
from any one, is absolutely verbatim. Sometimes a speaker begins a 
sentence, then he harks back and begins it again 1/—Yes; a good re- 
porter, as I say, ought to be a good editor. [Take Mr. Gladstone, 
who is supposed to be the most fluent of speakers ; I suppose even 
his speech requires a little editing !—A very little; but a little now 
and then.] 


“T suppose that all the editing Mr. Gladstone would require 
would be leaving out, ‘ Well, now,’ and things of that sort P—Yes ; 
and a little redundancy now and then to be pruned. 


“We know that Mr. Gladstone’s sentences are sometimes in- 
volved ; but do not his sentences always come out perfectly clear 1— 
Yes ; he always finishes his sentences. 


“So that, practically, Mr. Gladstone’s speeches, to all intents 
und purposes, could be reported as they are spoken, with the excep- 
tion of such words as ‘ Well, now ? ’— Yes. 


- “The same observations would apply, would they not, to such 
speeches as Mr. Bright used to deliver !—Yes, even more.” 


I have reproduced here the last three answers in order to show 
how necessary is the editing process, when one considers that out of 
go numerous a Parliament,—both houses containing over 1,000 mem- 
bers, composed of the higher social and educated class of the United 
. Kingdom,—there were, in 1888, in the judgment of Mr. Leycester, 
and of the members generally of the committee, but two gentlemen 
that could be reported verbatim, with, however, the exception of 
“‘a, little editing.” Now, how much more editing must be required 
in other countries where the democracy is all powerful ? 
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A “full report” and a “verbatim report” 
differentiated. 

Mr. Leycester says further, in his evidence: “ A full report docs 
not, of course, mean a verbatim report 1—There is not much differ- 
ence. Ido not like the word ‘verbatim ;’ but when I say a full 
report, I mean as full as it would be proper to report anybody. 


“ By ‘verbatim’ you mean the inclusion of all errors !—Yes ; 
and repetitions, and diffuseness.” 


In another part of his evidence, he explains more clearly what 
he means by a “ full” report :— 


“A full report would not be a verbatim report ?—It would be 
nearly verbatim. [ say I do not like the word ‘verbatim ;’ but a 
full report would be a verbatim report to all intents and purposes, 
leaving out that which a man would leave out himself if he were cor- 
recting his own speech. 


“Leaving out ‘ Well, now,’ and such expressions as that 1—Yes; 
and mere repetitions. 


“ But, practically, for a full report, you would retain everything 
that anybody (himself) would retain in his speech 1—Yes ; as full a 
report as anybody would care to have. 


‘A ‘full’ report is a rational verbatim report 1—Yes.” 


The duty of a reporter in transcribing his 
shorthand notes. 


Mr. William Henry Gurney-Salter, before the committee in 
1888, gave lengthy evidence. In connection with what should be 
and is the duty of the shorthand writer in transcribing a speech, he 
again repeated his former opinion, but took advantage to give a little 
more explanation on what, for him, the word ‘“‘ verbatim” means; and 
it clearly appears that both he and Mr. Leycester are of the same 
mind on the subject : 
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“Do you think if an official reporter were employed it would be 
necessary that his report should be quite verbatim? There is a 
good deal of official reporting in this country which I may venture 
to speak of, because I have been responsible for it for a long time, 
both in these committees and in some judicial work, and in other 
places. The duty of an official shorthand writer is well understood. 
It is not to give a ‘full report,’ but to give a verbatim report ; by 
which I do not mean, and I do not think any official shorthand writer 
will understand it to mean, a report containing grammatical imper- 
fections and cbvious slips, which the speaker at the moment would, 
perhaps, recall, but a good, clean report of all his words. In princi- 
ple, the duty of the official shorthand writer is not that which I 
believe reporters in ancient times supposed to be their duty,—that 
of conveying the thoughts of the speaker, regardless of his words ; 
but that of conveying the words of the speaker with just such slight re- 
arrangement as may sometimes be necessary to place them in proper 
form. 

“‘ Are those rearrangements made by the shorthand writer dur- 
ing the progress of his work, or does he actually take it down as 
said, and rearrange it afterward !—He practically always rearranges, 
to some slight extent, as he goes along. If the speaker uses the 
wrong word and corrects it, it is corrected by the shorthand writer at 
the same time, just as would be done if you were dictating slowly to 
some one in longhand. 


‘Does the shorthand writer correct grammatical errors as he 
goes along !—To some extent, but not largely. 


‘Then if an official reporter were employed and were to make 
any error, which in the opinion of the speaker was an important one, 
would the responsibility lie entirely on the shorthand writer )— 
Certainly ; he would be answerable for it, just as any officer is an- 
swerable for any thing he docs wrong’in the discharge of his duty. 
Official shorthand writing is not altogether a novelty. * * * 


* But from your experience of foreign official reporting, is any 
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correction by the reporter or by the official editor allowed, or, is the 
only alteration that which is given in by the members themselves }— 
I may be allowed to say that we collected a great deal of evidence 
upon that subject last year for the International Shorthand Congress, 
and I was astonished to find how very much the practice is the same 
in neurly all countries. In one case the official report of the debates 
was summarily described by one of the shorthand writers as verbatem 
cum grano salis. That is very much what I have been endeavoring 
to describe as the duty of an official shorthand writer in this country, 
namely, to give the very words, but in an intelligible form, by a slight 
rearrangement, if necessary. That is the reply that was given in 
various terms by most of the shorthand writers to whom the question 
was put, and it was specifically put to the shorthand writers of every 
country in which there are official shorthand writers. 


‘*Mr. Leycester objected to the term ‘verbatim.’ I understood 
him to do so as implying that there might be remarks made such as 
‘well, now,’ and so on, which need not be introduced ; that would be 
his meaning, as I understood 1—I should agree with Mr. Leycester, 
and I should prefer to call it a ‘full report,’ provided it be under- 
stood that by a ‘full report’ is meant a report of every thing except 


redundancies, 


Systems of long or short turns. 
Touching the systems of long or short turns, he expressed him- 
self as follows,—and it will readily be seen how close is the connec- 
tion between that subject and the one now discussed : 


“Tn one case (the short turns) the reporter becomes a mere 
machine ; whereas, in the other (the long turns), he has to exercise 
intelligence 1—I do not think under either system it would be possi- 
ble to obtain a good result without the reporter’s exercising intelli- 
gence, but he has more opportunities of exercising intelligence under 
the one system than the other. 


‘‘ His intelligence comes into greater service when he takes the 
longer reports ?—Yes. 
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“Of the two systems, you would prefer that 1—Yes; and that is 
not my own individual opinion enly ; one very good authority that I 
cite for it is M. Lagache, who was for many years the chicf stenogra- 
pher in Paris, and is now a senator. He told me that the short-turn 
system was not in his opinion so good @ system. I have a memoran- 
dum of a conversation with him on the subject. I also know the 
opinion of many other shorthand writcrs whu have practised in the 
courts, to be the same. ‘The ex-president of the Institute of Short- 
hand Writers, practising in the courts of justice, expressed that 
opinion at the Shorthand Congress.” 


And why should the reporter know what has taken place before 
he entered the room, or have the thread even of the sentences, if he 
is only and merely called upon to give a photograph of the sounds he 
hears? It is clear that in the opinion of Mr. Gurney-Salter, the 
stenographer must always exercise his intelligence, as he takes good 
care to tell the committee in the answers just quoted. Not that I 
mean to convey the idea that there is no intellectual exercise in the 
mere copying of the shorthand notes into longhand writing ; but any 
one will admit that there is far less of such exertion than when some 
editing is expected to be done. 


A newspaper reporter requires a particular 
training. 

And also, in the third place, would you say it requires a parti- 
cular training for the newspaper reporter, which is slightly different 
from that required by an official reporter !—Yes, there is no doubt 
that there is a difference between the reporter and what is called the 
shorthand writer, in the professional sense of the term. They start 
from different principles. The old theory of the reporter was that it 
was his duty to give the thoughts of the speaker, as far as possible— 
to a certain extent, at all events, in his words. On the other hand, 
the old theory of the shorthand writer was, that it was his business to 
record the very words, with any grammatical imperfections. I think 
myself that the old-fashioned shorthand writer erred on the one hand 
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in not correcting slips and grammatical errors, simply photographing 
what took place. I think, on the other hand, the reporter sometimes 
fell into the error of drawing sketches instead of recording. There is 
not now, I think, the difference that there was formerly between the 
two, but it would be generally admitted that between the shorthand 
writer and the reporter there still is some difference of that kind ; 
the shorthand writer has always been brought up to record the very 
words, while the reporter has been brought up to put the words in a 
legible presentable furm before the public. 


“‘T understand you to state that a reporter who was accustomed 
to report for the newspapers, was more in the habit of putting into 
words the thoughts of the speaker than of reporting exactly what was 
said 1—TI said that was the ancient idea. I remember Mr. Ross used 
to say, distinctly, that a reporter in olden times considered it his 
duty to reproduce the thoughts, rather than the words. 


“ But I wish to know about the present day 1—I do not think 
that between a first-rate reporter of the present day taking a speech 
by, say Mr. Gladstone, speaking deliberately, and a first-rate short- 
hand writer taking down the sume speech, there would be any dis- 
crepancy at all in the results.” 


Tt inust be observed that Mr. Gurney-Salter tries to make clear 
the difference there is in the training of the two-—so far as Englund 
is concerned at least,—between an “ oficial shorthand writer,” as he 
is called there, and a “reporter.” Here, the names are not exactly 
the same, but the two are known. For in England what they call an 
official shorthand writcr ” is one who is more particularly required 
to take testimony before the various courts of law, or of parliament- 
ary inquiries carried on by select committees of either house of Par- 
lament, or Royal Commissions—special and temporary bodies 
appointed by the crown for a definite purpose, and generally, all 
work where verbatim shorthand notes have to be transcribed word 
for word as in the case of the evidence of a witness ; while the word 
“reporter” applics to 2 manu who, although an expert shorthand 
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writer, too, is nevertheless more particularly occupied with the 
reporting of speeches, be they delivered on the floor of the houses of 
Parliament, on the public platform, or elsewhere. However, Mr. 
Gurney-Salter plainly declared that the shorthand writer is supposed 
to do editing, if he is to do his duty intelligently. 


I do not suppose that Mr. Thomas Allen Reed, the doyen of Eng- 
lish stenographers, is an unknown individual amongst my American 
brethren. His long experience of over half a century of practice, his 
work, which comprises thousands of nute-books, his writings, in a 
charming style, and his unrivalled devotedness to his art, as well as 
his numerous studies on the duty of a stenographer, have earned for 
him o universal reputation above all in the stenographic world. 
However, I hope that I may be permitted to use the authority of 
that gentleman in order to show that the photograph system, in the 
matter of speech reporting, does not commend itself to him, and to 
urge that it would be, to my mind, a great error for the young short- 
hand writer to adopt it because it has the approval of such an able 
man as the German professor of Dresden. It is precisely for the 
reason that I have the greatest respect for the opinion of Dr. Zeibig, 
that I seek to oppose against him such a high authority as Mr. Reed ; 
for I think the latter has achieved in the profession as good a posi- 
tion as the former, and that the opinion of one deserves as much 
credit as do the views of the other, so far as ability and long experi- 
ence of the very highest practical character are conccrned. 


Mr. Reed’s truthful and realistic picture of the 
Reporter’s work. 


“In transcribing hastily-written notes of a rapid legal argument 
or a scientific lecture or a metaphysical discourse, the demand upon 
the intellectual faculties is of course considerably increased ; and 
when any special difficulties are experienced, such as a very loose or 
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involved style on the part of the speaker, or an indistinctness of 
utterance, the task of disentangling confused sentences and supplying 
the omissions, to say nothing of giving a meaning to ill-shaped 
symbols capable of any number of ‘ various readings,’ involves an 
amount of mental effort and application little suspected by the 
uninitiated. 
¥ 

“T am perfectly aware that there are many shorthand writers 
who fail to accomplish this task with the requisite skill; who, having, 
probably with great manual dexterity, taken their shorthand notes, 
set about the labor of transcribing, troubled with no misyiving as to 
the best rendcring of complicated sentences, heedless of the most 
obvious violations of the rules of syntux, anxious only to get through 
the work as quickly as possible, and then to send in the bill. But I 
am not referring to the labois of the careless or the incompetent ; I 
allude to the efforts of the puinstuking, conscientious, and intelligent 
shorthand writer, when I say that they involve no inconsiderable 
amount of mentul exertion. I do not now mean the exertion requir- 
ed in following the speaker, but that which is demanded in producing 
an accurate and at the same time a readable transcript of the notes 
that have been taken. 


“The first care of the reporter in transcribing his notes should 
be to produce an intelligible report; and he will hardly accomplish 
this unless he himself understands what he writes. If he fails to 
follow the train of ideas which he has to record, the probability is, 
that more or less of confusion will be observable in his report. He 
should endeavor to place himself for the time in the position of the 
speaker ; and generally his aim should be to present his report in 
such a form as the speaker himself would be likely to adopt if he 
were his own reporter. The extent to which he may depart from the 
phraseology employed, or omit any of the speakcr’s words, will greatly 
depend upon the style of the speaker and the nature of the report 
required. If he has to supply a full—called, by courtesy, a verbatim 
report, he will, of course, adhere very closely, but not slavishly, to 
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the speaker’s words. If a condensed report is necded, he will take 
greater liberties with the wording of the sentences, and concern him- 
self chicfy with a presentation of the ideas in a concise, intelligible, 
and grammatical form. In cither case, especially in the latter, the 
manner in which the task 1s performed will greatly depend upon the 
reporter's apprehension of the speaker’s meaning. * * * The 
task of the reporter in transcribing his notes, is not unlike that of 
the translator, especially in the necessity of an intelligent apprehen- 
sion of the ideas conveyed ; and I take it that both should be guided 
to some extent by the same principle. ‘The question which I have 
no doubt every good translator often mentally puts to himself in the 
course of his labor is, ‘How would my author have expressed this 
idea if he had written in my language instead of his own?’ In like 
manuer, the reporter, as I have said, should often seek to put himself 
in the position of the speaker, and give such a rendering of his words 
as will be best adapted to express the ideas sought to be conveyed. 


‘‘In some cases this is no difficult task. When a full report is 
required of speeches like those delivered by Mr. Gladstone or Lord 
Derby, whose thoughts almost invariably and of necessity clothe 
themsclves in clear and precise language, the reporter has scarcely 
any thing to do but accurately to record the words that fall on the 
ear. But those are exceptional instances ; and in by fur the greater 
number of cases, the words uttered need something more than inere 
transmission ; they require passing through the alembic of the 
reporter’s brain, there to undergo such transmutation as an intelli- 
gent mind deems necessary. 


“‘T do not mean to say that it is a reporter’s duty entircly to 
recast a slovenly speech, and present it in the form of a carefully 
written essay. J have somewhere scen it stated, not only that this 
should be done, but that the reporter should endeavor to record all 
the points which the speaker ¢ntended to make, in addition to thoxe 
which he has actually made. I need hardly say that few reporters 
would care to undertake a labor so herculean, and perhaps few 
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speakers of any note would care, to this extent, to intrust their repn- 
tation to the tender mercies of a reporter, however skilful, who 
should take this enlarged view of his functions. The general object 
to be obtained is to make the speaker speak intelligently, grammati- 
cally, and, I will not say gracefully, but smoothly, without, however, 
suppressing any marked individual characteristics worth preserving. 
To make some speakers speak smoothly, would be to conceal their 
individuality in a way that neither they nor the public would desire. 
But as a rule, reporters should omit needless tautology, soften down 
awkward angularities, and supply obvious omissions in composition. 


“With regard to the omission of unimportant matter, very 
much will depend upon whether a full or a condensed report is 
required. In the case of a full report, it will often be sufficient to 
omit some of the frequently recurring words at the commencement of 
sentences, such as ‘now,’ ‘now, then,’ ‘let me say,’ etc., which are 
not noticed in the speaker, but which, when often repeated, greatly 
mar the effect of a printed speech.” 


‘¢ With regard to the second point T have mentioned as coming 
within the scope of the ‘reporters’ dutics—the rounding off of angu- 
larities, little need be said. The style of some speakers is so broken 
and disjointed that nothing short of an entire reconstruction of the 
sentences is needed to render them even passably readable. This 
docs not necessarily arise from any confusion of ideas on the part of 
the speaker. It is sometimes the result of a rapid flow of thought 
with which the tongue is unable to kecp pace. Whatever its cause, 
the reporter should do his best to remedy the defect, taking scrupu- 
lous care that while altering the verbal expression he does not mis- 
represent the sentiments of the speaker. In the case of a very 
involved sentence, it is a good plan to emancipate yourself entirely 
from the speaker’s phraseology ; to do your best to ascertain the 
spenker’s meaning, then to shut your book, or close your eyes, and, 
oblivious of every word you have written, express the sentiment in 
your own way. It is not often, perhaps, that a speaker’s words are 
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so intractable ; but every reporter will occasionally meet with 
instances of this kind. 


“One of the most common errors of public speakers is that of 
beginning a sentence and never finishing it. In most cases the 
reporter can easily supply the missing words, or by a little judicious 
omission or alteration at an early part of the sentence, render un- 
necessary the termination which the speaker’s form of words requires. 
Nothing is more common than for a speaker to begin by saying, ‘ if 
I am told that,” ‘ when it is contended that,’ or some similar phrase, 
and then, after pursuing the intricacies of a long sentence, wholly to 
forget the ‘when’ or the ‘ if,’ and leave the result to the imagination. 
In such a case, it will generally suffice to turn the hypothetical into 
a somewhat more direct statement, and render the words ‘J may be 
told that,’ ‘it is (or may be) contended.’ Here is a specimen of a 
literally unfinished style of speaking such as will often try the pa- 
tience of the young reporter :— 


*¢<When I remember how many persons have been benefited by 
this society, which was established not only for the relicf of the 
poor,—because you will remember, Mr. Chairman, that I said dis- 
tinctly when we first coramenced operations in this town, though I 
was opposed by almost every individual who attended that meeting— 
not that I had any fear of opposition, for I maintain that if a man 
cannot stand against a little opposition he is worth very little ; but 
when I am told that this society, or indeed any other society of a 
similar character—for I am happy to say that in this country the 
spirit of charity is as widely diffused as the air we breathe, and it 
would be an evil day for England if that spirit should ever be extin- 
guished,—No, sir ; I maintain that this cause belongs to the rich, as 
well as to the poor.’ 


“Tt is quite possible that the syntax of this peculiar collocation 
of words, especially when uttered ore rotundo on a public platform, 
would pass without observation except at the reporters’ table, and 
that, accompanied with a moderate amount of emphasis and gesticu- 
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lation, the utterance would be received with ‘loud applause.’ It will 
be seen, however, that in those few lines there are three sentences 
begun and not finished. ‘When I remember’—what then? ‘I said 
distinctly ’"—said what? ‘When I am told that this society.’ 
‘Society ’ is a nominative without a verb, and the ‘when’ is wholly 
ignored. Now, let us attempt, without altering them more than is 
necessary for the purpose, to put the words into a readable shape. 
The meaning is sufficiently obvious :— 


“ Let us remember how many persons have been benefited by 
this society, which was established for the benefit not only of the 
poor but of the rich. You will remember, Mr. Chairman, my state- 
ments on this subject when we commenced our operations in this 
town. ‘True, I was opposed by almost every individual who attended 
our meeting. Not that I had any fear of opposition, for I maintain 
that he who cannot withstand opposition is worth very little. I 
repeat, it is not the poor alone who are concerned in this society, or 
indeed in any other of a similar character; for I am happy to say 
that in this country the spirit of charity is as widely diffused as the 
air we breathe, and it would be an evil day for England when that 
spirit should be extinguished. No, sir; I maintain that this cause 
belongs to the rich as well as to the poor.’ ” 


‘But while the kind of speech of which the above may be taken 
as a type. stands in absolute need of revision, it is not to be supposed 
that every species of abruptness or angularity should be rounded off, 
and every imperfect sentence reconstructed. There is a kind of 
abruptness which gives character to a speech, and which, therefore, 
the reporter should carefully preserve. ‘To supply correcting words 
and patch up broken sentences might in such a case deprive a speech 
of half its vigor and originality. I have seen characteristic speeches 
of this kind spoiled by the injudicious manipulation of the reporter 
who has been at infinite pains to ‘dress up’ sentences that might 
have been rendered precisely as they were uttered. These cases, 
however, are rare, and they may be easily discriminated by the exer- 
cise of ordinary judgment.” 
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Is the report of a speech to be strictly verba- 
tim or condensed or edited ? 


In order to know to what extent the shorthand writers employed 
for the official reporting of parliamentary debates in different coun- 
tries hereafter mentioned were doing “ editing”? work in their tran- 
scription, or if they were obliged to give the debates verbatim, the 
committee of the International Shorthand Congress, held in London 
in 1887, issued the following question :— 


“Is it (the ‘report,’ or transcript) to be strictly verbatim, or 
may it be condensed, or edited, etc. ?”’ 


A short but impartial review of the answers given to that ques- 
tion by the various official bureaus of the following countries will 
enable us to arrive at a just conclusion as to what system has been 
considered to answer best the general want and which has command- 
ed the best consideration. It is clear, also, that in those answers 
will be found a very good sign as to what is the prevailing opinion 
amongst experts ; for no doubt the rule cannot have been established 
without the advice of practical men in the matter :— 


Canapa. Senate—The report, said Holland Brothers, is a full 
one, but “edited for style,”"—as they believe is the case in England. 


House of Commons—tThe report is as nearly verbatim as possi- 
ble, consistently with good literary form. It is sometimes slightly 
condensed. 


AvstRaLia. From Mr. Hapigy, Melbourne—In Victoria, the 
report is condensed, or edited, according to the character of the 
debate. The editorial faculty is exercised. 


Inpia. From Mr. Wiuson, Calcutta—The report is made 
according té order. 


America. From Mr. D. F. Trunpay—The debates are pub- 
lished verbatim in one sense, but, of course, not so as to present 
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glaring grammatical inaccuracies or slips of the tongue ; they are not 
condensed, or edited for style. 


Germany. From Dr. Zersic—At Berlin, the transcript may be 
neither condensed nor edited for style ; the strictest adherence to 
the words is required. The same rule prevails at Dresden. 


Monicu. From Dr. LauTENHAMMER—The transcript must be 
strictly verbatim. 


France. From M. Drpoin and Dr. Wssur—The reviseurs 
make corrections in style, and necessary rectifications. The report 
is tn extenso. 


ItaLy.—Signor Marzovati—The notes are transcribed as faith- 
fully as possible. 


Houuanp.—Herr Steger—The transcript is required to be ver- 
batim—cum grano salis. 


Beicrum.—M. La-ComptE—The shorthand writers ought natur- 
ally to respect always the thoughts of the speaker in all their deve- 
lopments, and, as much as possible, his particular style; but, of 
course, they have not only the right, but the duty, to correct inac- 
curacies which occur in extempore speaking. Whilst endeavoring, 
therefore, to reproduce as exactly as possible the speaker's words, 
they seek to unite accuracy in language with fidelity in reproduction 
of the speeches. 


Denmark.—Herr Dessau—-A verbatim transcript is required, 
but slight alterations for style are allowed. 


Norway.—Herr CaprprLtin—The reports must be verbatim. 


Thus it will be seen that out of eleven countries here given, two 
only are mentioned as requiring strictly verbatim reports, while the 
rest admit editing for style. To those must be added several others, 
such as the Argentine Republic, Austria-Hungary, and England, 
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I have taken the care, perhaps at the serious risk of wearying 
the audience, of giving in full the opinions expressed by eminent 
men in the profession in the course of the inquiries, held by the 
British Parliament during the last fifteen years or elsewhere, and to 
give a resumé of the rules applying to the revision of the notes of the 
official stenographers in several other countries, in order to show 
that, almost unanimously, experts in the matter have thought that a 
shorthand writer reporting a speech must not act as a mere photo- 
grapher, as Dr. Zeibig puts it, but, on the contrary, that for almost 
every one it is a cardinal printiple that in this particular work, 
‘rearrangement ” is of absolute necessity ; that the most audacious 
amongst them never thought of giving a mere photographic report, 
as suggested. 


Opinions of public men in England on the 
character of a newspaper report. 


Now, let us try to give the views of public men on the matter,— 
those, after all, most seriously interested. I have the opinion of 
several leading public men in England, in the reports of the inquiries 
above quoted, and I shall forthwith give a few only of them,—for a 
complete exposition of all those views would be too long for the pa- 


tience of my hearers. 


Viscount Eversley, who had been for eighteen years Speaker of 
the Huuse of Commons, declared that ‘if they (the members) wish 
to have a perfectly true report of what they have said in Parliament, 
it is well worth their while to take the trouble of correcting their 
speeches.” 


As I wish to give a fair resumé of the views contained in the 
documents before me, I will give the opinion of Lord Halsbury, Lord 
High Chancellor, in 1888 : 


‘IT understand your lordship’s view to be, that there should be 
an official verbatim report published as rapidly as possible after the 
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occurrence of the debate, and not subject to correction — Certainfy. 
There might be correction permitted to o certain extent, although I 
confess I would myself prefer it to be without correction atall. Take 
what takes place in a committee here. Very often the evidence of 
the witnesses is submitted to them before it is finally printed, to see 
if there is any thing incorrect ; but it would be a gross abuse of that 
power if a witness attempted to alter any thing. He is only expected 
to alter any thing where there has been an obvious mistake, but not 
to change any thing he has said. I should object to any thing but a 
most modified revision, upon the ground that it would be fatal to the 
instantaneous publication of the report ; and, in the next place, I 
should think that the great value of an official report would be, that 
it was verbatim, and without the subsequent intervention of the 
author of the speech.” 


Of course, one could have pointed out to the noble lord that 
there is a material difference between an individual appearing as 
witness before a court of law or any other tribunal of inquiry, and 
the same party speaking :mpromptu to a house or a public meeting. 
While in the lattcr case he has almost no time to prepare his sen- 
tences, arrange his words in a grammatical order, or to look for the 
exact terms conveying the exact meaning of what he has in his mind, 
the former has plenty of time to do all that, and nobody would 
observe even if he paused before he gave his answers,—which are 
naturally short on account of the many questions put. Who ever 
dreamed of a public speaker stopping here and there to fix the gram- 
matical order of his words, and, perhaps, in the very middle of a 
sentence, to look for the exact words, while the same thing is of daily 
occurrence in the courts of law, where witnesses are examined, aud 
nobody ever thinks of finding fault with them for so doing. If an 
orator were to take such a liberty with his audience, he would be 
ridiculed to such an extent that he would himsclf feel that the thing 
could not be done again, That explains the very marked difference 
there is between the two ; though Lord Halsbury cites the case of a 
yeport of evidence as similar to that of the report of a speech ; which 
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explains the grave mistake he committed in Assimiluting one case to 
the other in order to support his own conclusion. However, by the 
answer above quoted, it is evident that the noble lord admitted 
corrections ; though, as he said, “in a most modified form.” And it 
must be borne in mind that he is an extreme believer in verbatim 
work, probably because he has very little experience of the inside 
working of a shorthand writer’s profession, as it will clearly appear by 
the following answers, when one reads them side by side with what 
has been written by all expert and experienced men of the profession: 


‘“‘ Are you aware that there is not one speaker in the House of 
Commons who is reported verbatim !—I should not have thought it 
was 80 universal as that. If my memory serves me, I have often 
heard speeches which, on reading them the next day, seemed to have 
been reported verbatim. 


“ You are not referring to speakers who send their speeches up 
to the gallery 1—No ; I referred to such a speaker as Mr. Gladstone, 
for example ; when I have read his specch the next morning after it 
had been delivered, it appeared to have been reported verbatim.” 


Mr. Leonard Henry Courtney, member of the House of Com- 
mons, being asked what he thought of the effect of an actually ver- 
batim report, including the slips and grammatical errors that may 
occur in the speeches of certain speakers, said :—‘“‘ I do not think it. 
would be worth the pains.” Further on, he was asked if he thought 
that members did not require a verbatim report ; and he stated, “I 
never heard any desire for it.” 


The Right Honorable Arthur Peel, then and now Speaker of the 
House of Commons, was also examined. Having been then Speaker 
for over twenty years, the had a good deal of experience in the matter, 
so fur as the desire of members was concerned for having a verbatim 
report of debates :-— < 


{ 


‘‘ Let me refer, first, to the former system :—you do not think 
that an absolutely verbatim report would be practicable /—I do not 
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quite understand what an absolutely verbatim report can be; it 
must, in any case, I suppose, be revised, either by the shorthand 
writer or by the member who has made the speech. 


“T think it has been put to the committee in this way: that a 
verbatim report would mean a report giving, word for word, every 
thing each speaker said, except such expressions as ‘ well, now,’ and 
such purely interjectory expressions as would not appear in any 
report. The witnesses, I think, have been agreed as to the correc- 
tion of the report, but primarily, as to the report itself, do you 
think it would be practicable or reasonable to attempt a verbatim 
report, in the sense I have stated ?—It might be practicable, but I 
do not think it would be reasonable. * * * [Such a report 
might or might not be corrected by the several members. If it were 
not corrected, do you think there would be much complaint as to its 
accuracy !—I think revision is essential, in the interests of 
members].” 


English newspapers give full and accurate 
reports of debates. 


I have done with the quotations of the individual opinion of 
public men in England, as recorded in the proceedings of the recent 
inquiries made by the British Parliament. What has been, I may be 
very properly asked, the decision of the committees that have heard 
the evidence? The decision, as expressed by the report, was to the 
effect, not even of having an official report of the debates ; which 
decisiou might be considered as a mistake, in an historical point of 
view, although it must be admitted that there is no country in the 
world where the public press goes to the same expense and succeeds 
in giving so full and accurate a report of the debates occurring in the 
national Parliament, as the English newspapers do. To be convinced 
of this fact,—which had a great deal to do with the decision of the 
committees,—it sufficed to read the reports published by the 
‘‘Times,” the “Standard,” of London, “The Scoteman,” of Edin- 
burgh, of the provincial press, and many others, which have as many 
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as fifteen and seventeen shorthand writers employed daily to make 
out those reports. The great drawback, for historical reference, is, 
that information is scattered in the files of a great many newspapers ; 
for speeches of only local importance are especially reported in the 
local paper of the individual member who has delivered it. But 
taken as a whole, the press reports are, I think, as complete as they 
can bb ; and with “ Hansard” to supply the gross deficiencies that 
may happen, it is as accurate a recurd as a great many might desire. 
However, whatever wisdom or error one may find in the decision 
arrived at, the verbatim or photograph system of reporting the 
speeches has been completely left in the shade, as unreasonable, if 
practicable. 


Practice adopted in other countries as regards 
report of debates. 


Now, let us turn our eyes to other countries. Of course I have 
not, so far as they are concerned, as much information, or with the 
same fulness of detail, as I happen to possess for Mngland. However, 
one can arrive at a very fair and accurate conclusion: by taking, as 
an expression of opinion on the particular point here discussed, the 
various rules enforced in the countries where there exist official sys- 
tems for the publication of the debates in Parliament. By the tubu- 
lated return published in the “Transactions of the International 
Shorthand Congress ” held in London in 1887, we find that in eleven 
countries, namely, Canada, Australia, India, America, Germany, 
France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Denmark and Norway, comprising 
all the countries from which answers reached the Congress, the mem- 
bers have the right to revise their speeches. To that list must be 
added the Argentine Republic, Austria, Hungaria, as can be seen by 
the proceedings of the Paris Congress. Now, to have established 
such a rule, it is obvious that in those countries the legislators must 
have thoroughly discussed the various ways of reporting speeches, 
the verbatim system as well as all the others ; that such a discussion 
must also have been enlightened by the opinion of the experienced 
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shorthand writers. If this is so—and I think that it holds good—I 
believe I have the right to conclude that the photograph system has 
been found “ unreasonable” everywhere,—to use the expression of 
Speaker Peel; and that in this general rule, adopted universally, we 
have the highest expression of opinion, not only of experts in the 
matter, but also of the men mostly interested in having & good report 
made of what they say on public questions. It is a verdict worth 
the consideration of all who desire to form their judgment on this 
point: to disregard it would be committing a blunder. For why 
should the stenographer have too much respect for poorly constructed 
sentences, or any like defects, when the speaker has the right to 
correct them ? Why should the shorthand writer who is an educated 
man, not himself do that kind of work, and save so much trouble to 
the speaker ? 


Concensus of opinion in favour of revision or 
re-arrangement of speeches as taken 
down in shorthand. 


I think I have shown that the opinion universally prevailing 
amongst the professional experts and public men in all countries is 
in favor of a revzszon or rearrangement of the speeches as taken down 
by shorthand. I might stop here; for this demonstration conclu- 
sively shows that the contrary opinion has no real foundation on 
which to lay its claims to the best judgment of shorthand writers ; 
but a few further observations may not be out of place. 


Why should the general experience, both amongst stenographers 
and public men, point to the necessity of revision in the transcrip- 
- tion of notes? There must be very strong reasons for that. There 
are, indeed ; and I will try to mention merely a few of them. 


The publication of a speech has not only for its object to inter- 
rest those who may read it ; it gives also very valuable material for 
history. Now, is it not far better for history to havo the real expres- 
sion of the mind of a public man, than the mere words he has 
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uttered, which words might only be lapse lingue? Is it not a fact 
that the bona fide extemporizer, however able and educated he may 
be, is always liable to-miss the real or proper expression necessary to 
convey the absolute meaning he has in his mind? What advantage 
would it be, for historical pursuits, to have hundreds of words, per- 
fectly useless? for it must be borne in mind -that the speaker gene- 
rally feels that his phraseology is not adequate to his thought, and 
strives to make himself understood, and for that purpose comes back 
upon the same point until he has found the necessary words to con- 
vey his meaning. It may also happen, and does, that although the 
speaker may feel his sentence is not what it should be, and that 
neither his hearers nor those who will read his speech, will quite 
make out what he intended to express at a particular point in his 
argument, because the proper words did not present themselves to 
his mind at the moment,—it may happen that he will forget, in the 
heat of his extemporization, to come back to this point and make 
himself clear. Hence the necessity of the speaker’s revision, as 
established everywhere. If a contrary practice prevailed, most 
speeches would be worthless on account of their obscurity, or would 
redound to the discredit of the speakers themselves. In the revision, 
on the other hand, history has really what a public man intended to 
gay,—his real and deliberate thoughts and opinion. As Mr. Marx 
Backler said at the Paris Congress :—‘ The auencity of a speech 
consists in the revision made by the speaker.” 


Just fancy what a historical treasure it would be if we had most 
of the speeches delivered by the great orators of ancient Rome and 
Greece, revised by themselves! But the same speeches would be almost 
worthless, if they were only’photographs ; for they would contain so 
many apparent contradictions that there would be material for endless 
controversies amongst historians. Even as it is, with so few left of 
those great productions, is there not enough of this kindof discussion 2 


Debates under the impulse of Extemporization. 
But that is not all; and we must not lose sight of the fact that, 
especially in our modern parliaments, the greatest bulk of the debates 
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is made under the impulse of extemporization. But few speakers 
have the time to prepare the lime of argument they desire to use. 
Very often they have to speak at a moment’s notice ; and although 
they have their general principles to guide them, they nevertheless 
have not the leisure to think, to ponder in the way they would desire 
over what they will say ; hence, diffuseness in their utterances. It 
often happens that a public orator when he rises to speak does not 
intend to continue at any length, but many incidents may arise to 
generate-eurrents of thought, which, though akin to his general feel- 
ings, are at first vague and uncertain.in his mind ; after a few sen- 
tences they may come out clearly and distinctly. Why present the 
first confused words when the speaker was laboring for precisely 
what he repeats afterward in distinct:and perhaps glowing language ? 
Why keep those ugly repetitions which owe their existence in the 
speech solely to the fact that the speaker had no time, even in his 
mind, to fix and arrange his utterances in a presentable shape? For 
it must not be forgotten that there is a great difference between the 
impression given by a speech heard, and the very same speech read. 
The former impression might be a very bright one, indeed, while the 
latter might fill one with a feeling of astonishment, perhaps something 
worse, when both were compared in the experience of the same 
individual. I have gone through the process not once, but many 
times, and never could I find even a shadow of the rcal emotion I had 
experienced on hearing the speaker himself. Sometimes that emo- 
tion had gotten hold of me whilst taking my shorthand notes, and 
when I had to make my transcription it seemed to me that the words 
were not the same, for they did not longer impress my feelings to 
the same degree. Why? Because afterward I did not have the 
powerful magnetism of a brilliant speaker to move me, such as Mons. 
Laurier or Mons. Chapleau. ‘The same thing happeng also to am 
ordinary hearer. And, strange to say, but true as strange, one who 
is called an ordinarily good speaker,—that is, a man destitute: of 
those brilliant personal qualities which go so far to give one the much 
coveted reputation of a great oratur,—produces the reverse BIE ee: 


sion. A friend of mine who dwells in Paris; who 
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heard Thiers and Gambetta, told me that the former was a most 
disagreeable man to hear, while the latter charmed even his most 
ardent opponents ; and he used to add :-—*T never could read with 
artistic pledsure one specch of Gambetta, though they must have been 
rearranged ; and I was always delighted to read those of Thiers, who 
was reported almost verbatim, withoutany change in the phraseology.” 
I can add, that my experience confirms that conclusion. 


The best reported speech is the one best 
arranged by the reporter in transcription. 

A French writer of tragedies used to say, when submitting his 
writtings to friends in order to have them thoroughly criticised be- 
fore they were acted at the theatre :—“‘ Do not spare them ; for tout 
ce gut est coupe, west pas sifié.” And in those words there is a good 
deal more truth than poetry. Applying the same saying to speech 
reporting, I would say, that the best reported speech is not the one 
which contains every word uttered by the speaker, but the best ar- 
ranged one, which also retains the largest possible quantity of the 
vory words taken down. For it is almost an axion amongst men 
of the profession, that the more a specch is rearranged, the more the 
author thinks it 1s verbatim ! 


After duc consideration of all this, is it possible to adopt the 
view of Dr. Zeibig, when he says that the report of a speech should 
be but a literal reproduction of the words uttered ?” “should resem- 
ble a photograph?” Although I profess the greatest respect for the 
opinion of such an eminent man as he, 1 contend, nevertheless, that, 
as Speaker Peel said, “it would be unreasonable, if practicable.” 
But is it, in matters of public discourse, even practicable? I hum- 
bly think not. The best that a shorthand writer can possibly do is 
to take down every word uttered ; he cannot go any farther. Dr. 
Zeibig secms to believe that the duty of a stenugrapher is essential- 
ly similar whether he takes down the evidence of a witness, or a 
specch in a legislative hall. That isa great mistake. No court of 
law would allow, for instance, a witness to answer by a mere action 
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or sign of the head, or shoulders ; he would have to speak, and say dis- 
tinctly, in so many words, what,he intended to convey. The same 
rule does not apply to the public speaker. While the latter can use, 
and does, very largely, gesticulations as a supplement to his sen- 
tences, the former cannot do it. How would a stenographer be able 
to make good the absence of words, rendered useless for the hearers 
by the use of gesticulations, if he could add one word to his notes % 


That idea is very well expressed, although in slightly enlarged 
form, in Mr. Rose’s paper of last year, when he says :— 


‘Tn this country we have all had our experience. The great 
American orator and statesman is so occupied with ideas that he has 
no time for the consideration of such simple things as words. He 
generally makes use of the first ones that come handy; and if they 
fall short in any way of expressing his ideas, he supplements them 
with suggestive gesticulations, or leaves it for his hearers to supply 
the deficiency from their imagination ; and if his speech is to be 
published, he expects the stenographer to not only revise it, round out 
the periods, and add facts and figures, but he expects him to decorate, 
embellish, and polish, to the extent that his constituents will be 
fairly dazzled, and be compelled to wear smoked glasses in order to 
read it comfortably.” 


Nor is the speaker to be blamed for sometimes using very lar- 
gely the mode of suggestive gesticulations to complete the meaning 
of his sentences, when his words fail to do so; for, speaking without 
having had time to write out what he intended to say, he has the 
right to use every proper means in his power to arrive at his object. 
Now, the primary object of a public speaker is to convinee ; and who 
would declare that gesticulations have no part in that process? He 
may convince by broken sentences or sentenccs constructed in such a 
way as to be unreadable, but “ skillfully supplemented by suggestive 
gesticulations,” as Mr. Rose puts it. 


But I find in Dr. Zeibig’s own lines a proof that the photograph 
system is not and cannot be practicable. He admits himself, in the 
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following words, the necessity of the shorthand writer’s revision: 
‘That the stenographer may correct slight grammatical errors and 
slips of the tongue on the spot, is, on the other hand, a matter of 
course.” But even that might be considered by some as “an em- 
bellishment of speeches,” as the Dector puts it in another part of 
his paper ; and this he condemns as against his theory, which he 
deems to be the best. Who will draw the line and say authoritative- 
ly, “This is only a slip of the tongue ?” etc. This is not merely a 
question to amuse the gallery, for Lord Halsbury, already quoted, 
with his logical mind, has thought proper to examine it, and here is 
what he thinks : 


“¢* * # Sometimes a correction ef grammer would lead to too 
much alteration. If you were to correet an incoherent or ungram- 
matical sentence, you might have to reconstruct it. Because I 
think what a speaker very often does is this: he begins with the 
theory of a sentence in his mind, and he constitutes and rearranges 
his sentence entirely ; and he would have to do that with the 
report.” The distinguished Doctor gives what follows as an 
argument : 


“Then, in case a speaker should have violated the ‘laws of ora- 
tory or of syntax, he would be more likely to be on his guard and 
not transgress those rules in the future. When the speakers exert 
themselves to learn to speak, then only can political eloquence in 
our parliaments be revived.” 


The worse a speaker the more he pinches. 
on the reporter. 


I really do not object to the speakers exerting themselves to. 
learn to speak, and I think to do so would be very commendable 
indeed ; but this argument seems to me to ignore the too well-known 
weaknesses of human nature. I have been a parliamentary repor- 
ter for the last twenty years; I have published, in book-form, over 
15,000 pages of debates ; and I must say that I have never met with 
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@ public man who admitted to the poor shorthand writer that once 
he may have made the slightest mistake. And I am not the only 
one who has had that sad experience. All my confréres speak in the 
same strain. One of them told me once what I shall never forget :— 
‘‘ The worse the speaker, the more he pinches on the unfortunat, 
stenographer.” He who said those words was an old hand. I am 
pretty nearly an “old hand” myself, now, and my unbroken expe- 
rience declares that the statement is true. For one good-natured 
public man who will come to you and tell you good words, there are 
scores who will denounce your work, no matter how much better 
their speeches have been made by your labor and anxiety. After 
such an experience, how can one hope, by “ photographing,” to in- 
duce those speakers not to transgress the laws of* oratory or of syn- 
tax, or exert themselves to learn to speak? I remember an incident 
which happened to one of my confréres who is with me now on the 
Dominion Debates staff for the House of Commons. Mr. Owens 
was then reporter of the Montreal Gazette, and was doing reporting 
duty during the session of the Legislature of the Province of Que- 
bec. Oneday he resolved upon reporting verbatim,—and truly 
verbatim—a certain member who was very fond indeed of speaking, 
but who could hardly put words in the right place, or construct a 
sentence that meant any thing. All that was credited to him in the 
newspapers—and, of course, there was a good deal—consisted of re- 
ports specially “ cooked ” in the reporters’ room. My friends Owens 
sat down to work one night when the said speaker was on his feet. 
He had not said ten words before he was absolutely mixed up, as 
usual. Mr. Owens, a witty Irishman, carefully noted down every 
word, no matter how it came out, in the deluge of very noisy sounds 
made by the would—be speaker. Of course, this method was not ex- 
tended to the whole speech. The next day the Gazette greatly 
attracted the attention of the members in the reading-room, for 
there, in the great organ, in black and white, were two or three para- 
graphs of verbaivm reporting ef that man’s speech of the preceding 
evening. He was one of the first to read it. He got gnto such a 
fury that, having met my unfortunate friend in the lobby, he put 
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his fist in the reporter’s face. My friend got a black-eye and a 
bleeding nose as a reward for his ability and faithfulness as a ver- 
batim or “ photograph” stenographer and transcriber. There was & 
correction given, and received ; but who would deny that it was 
reccived on the wrong side? I need not say that Mr. Owens avoid- 
ed repeating the experience. He would be the last to believe in Dr. 
Zeibig’s method of teaching speakers to exert themselves to conform 
to the laws of oratory or of syntax. He would be only too happy if 
they would exert themselves not to transgress the good old law that 
protects the person of every human being from assault, whether 
that person be a “photograph verbatim” reporter, or follow some 
safer calling. 


Mr. Rose quotes his own experience in the matter—which ex- 
perience, by the way, is less tragical—and, as will be seen by the 
following extract, has arrived at the same conclusion : 


“J once undertook to reform a lawyer by the method suggested 
by our distinguished friend, Doctor Zeibig. I held up before him 
the following question which he had propounded to a witness :— 


*« Now, assuming the west line of Cross street to pass east of 
that hickory tree about three feet, can you tell, on this map,— 
assuming that this west line is east of that hickory tree, about three 
feet,—the centre of it,—the centre of the hickory tree,—that the 
west line is about three feet east,—the Beard line,—of the hickory 
tree,—can you tell where your west line would strike these lots 4 
and 5, assuming that this map is made in accordance with the line I 
have last described,—that is, a line about three feet further east at 
the hickory tree, than this is,—the west line ?” 


‘The result was not entirely what I had hoped it would be; 
and since then that lawyer does not think I am much of a steno- 
grapher. . 
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Great defect in public speakers—mixing up 
sentences which require to be disentangled. 


And here is the final opinion of Mr. Rose on that reform 
scheme :— 


“T was once of opinion that this great defect in our public 
speakers might be corrected, or at least remedied, by concert of 
action among stenographcrs,—by calling attention to the fact, and 
that our suggestion would be kindly accepted, and a little more 
attention be given to separating the ‘golden grains’ from the mass 
of chaff; but experience has taught me differently ; and my cunclu- 
sions are, that we must, for the presont at least, wait for sume other 
agency to bring about the refurmation, and must continue to act, 
as we have in the past, not only as harvesters in the fields of oratory, 
but must do the threshing, separate the wheat from the tares, and 
get the crop ready for market.” 


From the report of the discussion that took pluce on Mr. 
Rose’s paper, I pick out the following lines :— 


“Mr. Rose—The trouble with the subject suggested by Prof. 
Zeibig does not arise in the reporting of the words of the speaker, 
but rather in the copying out of the exact words. 


“Mr. Lirtrte—Well, a man is a fool who does that, 


‘““Mr. Rose—He says that the German stenographers submit a 
literal translation for the reformation of the speaker. 


“The PResipent—Undoubtedly the best speeches are made by 
stenographers. 


“Mr. Litrne—I do not think there is the slightest question but 
that many @ man’s reputation is made by the man who is reporting 
him ; that is, if a stenographer has head enough to pick out the sen- 
tences that ought not to go in a man’s speech, and to put in what 
ought to go in. 
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“The Presipent—Speakers never recognize the fact that the 
stenographer has done any thing except to follow him verbatim. 


‘Mrs, Burnz—The speaker thinks that the revised report is 
what he meant to say. 


“Mr. Law—The report is looked upon as accurate, if the Eng- 
lish is good and it reads smoothly.” 


A Reporter is not a mere automation. 

Go where you like, read the opinion of experts (and I can say 
that [ have seen a good deal cither in the stenographbic press or in 
documents and books on the subject of shorthand), and I have never 
found anywhere, except in Dr. Zeibig, a practical stenographer who 
contended that in the matter of a speech, the shorthand writer was 
to act as a mere machine, e. g., like a phonograph. Of course, 
occasionally one will mect with a young hand who, boasting of his 
two-hundred-words-a-minute ability, will tell you that he has done 
this kind of work to the satisfaction of the speaker ; but who believes 
him? No; a stenographer must not be a mere automatou—a mere 
machine; he has a much highcr duty to accomplish,—a duty 
which gives a brightness to his profession that would be wanting if 
it was misunderstood or forgotten. A stenogrrpher worthy of that 
name looks to a higher conception of his art ; he must not be what is 
described by Mr. Prévost, a great Fronch authority on the matter, 
quoted by Dr. Zeibig in his papcr, when he writes : 

* * # * 

[I will sum up by warning the stenographer whose work cannot 
be controlled by the speaker, that he must undertake it only with 
the greatest devotedness toward -him whose fellow laborer he neces- 
sarily becomes. With ill-will, prejudice, or a narrow-mindedness, 
the translator may become false by tod much accuracy, inaccurate 
by following too slavishly the text, bring ridicule on the eloquent 
man, above all on the one whom passion animates, possesses, digni- 
fies, dominates,—the real, the great, the only orator. 


The best shorthand notes can acquire all their value best by the 
jadgment brought to bear on their arrangement. Nothing, therefore, 
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is more dangerous than the collaboration of a thorough-bred steno 
grapher, of a clever word-catcher, of one of those too-numerous 
workers who, infatuated with their little ability, overlook stupidly 
the authority of artists who guide them, and who strive to do honor 
to,“and elevate, their common calling, |* 


I have rarely read a picture of the photograph, or would-be 
stenographer more sarcastic, more ironical, than the one contained im 
those few lines, or, at the same time, one more truthfully realistio; 
Those ‘ word-catchers” (attrapeurs de mots), as Mr. Prévost called. 
them, do a great deal of harm to the profession in lcading the public, 
unfamiliar with its real requirements, to believe that it does not. 
amount to much, after all, since it is purely a question of rapidity, 
not of intelligence, not of good, sound judgment enlightened by a 
first-class education—as I will, in a few moments, show to be the 
case,—but merely of automatical dexterity. 


It sccms to me useless to attempt to say, in plainer words, after 
what precedes, that I am in favour of the opinion prevailing univer- 
sally among experts and public men of every country, that a revision 
must be made by the stenographer, in the transcription of his notes, 
both for the sake of the speaker’s own reputation and in the re- 
perter’s own interest ; because if he dared once to indulge in the 
‘‘ photograph” business, in absoluto literalness, while transcribing his 
notes, he would soon learn what a blunder he had committed, and 
would cease to be in a position to try it again, because he would. 
be very quickly turned out of work. 


How far revision or rearrangement permis- 
sible in the transcription of shorthand notes. 

The question remains, how far that correction or revision, as 
you will like to call it, sheuld go? What limits should the short- 
hand writer ascribe to himself in that delicate and, I may say, dan- 
gerous task? [ shall examine that point as a conclusion to the pre- 





* (Translation of the French Text.) 
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sent paper. I shall proceed by quoting the opinions of experts in 
different countries who have had a long and practical experience. 
In the extracts that follow will be found also, as a matter of course, 
an answer to the question above discussed, whether there must be a 
& revision or rearrangement, or not, in the transcription of short- 
hand notes. As both are intimately connected, I cannot choose my 
quotations on one point without including what has been said on 
the other. I am aware that it will give a little more expansion to 
the present paper than it should have, because I have already given 
a good many authorities on the first point. Ido not regret it, how- 
ever, for it will amount fully to a verdict of an international jury 
composed of the very best men ; men having all the knowledge neces- 
sary to give an opinion deserving the highest respect, because it 
carries with it the best possible authority—that of learning and 
practical expericnce. As for the question of the limits of the revi- 
sion by the shorthand writer, I fecl that, in giving the opinion of 
those who have had a long experience, I am fulfilling my duty in a 
far better way than by giving simply my own humble judgment. 


The Reporter’s transcript must be subjected 
to a discreet Expurgation. 


Dr. Zeibig has quoted Mr. Hyppolite Prévost’s opinion; but as 
he has not thought propcr to give the whole of it, I will complete 
what is missing by a fuller extract, in order to fully present the 
views of such an eminent authority. Mr. Prévost has been for a 
great many years chicf of the stenographic service of the French 
Houses of Parliament, and, as such, has acquired great experience :— 


* *  ¥ * - 

[Now, I suppose the translator in presence of an absolutely 
accurate stenography. Can he, without damaging the reputation, 
the honor, the good standing, of the speaker, reproduce it word for 
word and give it out in such a form to be printed 2 Very seldom 
will this occur, and only as an exceptional case. As we have already 
stated, oratorical utterances, as a general rule, above all, the real and 
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loyal extemporization, are incompatible with a slavishly literal trans- 
cription. It is therefore necessary to submit the shorthand transla- 
tion to a discreet but unceasing work of expurgation. This work 
usually consists in reconstructing a sentence with, as much as 
possible, its original elements, but distributed in a better way, in 
order that, thanks to its correctness, its easy style, the traces of the 
numerous changes made in the speeches as delivered, which form the 
new version, cunnot even be detected by the hearers nor by the 
author. 


This is not all. To succeed in this delicate task, where one in 
duty bound must take good care to coneeal his corrections, as well as 
the full responsibility of taking the initiative in so doing, the short- 
hand editor rnugt fecl that he possesses the special qualifications for 
this work. The sole object that he must have in view is, to make 
the reading of the speech as easy as has been the hearing of it, and 
that the reader shall feel the emotions and the impressions of the 
assembly, who heard the speech. That is all; truc, the task, as 
above shown, involves many difficultics. One cannot lay down pre- 
cise rules to the enlightened taste which alone must guide one in the 
work of transforming a spoken language into a written one. | 


In purging literal translation of parasitical 
phrases, &c., the Reporter must preserve 
the individual peculiarity of each speaker. 


The very same idea is expressed by Mr. Reed in the extracts 
given in this paper. Those two great authorities, French and Eng- 
lish, have met and agreed absolutely on the same point,—that is to 
say, on the necessity of the stenographer’s rcarrangement of the 
shorthand transcription. And further on, Mr. Prévost adds :—— 

* * * * 


[The stenographer who comprehends his mission in its highest 
sense could not bestow too much care upon that part of it which 
consists, while entirely in preserving the individual peculiarities of 
each speaker, in purging his literal translation of parasitical clauses, 
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phrases and words, in effecting a suppression or modification of those 
insufficient forms of speech, by reason of which the thought of the 
real extem porizer is always expressed more or less laboriously before 
attaining to an exact expression ; in abbreviating, in clarifying the 
form, often diffuse and scattered ; in realizing, in bringing about, in 
short, with prudence and reserve, that grammatical and literary re- 
vision, within certain limits, which is a work of taste and judgment, 
and whose greatest merit is precisely to conceal its traces to the 
reader, and to the spcaker himself. | 


[The stenographer who overlooks this point of view, has certain- 
ly not thought seriously of the exigencies of his profession. He has 
not been struck, as he should have been, by the essential differences 
that caist between the style spoken and the written one,—diffcrences 


Which must, as much as possible, disappear in the transcription. The 
faithfulness of such a stenographer would be cruel, it would annoy 
the reader as well as the speaker. There would be uo translation, 
but a treachery : (raduttore, traditore. His stenugraphy, absolutely 
accurate, would be no more a reflection of the speech, it would be 
an exagverated representation of it,--in fact a caricature ; for the 
specch which would have pleased, convinced, won over the hearer, 
would shock, worry and annoy the reader. } 


Mr. Emilio Inzaurraga, whose views I am about to give, began 
the study of shorthand in 1856. Born in Uruguay, he went to 
Buenos-Ayres, Argentine Republic, in 1858, where he coutributed 
very largely to the establishment of the official stenograplic bureau 
of that country. He devoted, I may say, Ins whole life to that pro- 
fossion, cither as a parliamentary practitioner or as a professor. It 
is useless for me to add, that his opinion must be considered as 
having a great authority in the matter. Here is what he said, in @ 
very able paper on shorthand addressed to and read before the Paris 
International Shorthand Congress of 1889 :— 
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Limits of liberty to be taken by the Reporter 
in Parliamentary Debates. : 


{Much more limited is the liberty to be taken by tho parliamen- 
tary shorthand writers who have to reproduce entirely and faithfully 
all that is snid in the speeches. Be they good or bad, correct or 
incorrect, lony or short, the shorthand writers must reproduce them 
with the utmost faithfulness. It is in this task that are to be fre- 
quently met many difficulties for those unfortunate photographers of 
the speech who have the ill-luck to be obliged to turn out a good 
proof with an original imperfect in many points. 


How can one oorrect these imperfections without, in the opinion 
of the speaker himself and of those who heard him deliver bis speech, 


spoiling the resemblance 4 


How far can the exercise of the right of correcting be used by 
the shorthand writer ? 


Cau he act arbitrarily?) In no way can he do that. He must 
bear in mind the numerous circumstances which might contribute, 
according to the nature of the case, to lumit that liberty aud prevent 
it from bee ming a grave defect which would depreciate the work of 
the practitioncr instead of taaking it better. 


Varied are the difficulties that face the shorthand writer, and 
very uncertain is the road that he has to travel from the beginning 
to the end of his career. 


Gencrally speaking, men are born with the gift of speech, and 
nevertheless, there are many individuals who, although very compe- 
tent to handle the questions submitted to their appreciation, and 
wh, although having filled a brilliant career as writers and publicists 
in the country which they represent, are not gifted to occupy an 
important position as speakers. 


Their celebrity and their talent as writers, their well-denerved 
fame as literary men, forbid the public from believing that their 
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oratorical productions may be imperfect or incomplete ; but as there 
is a vast difference between the apeech and the written production, 
it so happens that the words used are not always the fittest to con- 
vey their thoughts. : 


A publicist, a statesman, a scholar, enjoys a well-deserved repu- 
tation on account of his clegant style and by his writings, which his 
colleagues and the public never get tired of reading. The shorthand 
writer, or rather the photographer, who would make a photograph of 
the man quite different froin the one generally known, would, in 
reality, deserve tu be pitied. ] 


A Reporter should be an intelligent interpreter. 


Speaking of Mr. Jean-Baptiste Joseph Breton, whose brilliant 
earcer began on the 10th of August, 1792, when representative 
government was established in France, Mr. Inzaurraga adds this :— 

* # * * 

[This indefatigable worker on the history of the French parlia- 
ment and courts of justice, has been for thirty-four years shorthand 
writer for the Moniteur, Journal des Debats, and the Cacette des 
Tribunaus, acd neither the speakers nor the judges have ever made 
any complaint whatever for inaccuracy in the numerous speeches he 
published ix exrfenso, although he corrected, as he knew how to do it, 


tho many imperfections to be found in the extemporization. 


Thus one sees that Mr. Breton was not only an expert me- 
chanical stenographer, but also an intelligent interpreter who used 
for the benefit of his brilliant career his literary training, employing 
his tact, his discernment and his judgment to divide the goud sced 
from the chaff, which ought to be entirely preserved from what was 
required to be changed in the speeches he published with the appro- 
val of the speakers. Thcre lies the great merit of a good steno- 


grapher. 
This remarkable instance I have never forgotten, and I declare 
that no advice has been so beneficial to me in the exercise of my 


profession. } 
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Those are the words deliberately wriiten by the doyen of the 
stenographers of the Argentine Republic. 


Those views are also entertained by a younger man, though of 
considerable experience and ability, who is now chief of the steno- 
graphic service of the Senate of the same country, Mr. Angel 
Menchaca. Here is what he said to the Paris Congress : 


[Many believe the task of tho stenographer to be purely a 
material and mechanical one ; that he isa mere mechine, taking au- 
tumatically the words of the speaker, Those who entertain that 
opinivn are very far from having an idea of the amount of intelli- 
gence a stenographer must possess to be able to discharge his duties 
thorouyhly. 


Swiftness and clearness, which are two of the leading objeeta of 
the shorthand art, cannot act together in a way to match the torrent 
of words spoken ; hence, a material insufficiency, which the short- 
hand writer must supply, either by a great hand cxpertness, th 
result of natural cualities, or by a strony intellectual preparation. 


I know fully well that an extempore speech is quite different 
from a written one ; between the two there exists the same difference 
as between the hearing und reading ; the seuse of hearing is much 
more indulgent than the sight. How disappointed one would be 
who, charmed with a speech he had heard, should read it afterward, 
reproduced with the utmost accuracy and, also, with the most des- 
pairing faithfulness! For, then, the personality of the speaker 
having disappeared, the speech is but a body without a soul, deprived 
of the music of the voice and of the speaker's gesticulations, which 
marked his thought and gave it relief. 


Therefore, the intelligent shorthand writer must not give a 
transcription literally exact ; he must try to take away the imperfec- 
tions and repetitions,—above all, when it is an extemporization. Hf 
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not so, the absolute accuracy of the stenographer would become cruel, 
and would annoy the speaker as well as the reader; it would no 
longer be a translation, but a “treason,” as Prévost says. | 


A class of speakers whose speeches call for 
a very skilful Editing by the Reporter. 


[There are speakers, of course very few in number, 80 extremely 
concise, who never express but a part of their ideas, and claim to 
complete their meaning by more or less suggestive gesticulations ; 
the shorthand writer who cannot reproduce this latter part of the 
apecch, finds himeclf in the position of Fabius de Moratin, and is 
obliged tu content himself with fragments of sentences taken down, 
which he will have to arrange and complete later on. This kind of 
speakers are the worst of all, for they require a real interpretation -— 
complete sentences often have to be added to the speech as delivered, 
and in doing that, great care must be taken to imitate the speaker's 
style, in order to conceal this work of revision. 


There are other speakers, their number is the largest, who are 
diffuse, who repeat the same thing over and over as if they were 
speaking to a post, and who come back twenty times on the same 
point. The shorthand writer must then clear up things: bring to- 
gether the senttered ideas, suppress repetitions, common-place ideas, 
pick out, amongst those already sapless, the few branches where sap 
is still to be found ; give a goud and clear form to that part of the 
speech that must be preserved. With this kind of speakers, one 
must, without merey, suppress all that is obscure and unimportant. 


Bat the speaker must never suspect the existence vf the short- 
hand writer's corrections ; for if he does, he may think that the 
changes so made are better than what he said, and quen his self-love 
will suffer thereby, or he may be of opimon that they are out of 
place—which is very often the case, for those fathers have a great 
love for their children, however deformed they may be, and he will 
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tell his colleacues and friends: ‘The shorthand writers have dis- 
figured my specch ; from a remarkable work. they have made a oari- 
cature.” It must be borne in mind that he is the best artist who 
succeeds in concealing his art. It is but very seldom that a short- 
hand writer will receive the thanks of a speaker who is satisfied with 
the style in which his speech appears. 


As to the literal transcription, it never gives them satisfaction. 
They are, so far as that is concerned, hike the fair sex, who always 
bitterly complain against photographers. Women claim to be always 
young and pretty, and, as LaBruyere says: © The coquette forgets 
that the face reveals the age.” Many speakers seem really to iguore 
that the value of their intelligence is to be found in their speoches ; 
for it 1s not in wun that Bulfou has said: “ Manners make the gen- 
tleman.” (‘Le style c'est homuine.” ) | 


A speech must be cleared of all redundancies 
without weakening the idea or distorting 
the style of the speaker. 


[There are shorthand writers who claim that the reproduction 
of speeches must be absolutely accurate und teatual, und that 
speakers must be made accountable for all imperfections in’ the 
phraseology, and grave mistakes. There are others, on the contrary, 
who think that one must chanve, with the greatcst care, the plirase- 
ology when defective, and pive the ideas a logical course, left unfi- 
nished in the extemporizatiun. 


I have already said a few words on this subject. I believe that 
the one is as unacceptable as the other, for both are equally remote 
from the just medium. It is indispensable tu make, in the trans- 
cription of any speech, certain corrections of mere form,—which 
consist in suppressing repetitions, rounding the sentences, making 
clear what is diffuse, but without weakening the idea or distorting 
the peculiar style of each speaker, in order that it may nut be the 
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shorthand writer who speaks, but the speaker, and one may make 
the distinction between a farmer and a poet, a physician and an eco- 
nomist, an over excited Jawyer and a politician and a thoughtful 
philosopher. | 


Mr. L. P. Guenin is a “sténographe reviseur” of the French 
Benate, a man of great practical caperience, the author of many 
valuable works on shorthand. He has published a revised editiog of 
tho “ Aimé-Paris” system. That is the system I write. It has Jeen 
very successfully adapted to several foreign langunges, and I am how 
working to make an adaptation of that system to the English, for 
my own private use. Mr. Guenin is an old practitioner, and ry 
well conversant with all matters connected with our profession. 1His 
professional standing is such a prominent one that he was chose¥ as 
vice-president of the Paris Congress. Interested in the tusk of 'pre- 
senting a study on the subject of writing-machines—the phonograph, 
ete., he acquitted himself most creditably. In the course of that 
study, speahing of the possible use of the phonograph, he gave his 
views on the mission of the stenographer im the following explicit 
tering :-— 

* * * * 


[As to parliamentary bodies, is there a reader silly enough to 
believe for one moment that he has before him the report of the 
sitting absolutely as it happened, with the interruptions, private 
conversations often heard a good deal more than the speaker’s utter- 
ances, repetitions of the latter, Lis fruitless cffurts to find out the 
idea he wishes to express, the noise in the lobbies and arvund the 
tribune! 1s it possible that one cannot see that, from such a confu- 
sion, there is an intelligent labor perfurmed on the very spot by the 
stenographer, which labor consists in putting aside all useless sounds, 
every thing that does not belong to the subject debated, aud in tak- 
ing down only what is the text to be reproduced?+ There exists a 
first sclection absolutely necessary, which many hearers can not 
make, and which causes the sittings to appear to them as the very 
essence of confusion. 
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Ts it possible to dispense with that labor, even with the most 
perfect phonographs to be invented | 


But we are only at the beginning of the stenographer’s work, 
The text of the debates is sepurated from all the sounds not belong: 
ing tu the discussion j—can it be published in that form This 


would simply mean to throw ridicule on the assemblies and speakers, 


A second and iatellizent work is then made by the stenographer, 
by omitting these repetitions and itnperfections, which escaped the 
attention of the hearer and would render intolerable the reading of 
the report. 


In the next place comes a third revision that requires a larger 
instruction and specml knowledge ooupled with a real talent of assi- 
milation ; it is the revision of speeches by the speakers them- 
selves, --and after them, or in their stead, and at their request, by 
the revising stenographer. Is it mean to deny to the speakers the 
right to revise, if need be, the phraseology of their speeches? To 
change words which, in the heat of the extemporization, have inaccu- 


rately or incuinpletely conveyed their meaning | 


We are far away from the phonograph and from the mechanical 
reproduction of a sitting, If it was wanted, it would be easy for 
mg to give out such a report, without any such machine. We are 
sure that nobody would like to have a second trial.] 


The higher the qualifications and the duties 
of the shorthand profession, the higher 
will it stand in the estimation of 
pablic opinion. 

[Indecd, it must not be supposed that, to be a good shorthand 


writer, it is sufficient to have certain qualities somewhat mechanical. 
Much wider qualifications are required. o 
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Nobody will give a faithful report uf a speaker’s speech, what- 
ever expertness he possesses, or whatever be the delicacy of his hear- 
ing, if his intelligence has not been trained to that work by serious 
studies, and if it does dues not quite make up the subject-matter, 
always hard to understand, and often of a technicul character, which 
is debated. 


We must add, that the duty of a shorthand writer does not 
wholly consist of the literal and, sv to say, material reproduction of 
all the sounds which, in the conrse of a more or less extensive ex- 
temporization, have reached his ear. Although literality must be 
the chief merit of his work, under his pen must disappear certain 
imperfections of language, certain repetitions of words ; sometimes 
sentences have to be completed, by adding one or several words left 
out by the speaker. How could a shorthand writer be in a position 
to accomplish that delicate task, if he had not beforehand a personal 
knowledge of the questions which are discussed | 


Every one who has an ordinary knowledge of the various re- 
quirements of shorthand work, knows also how good an education 
must be possessed by the stenographer to enter upon official duties, 
in all the different countries of Europe and America. Professor 
4eibiy hinself quotes the regulations of several countries where, in 
the average, the shorthand writers must prove that they are gradu- 
ates from high schools, or have attended high schools ; they must, in 
other cases, be shown to have had a scientific parliamentary training. 
Most members of the Stenographic Bureau of the Hungarian Parlia-, 
ment are doctors at law. In Saxony they must have obtained a 
degree of doctor of philosophy, or doctor at law. In France, they 
must be Bachelors of Arts. In Italy, they must have obtained an 
academical license, at least, and must have a knowledge of the 
French language. 


These conditions are required, not because the stenographer is 
expected to give all the words uttered like a mere automatic 
machiue,—as the phqnograph, for instance, could do far better than 
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any human being,—but because he is expected to possess an intelli- 
gence highly cultivated, so that he shall be able to discharge his 
duties in a manner to bring credit upon himself and the parliament 
of which he 18 a devoted as well as an intelligent servant, or of tho 
various public speakers he is called upon to report, as the case 
may be. 


* 


* The higher you raise the qualifivations and the duties of the 
shorthand profession, the higher will it) stand in the estimation of 
public opinion, and the higher, too, will be the respect of the public 
for the gentlemen who devote their life to what, after all, deserves to 
be called the public good. ‘This reminds me of a significant incident 
that took place almost twenty years age, in a Committee of the 
Canadian House of Commons. 


= * & © 


Au inquiry was voing on before that committee on a very im- 
portant matter connected with public business; and, of course, the 
evidence was taken down by shorthand. Tt appears that some diffi- 
culty arose about the allowance to be given to the stenographers for 
their labor; and the matter having gone from bad to worse, the note- 
takers made a’ strike,” and wholly quitted work. The secretary of 
the committee was instructed to wire to Montreal, in’ order to have 
some shorthand writers to replace the strikers. New hands went up 
to Ottawa, but on bemy mformed of the facts and circumstances of 
the case, they refused alvo to work 5 evincing, by the way, a remuark- 
able esprit de corps, Which one would be su happy to find always und 
everywhere. The members of the committee felt themselves rather 
in a bad fix, and assembled to talk the matter over. 


In the course of their deliberations, one member remarked : 
“Why! thirty dollars an honr for the stenogray hers (that is a very 
big price. [Of course it imcluded also the transeription | 7 think I 
will resign as member, to become a shorthand writer; that would pay 
me much better.” Therenpon Mr. Blake,—theu one of the foremost 
leaders of the Liberal party in Canada, and now a member of the 
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British House of Commons,—quickly retorted: ‘“ Yes, my friend, 
you can do that, but you must not forget that any man can be a 
member, whilst any member cannot be a good reporter.” 


It was a timely warning. The member did not resign.* 


Class and character of Shorthand Reporters 
in Crown Prosecutions. ; 


Mr. O’Brien, M.P., and Mr. Gilhooly, M.P., were charged 
with conspiracy arising out of speeches made by them at a meeting 
in Clonakilty on 30th June 1889 and tried before magitrates, J.B. 
Irwin, R.M., and Colonel Caddell, R.M.,—The charges were :— 


1, That you, the defendants, on the 30th June, 1889, at Clona- 
kilty, in the county of Cork, being a proclaimed district under the 
provisions of the Criminal Law and Prucedure (Ireland) Act, 1887, 
did together, and with other person and persons whosé names are 
unknown, unlawfully take part in a criminal conspiracy punishable 
by law at the time of the passing of the said Act, to wit, to induce 
tenants of farms on the estate of Arthur Hugh Smith-Barry, in the 
county of Cork, not to fulfil their legal obligations, to wit, to refuse 
to pay to the owner of such farms the rents which they were lawfully 
bound to pay. 


2. That you, the said defendants, on the said 30th day of June, 
at Clonakilty aforesaid, did unlawfully take part in an unlawful 
assembly with intent to unlawfully intimidate the said Arthur Hugh 
Smith-Barry, with a view to cause him to abstain from acting as one 
of a syndicate of purchasers of the lands known as the Ponsonby 
estate, and while so assembled did fur the purpose aforesaid incite 
certain persons, tu wit, tenants of the said Arthur Hugh Smith- 
Barry, to refuse to pay him the rents which were or might become 
due to him by the said tenants. 


3. That you, the said defendants, on the said 30th June, at 
Clonakilty, did unlawfully use intimidation towards the said Arthur 


* Here ends the paper by M. Alphonse Desjardins, commencing at page 170, 
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Hugh Smith-Barry, with a view to cause him to abstain from acting 
as one of a syndicate of purchasers of the lands known as the Pon- 
sunby estute. 


In support of these charges o policeman named Garvey was 
produced, who represented himself as a shorthand writer, and pro- 
duced the report of Mr. O'Brien's aud Mr. Gilhooly’s speeches, which 
he stated he had taken at the meeting. [Tt soon heeame apparent 
from cros3-cxamination by the defendants themselves, who wero not 
represented, that the report in question was cupied verbatim from 4 
report in the Cork Examiner. 


The defendants then secured the attendanee of counsel in order 
to expose the class of evidence upon which the pulitical opponents of 


the Govertument are imprisoned in Treland, 


Mr. Harrington (who appearcd for Mr. O'Brien) said he pro- 
posed to test the witness’s competency, and asked him to prepare 
his bouk und peucil, Phe witness made no attempt to do go, 


Mr. Harrington (to wituess)--Have you got your pencil? Tam 
guing to read for you. 


Witness (tu mazistrates)-- Am [ to take notes ¢ 


Mr. Harrington -You are tu take uvtes. What are you for 
but to take notes ¢ 


6 
Witness- -He is guing to test me, your worship. , 


Mr. Harrington—Are you afraid of being tested ? 


Witness—Noy, but I am rather nervous to write (laughter). 


s 


A lady in court laughed outright. Colonel Caddell glanced at 


her, and suid if she repeated the indiscretion she should be removed 
from court. 


Mr. frwin—-This man has been already tested. 
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Mr. Harrington—Not by me, nor with regard to Mr. O’Brien’s 
speech. (To witness)—-You have now a nice note-buok in your 
hand—a nicer one than you had at the mecting. 


Mr. Ryan, Q. C. (who appeared for the Crown), remarked that 
the observation was most improper, as the witness had sworn that 
the note-bvok in his hand was that used at the meeting. 


Mr. Warrington thought Mr. Ryan should not endeavour to 
Bhicld the witness. 


Mr. Ryan denied having any such intention. 


Mr. Irwin- I don’t think it is fair to put the witness to a very 
severe test. 


Mr. Harrington said he would not put him to a severe test. 
Mr. Irwin Test him reasonably. 


Mr. Hurringtun 1 will test hii fairly. 


Mr. Harrington said Mr. O'Brien was a rapid speaker, and any 
person who pretended to have taken a note of his speech in the 
first person ought not to be afraid of the test which he was about to 


apply. 
Witness— Mr. O'Brien did not speak quick on this day (laughter). 


» Mr. Uarrington--He spoke slowly specially fur your sake. 
Come, now, get your pencil aud note-buok, or tell the court you 
won't do so, and get committed for contempt. | (To the magis- 
trates)—If your worships think I am submitting him to an unfair 
test I will ask you to tell me so. 


Nr. Hurrington then read in measured and distinct tone tho 
following passage. It contains 127 words, and Mr. Harrington 
read it in 40 seconds. The witness attempted to take a note of 
it sitting in the witness chair. (He was standing at the meeting 
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as 


of June 30th):—“I have no desire to say anything against the 
baroness or anyone else in the case, but many of her statements 
are untrue, and her story as a whole is misleading. She says she 
received no despatch until Wednesday night or Thursday morning, 
and leaves the impression that then one came only from Mrs. 
Maybrick. I telegraphed her on Tuesday morning to come, and 
would have telegraphed carher if [ could bave learnt her address. 
Between Tuesday and Saturday when she came 1 telegraphed re- 
peatedly, Instead of accostme her abruptly and gruffly at the 
station I simply said when To had recognised her, which I did with 
sume difficulty, fur To had seen her but once or twice in my life, 


uF 


‘Thais is a very sad affair. 
At the conclusion of the reading, 
Colunel Caddell remarked 40 sceonds, 127 words. 


Mr. Harrington sav the time was 70 secouds and not 40. 
® 


Mr. lrwin agreed with Mir. Phurmetun, whose reckoning also 
corresponded with that of the reporters. 


Mr. Harrington—120 words a minute 1s the test for a competent 
shorthand writer. 


The witness then proceeded to the barristers’ table to ‘“ tran- 
scribe” his note. After five minutos had clapsed, 


Mr. Harrington remarked to hin -If you cannot transeribe in- 
form the court that you cannot. 


After the witness had been twelve minutes at work, and yave 
no sign of having his transcript concluded, 


Mr. Harrington said it was only fair to inform the witness that 
they intended also to apply the test of time. He intended to show 
that no reporter, however competent, could have transcribed the 
notes in the time stated by the witness. 
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Witness remarked there were a few words which he could not 
roake out. 


Almost immediately afterwards he said he finished. 


A discussion then took place as to whether or not the transcript 
should be entered on the depositions. 


Mr. Ryan contended that if anything irrelevant was entered on 
the depositions, the superior court might quash a conviction if it 
were proved that the presecuting counsel agreed to this evidence 
being admitted on the deposition. 


Mr. Harrington said that in case the prosceution was reviewed 
before a superior court, the evidence of the transcript would be 
useless if not entered on the deposition. If the case did not come 
before the superior court for a year the witnessewould have that 
time during which to exvetene the practice of shorthand. 


Mr. Shinkwin said af the matter was evidence it should be 
taken down. Was it evidenee or was it not! 


4 


Mr. Irwin --I think it 18 necessary we should have a record of 
the test. 


Mr. Ryan— Then it must go on the depustion. But take a 
note of my objection, 


The bench assented. 


Witness read the fllowing transcript, which was entered on 
his deposition :--" 1 have no desire to say anything against the 
baroness, but her statements are untrue. and ber story is she 
says she received-- and came to telegraph ou Tuesday evening— 
to go and learn her address—instead of accosting her--I have 
many—I simply sent for her—I have seen her once in ny life.” 
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Witness said—TI think that is all I have down. 


Mr. Harrington then put in the copy of the Hraminer con- 
taining the passave read tu the witness. 


Mr. Harrington asked witness had he heard the magistrates 
say the number of words read to him was 127. 


Witness said he did not heur. 


Mr. Harrington then asked him to count the wumber in the 
paragraph himself. 


Witness did so, and said there were 127 words in it. 


Mr. Harrington--How many of these words did you reproduce 
in your transcript ! 


Witness—Sixty-one. 


Did Mr. OBrien speak as fast as T did? T don’t think 80, be- 
cause he emphasised every word. 


Does that which you have written read sense 7 
Mr. Ryan—I object. 


Mr. Harrington—-Am I not to place on the deposition the 


natural result of my test ! ‘ 


Mr. Irwin— It is no evidence whatever. 


Mr. Harrington—-Suppose he said it had sense, it would be a 
good test of his veracity. That is the test I want to apply. You 
omitted 66 words out of 127 words. Will you show me 66 words 
omitted in the whole course of Mr. O'Brien's speech ¢ I don’t know. 


Will you undertake to swear there are / I could not swear. 


Although you were sitting down when yuu wrote the passage 
you omitted 66 words from 127, and you were iu the middle of a 
surging crowd when you tuok Mr. U’Brien’s speech ? 
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Witness said he was in near the platform. 


Mr. Ryan then re-examined the witness as to whether he took 
down the words in a book at the meeting, and whether he got 
any assistance in transcription from reading the papers. 


Mr. Harrington objected to these questions, as they were 
already on the deposition of the witness. 


The court allowed witness to answer. He replied—No. 


Asked by Mr. Ryan if he had seen United Ireland of the 6th 
July, or the Monday morning following the meeting, which was 
July Ist, witness replied-—1 don’t read that paper at all. 


Mr. Harrington asked how eould the witness or anybody else 
see a paper a week before it was published 4 


Mr. Ryan (to wituess)—I will ask you to write down for me 
in shorthand something I will read to you. I will read from the 
Cork Herald, and it is on the interesting question about re-open- 
ing the flax mills. 


Mr. Harrington asked for the date. 
Mr. Ryan—July the Ist. You need not be so suspicious. 


Mr. Harrington—I don’t suspect you, but I suspect the wit- 
ness very much. 


Mr. Ryan—I have just taken this paper up, and I have never 
scen this copy in wy life before. 


Mr. Harrington—It is only fair that we should have a news- 
paper read which the witness had not an opportunity of seeing 
before, and not to have a newspaper read which might have 


been in Mr. Sherlock’s bag, and which the witness might have 
seen before. 
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Mr. Ryan said such reflections should not be made on Mer. 
Sherlock. 


Mr. Harrington—Have you any objection to Unsted Jreland 
Mr. Ryan-—Not a bit (laughter). 
A copy of that paper was then handed to Mr. Ryanacross the table. 


Mr. Rvan (to witness) —Now be as cool as possible. He then 
read the following passage—“ But the landlord was unreasonable 
enough to be dissatisfied with the bare honour of having this 
sterling Protestant yeoman planted and flourishing on his land. 
He gave hin a touch of an evietion-made-easy notice, from which, 
by an overniyht, sterling Protestant yeomen were not exempt.” 


Colonel Caddell- Time, forty seconds. 


Mr. Harrington—-I have the passage down in longhand myself, 
Mr. Ryan (laughter). 


Mr. Ryan- I can’t take anything from you in a court of justice. 
Mr. Harrington—I will read it for you. 

Mr. Ryan (tv witness)—-Can you read that 1 

Witness remained about a minute mutely looking at his notes. 


He then read-- “But the landlords were-—was unrcasonable 
enouxh to be dinsatistied by having.” He then stopped. 


Mr. Ryan— Read it siowly. 
The witness did not say anything. 


Mr. Ryan—If you can (laughter). I don’t know whether you 
can or not. 
_ Witness (reading;—“ But the landlord was unreasunable 
enough to be dissatisiied”—— 


Mr. Ryan—Well } 


Witness—“ By having sterling Protestant young man clergy- 
man” 





Mr. Ryan—Yecs 1 


Witness (after 2 long pause) addressing the Petty Sessions 
Clerk, said—I thought you were taking it down. 


After another long pause he read on—“ He gave him a touch 
of an eviction-made-casy notice.” 


Another long pause. 


Witness (reading)—“ For by an oversight’——(To the court)— 
That is all ] have taken down. 


This closed the re-examination. 


How a “Doctoring” and Partisan Reporter 
collapses under a searching cross- 
Examination. 


PROSECUTION OF Mr HARRINGTON, M.P. AT MULLINGAR. 


On the 17th of December 1882, a meeting under the auspices of 
the Irish National League, was held at Mullingar, at which Mr. T. D.Sul- 
Jivan, M.P., was imvited to address his constituents. The meeting was 
large, representative, and perfectly orderly. It was presided over by 
Rey. L. Gauyghran, Administrator of the town of Mullingar. Mr, 
Sullivan was accompanied to the meeting by Messrs. T. Harrington, 
hon. sec. of the Irish National League, and by Mr. Thomas Mayne, 
T.C., Dublin. About 20 Roman Catholic Clergyugen were on the 
platform at the meeting. The meeting was addressed by Mr. Sulli- 
van, Mr. Mayne, Mr. Harrington, Mr. Tuite, Chairman of the Town 
Comission, and others. 
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The following is a copy of the summons served on Mr. Harring- 
ton, charging him with having intimidated the farmers of West- 
meath in his speech at Mullingar. 


td 
“COUNTY OF WESTMEATH, PETTY SESSIONS DISTRICT 
OF MULLINGAR 

“The Queen, complaiuant , Timothy Hartington, of Tralee, county Kerry, 
defendant. 

“Where a complaint haa been mide to me that yon, the defendant, 
Timothy Harangton, on the 17th day of December, 3552, at) Mullynger, in the 
county of Weatinerth, did wrongfully and without log authority, wee intipgida- 
tion towards divers of Hor Majesty's subjects—-viz, divers farmers reading im 
the co. Weatmeath, with a view to cause them to do certain acta of which they 
had alegd right to ab tam from doing -thatis to say, te employ divcras labour 
ers and find work tor them ound deo, that von, the sad Tunothy Harnungton, 
on ths day and plat atoresud, did wrongially without legal authority, use in 
timidiation ftowads divers of Her Magcaty’s subyjeota—viz, divera farmers, 
residing in the nad county of Westmeith, with «a view t1 cause them to do 
certain acts whi hb they bad vlegal right to abstiun from doing, that is to any, 
to employ divers Vabourers ot rates of wages which they were not bound to pay 
them. ind aleo that you, the sud Timothy Harrington, on the day and place 
afvresand, did wrongfully and without legil authority aaite other perstona—-vis , 
certain labourers and others remding in the county of Westmeath, to use intimi- 
dation towards divers ot Her Migesty'’s subjects -v12, divers farmers, reading 
in the sad county of Weatmerth, with a view to cause them to do certain acta 
which they had a legal night to abstam trom domg -that is to say, to employ 
divers labeurers and find work for thera, une to maploy divers lurourorg at rates 
of wages whi they were not bound to pay theme Thin ow to command you, 
the sad Mr Timothy Harnagton, to appear aa defendant on the hearing of the 
said complamt at the Special Petty Sessions Court, to be bald iu fhe Courthouse, 
Mulhugar, in the county of Westmeath, on the 30th day of December, 1882, 
before such of Her Majesty s justices as shall be there at 32 o'clock neon 
on the day. 

“Given under my hand at Mullingar, iu the county of Westmeath, on the 
Zist day of December, 1982. 

“ (Signed,) 
“FE. A. Joungon, R. M, 
“ Justice in the said county of Westmeath. 


“To Mr. Timothy Harrington, of Tralee, county Kerry.” 


On the 30th, a special sessions under the Crimes Act, was held 
at Mullingar, to adjudicate in the case. The justices were Capt. 
R.M., Mullingar, and Mr. J. T, Dillon, R. M., Moate. 
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Mr. Harrington appeared, accompanied by Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
M. P., and other friends. 


Mr. J. Gerrard, B.L., instructed by Mr. Julian, Crown Solicitor, 
prosecuted. 


Mr. Harrington conducted his own defence. 


Mr. Gerrard, in opening the case, said he was in position to 
show that the words complained of were used by Timothy Harring- 
ton at said public meeting on the 17th uf December, and occupied 
some time in delivering. One of the passages was as fvullows: 
“ Now, I would ask the tenant-farmers to come forward generously 
and give the labourers a fair day’s wages for a fuir day’s work. If 
not the agitation which has been carried on in their behalf will be 
directed against them if they do not come forward and assist the 
labourers now in their hour of need. He rehed that that was a 
threat against the farmers of the county. They could plainly see it. 
If they did not the avitation would be directed against them. 
What agitation do they mean? He supposed it was the Laud 
League whose course was marked by blood and outrage, out- 
rages which shocked and appalled every one. Mr. Harrington 
by saying that told the farmers to employ the labourers, some 
of whom are now in distress. They should do so. They should 
give them a fair day’s wages for a fair day's work, and they 
warranted if the wages were not giveu, wages which they considered 
reasonable, if the labourers were uot employed, this terrible sword 


of agitation which has becn wielded with such deadly force, would 
be used against them. 


Acting-Constable Thomas Mathews of Moate was the first wit- 
ness called. He deposed in auswer to Mr. Gerrard—I am an acting- 
constablo. J am stationcd at Moate. I write shorthand and have 
experience in doing so. I have been in the habit of reporting 
speeches at public meetings. I have been examined asa witness in 
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the late State Trials as a shorthand writer. I attended a meeting 
held in Mullingar on Sunday, the 17th December. It was held 
opposite the National Bank in the Market square. The witness 
then proceeded to read Mr. Harrington's speech, when 


Counsel asked Mr. Harrington would the witness read tho 
transcript ? 


Mr. Harrington objected. Witness should read it from his 
shorthand notes. The following is his report (!) of the speech— 
“Men of Westmeath, when I first came amongst you I did not 
think I was known here, but I heard a voice in the crowd welcome 
me back. I am proud to have the pleasure of addressing you with 
your noble patriotic representative, Mr. T. D. Sullivan. Eighteen 
months ago I had the pleasure of addressing a meeting in Mullingar. 
Since that time many changes have passed over Ireland. The coun- 
try has passed through a yreat ordeal. We have had a Coercion 
Act, and we are here to-day to do and to dare as there nover had 
been a Coercion Act passed for Ireland. A voico from the crowd— 
‘Bravo.’ Mr. Sullivan in his speech referred to Lord Derby. I 
may make a few remarks which I think Mr. Sullivan forgot tou men- 
tion to you. Lord Derby himself is one of the greatest agitators in 
England. A greater agitator than any of our Irish representatives. 
He has got a seat in the Cabinet and has given over agitation. 
What we want is liberty to frame our own laws and settle our own 
affairs. Now, I ask the tenant-farmers to oume forward generously 
and give the labourers a fair day's wages for a fuir day’s work. If 
not the agitation which has been carried on in their behalf will be 
turned against them if they do not come furward and assist the 
labourers now in the hour of need. A voice—‘ They won't.’ Lord 
Derby does not care what becomes of the people of Ireland so long 
as they keep from troubling him and his government. Now, I heard 
since I came here, and I have been making inquiries, and I find that 
some of the farmers in this country ase apathetic towards this move- 
saent. I asked the reason why they were so and I was told that in 
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Westmeath, the farmers were very comfortable and got reductions 
in their rents from 20 to 25 per cent. in their rents. Now, what 
we want is the furmers to stand by the labourers and give them, as 
' I said before, a fair day’s wages for an honest day’s work. The lea- 
ders of the Irish people have been arrested under the Coercion Act 
and sent to jail. Were the witness paused for a long time, and 
eventually said he could not make out the next few words. 


How many words cannot you make out? 
Witness -- Four. 


Cuntinucs reading —And now we want the farmers to stand by 
the labourers and not be afraid, fur in the words of the poet— 


‘Far dearer the grave than the prison 
Ulun’ed hy onc patriot’s naine, 

Than the trophies of all that have risen, 
Qn liberty’s ruins to fame.’ 


T will not mind following up the programme ty sending the people 
out of Ireland toa different country aud leaving the land waste, 
gave to fatten oven for the Enghsh markets or remain in sheep walks. 
Lord Derby anid it would pay the Government better to open public 
works aud give the poor people employment. Before | retire I want 
you to forma branch of the Irish National League in Mullingar, 
and by doing that you will assist your noble, patriotic leader, 
Charles Stewart Parnell. I want you to stand together, and by 
your moral support, assist cach other.” 


Witness—That is all I have taken. 


Mr. Harrington here applied for an adjournment to enable him 
to examine the witness's transcript, and compare it with the wit- 
ness’s notes, and with the true report of his observations on the day 
in question. ‘he transcript of the witness was different from his 
notes as just now read to the court, and it was a ridiculous report in 
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a few paragraphs of a speech which occupied nearly an hour in 
delivery although it purported to be a full report. 


The bench refused an adjournment. 


Mr. Harrington immediately procecded to cross-examine the 
witness. 


The following is abridged from the report of the Westmeath 
Examiner :— 


The witness rephed as follows:—I am a shorthand writer. I 
use Pitman’s system. To have two and a half year’s experience in 
shorthand writing, [owas taught Pitman’s system. To am not an 
amateur. [owas tausht ma private school, Tam not a verbatio 
reporter. I cannot say how many words a minute [ could write. 


Can you write 70 words a minute? T can’t say. 


Did you ever huow that a reporter must write at the rate of 
120 words a minute! J heard so. 


So that if he is competent you are half reporter? I did not 
pretend to be a half reporter. 


Mr. Harrington—Will you give me your note book? No, 
I won't. 


Oh, my friend you will have to give it. Others than you know 
shorthand? I won't give it. 


Mr. Harrington said—If you say Iam not entitled to get the 
note-bvok I will leave the case as it is, and you can hurry me to 
prison as soon as you like. 


Mr. Dillon—You can get it for your own perusal. 


Mr, Harrington—Oh, certainly, that is all I require it for. 
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Mr. Harrington then got the book and without opening it hand- 
ed it back to the witness and asked him to open it at his speech. 


Mr. Gerrard—That is quite right. 


Cross-examination continued—Did you write the name of 
Harrington in your note-book when standing on the platform ? 
1 did. 


Was it written before or after my speech. Before it. 


Mr. Harrington asked for the original, transcript which he 
received. To Witness—Did you read your trauscript when you had 
it written? I did not. Did you sign the transcript? I did. And 
you were sworn when you signed it? Iwas. I believed it was true. 
The speech was wanted in a hurry, and I had ne time to read it. 


Mr. Harrington said that was the way a man’s liberty was taken 
away in a hurry. 


Mr. T. D, Sullivan—Hear, bear. 


Have you any reason to offer why you signed and swore as true 
what you never read? I believed it was true, and it was wanting in 
a hurry. When was the transcript written? The day after the 
meeting. And you signed your name to the bottom of five pages 
without ever looking to see if it was true. I did. TU believed it was 
true. Did you write the notes out? No, I did not. You did not 
write the transcript of your notes? No, I read them out to Sub- 
Constable Murphy and he wrote them. He put down what I told 
him. It was wanted ina hurry. It was written in Mullingar that 
day after the meeting. I cannot say why it was wanted in a hurry. 
Who told you tu write it? The Head-Constable came to me and 
told me Captain Butler wanted it in a hurry. What was the report 
wanted fort I don’t know. Had you any suspicion at the time it 
was wanted for official purposes? I had. Had you a suspicion it 
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would be used in evidencet Thad. Still you did not read it? No, 
I did not. Are you aware that a speech is submitted to the Lord 
Lieutenant or Clef Secretary before a prosecution is instituted’! I 
am not. Ido not know the name of the mazistrate before whom I 
made the Information as to the truth of the transcript. I believe it 
was Captain Johnston, R.M. I saw him on that day for the firat 
time. I was sworn in Captain Butler's office. Captain Butler, R.M., 
was there. Captain Johusou was also there. Neither of them asked 
me if it was a true transcript of the speech, They did not ask me 
any question whatever in reference to it. 


Mr. Harrington—That 1s an extraordinary way of putting a 
man on his oath. 


Witness continuimny --Sub-Constable Murphy was also present. 
He was not sworn. He wrote the transcript. They did not ask 
either me or Murphy any question with regard to the transcript. I 
handed it to Captain Butler. It was folded on the length when I 
handed it to lim. I was perfectly sober at the time. I would re- 
member if they asked me any questions. | went away after leaving 
it with him. When [ handed it folded to him he opened it in my 
presence. I did not delay after handing it to hun, ‘ Thomas 
Mathews” at the end of each paper is my own signature. It was at 
the end of each pave when J came with the transcript into Captain 
Butler's office. I did not read nor did I sign it in that office. 
I did not hand it in on the first time. There was a special demand 
for it. About half an hour afterwards I nade the information in 
connection with it. There were present in the office at the time 
Captain Butler, Special R.M. , Mr. Dillon, R.M.; Captain Johnson, 
R.M. ; Mr. Jacques, Sub-Inspector, from Moate, now attached to Cap- 
tain Butler ; Sub-Constable Murphy, myself and Captain Butler's Pri- 
vate Secretary. He is notupoliceman. I was then sworn by Captain 
Johnson. I did not then read the transcript but handed it in. 


® 
So the law was represented by all those authorities, and yet you 
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were sworn as to the truth of a transcript which was not read for 
you? Yes. Did anyone at all read the transcript to you there? 
No, not one. Do you now swear it is a true copy of your notes? 
T do. 


Mr. Harrington—Compare it with your notes. 
Witness—There are a few words left out. 


The witness was here cross-examined at great length on his 
short-hand notes, and admitted that they did not correspond with 
his transcript. He utterly failed to write on a picce of paper, 
handed him by the defendant, some of the short-hand characters. 
He got four attempts to write the letter “ L” and faled. A copy of 
Pitman was handed to the bench, who coinpared the characters form- 
ed by witness with the letter “ L” in Pitman, and took a note of his 
failure to muke the letter. 


Witness continued—I was told expressly to write out your 
spoech ; yours was the only specch delivered 1 was told to write out. 
I wrote the other speeches out smce. T thought when I was giving 
the speech to Captain Butler it would come back to me tu revise it. 


Come back from where? Ido not know. And why did you 
say “come back?” I meant come back from Captain Butler. 
Did you not well know it was going to the Castle? I thought so. 
I am supposed to write vut a speceh on which a prosecution is likely 
to hang immediately. And you, attending meetings aud reporting 
public specches, and knowing that a prosecution was likely to hang 
on my specch, did not write it ont immediately? No, I did not 
write it out of wy own notion ; I was ordered to do it by Captain 
Butler ; I did not sec him at the meeting. The meeting terminated 
at seven minutes to four. I did not leave Mullingar that evening. 
During the Land League agitation I attended several meetings, and 
I always wrote out a speech on which a prosecution was Mable to 
hang, on the following day. I would write it out without being 
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asked. I belong to Monte station. I went there on Monday even- 
ing. I was summoned from there on Tuesday. 1 believe it was 
with a view to this prosecution. 


Mr. Harrington then asked for the informations in tho case 
which were handed to him, aud were to the fulluwing effect :-— 


‘The deposition of Thomas Mathews, Acting-Constablo, Royal 
Irish Constabulary, who saith on his oath: I am at present stationed 
at Moate, in the county of Westmeath. Tamashorthaud writer. I 
attended a public meeting held in Mullingar on the 17th of December. 
I could hear the speakers distinctly. I heard Timothy Harrington 
make a speech. I was about three yards from him whilst he was 
speaking. I tovk down lis speech in shorthand . 





Mr. Harrington -On your oath did you take down my speech 
in shorthand! I did not take the whole of it. Will you swear you 
took the quarter of it. No. Mr. Warrington here continued the 
reading of the depositioa— [took down hus speech in shorthand 
and afterwards transcribed it——” Do you swear thut? Yes. Is 
that false? Yes. 


Mr. Dillon said he hoped Mr. Harrington was not trying to trap 
the witness ! 


Mr. Harrington said he was not ; he was within his legal right 
and committing no offence by asking those questions. He asked 
witness did he take down the whole or even the quarter of his 
speech and he said he did not. 


Witness continuing — Iam not sure did I say “ yes” tu your last 
question. 


Mr. Harrington having asked the magistrates did they recollect 
the answer. 


Chairman—JIt is within the recollection of the court that the 
answer was “ yes.” 
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Witness—I was in a hurry writing it and had to get someone 
to write it. 


Mr. Harrington—And you were in s hurry swearing the infor 
mation. Tell me who made it out | IT suppose the clerk did. Did 
the clerk speak to von about writing out the information? No. 
And how did the clerk know what t) put in it?) Captain Butler 
made outa rough draft previensiy. Did yeu tell Captam Butler 
you wrote ont the transenpt (TP odid. Did you trauserihe your 
notes} Now And you swear in your information that you wrote 
the transcript?) Yes. Aud that the speech was correct? Yes. Is 
it correct * No, it isnot. And therefere yonr statements are false 1 
I SUPpase by. 


Mr. Harrington resumed the reading of the informations— 
“ Cortain words used by the sud ‘Timothy Harrington im dis speech 
and given ip the transeript are marked ino brackets by me” (to 
witness), So then, you read the transeript {  Loonly looked at that 
partienlar portion Pdad not read the whole of at over, On your 
oath dtd ven put aa these brackets (0 No, Po did not. Who did? 


Captain Johoston put them in, and also indicated the place where 
they should be put. 


Mr. Harrington -A sample of how justice is dealt out. Who 
told you about the mtim latory words amy speceh to No one did. 
Did you at the time of heavans them bahove that a pruscention hung 
on them! Pdid. Do vou hnow that the functions of a reporter 
prevent him from carrsins his reelection so fir as that! Ido not. 
And you swear that the idea entered your mind when the words 
were spokin } Tao. Aw you have stated that vou are compelled to 
write out a speech in wloch a prosecution is liable to depend at unce, 
why did you not write ths out of your own motion} I would have 
done sv. 


TUESDAY, Orn JANURAY. 


Mr Harrington to witness—You have been studying shorthand 
ainco!l Yes. 
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Look at that note-book—is that the note-book you had on the 
platform on the day of the mecting? It is. Now, on your oath 
did you not write long hand nutes on the platform. No, except some 
names. Are these the notes you wrote on the platform ft They are. 
You see those words in long hand- * Henest TM. Do Sullivan”—-did 
you write them on the platform?) No, it was afterwards. 


Mr. Harrington — Now, T will ash you thie question once more, 
and I would advise you to reflect well upon your answer, becaase I 
shall have an application to duke tu the court at the end uf this tral 
which may affect you. 


Mr. Gerrard—-I object to this. Thia is intimidating the witness, 


Mr. Harringtou—Oh ' everything iontinidating now-a-days. 


To witness Now, on your cath are these the dunt fide notes 
that you tok on the platform whale Twas speaks | No, 


Mr. Harrington Now, yon see the effect of alittle intimida- 
tion? Her are revelations. 


On your sath dil you net lead the Beneh to believe that they 
were bona yide notes | oD del not. 7 said they were notes of your 


specch. 


How coubl they be unless they were notes taken while Twas 
speaking} They were notes. 


Now, did you not all day on the lust day you were examined 
here state and load the Bench tu believe these were your bona-fide 
notes! I did not. 


Mr. Harringtcn— Then I will have to appeal to the depositions 
and the rerullection of the court. 


Mr. Dillon—Oh ! he certainly did. 


Witness continuing—I wrote the transcript from both of these 
notes. Ido not mean to ssy by that that I read one and then the 
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others, and then wrote from both. I wrote the transeripts from my 
notes and from my memory. 


So that one was written whilst I was speaking and doctored 
afterwards? No, it was not ductored. 


It was not doctored % No, it was not. 


Mr. Gerrard objected to that question. The witness said before 
it was not doctored. Mr. Harrington should not be putting things 
like these into the witness’s mouth. 


Mr. Harrington-—Well, we will try and elicit it im another way. 


To witness— -Did you alter your notes after the meeting? J did. 


Mr. Harrington- Well, that is what I coll doetoring. 


Continuing--] was present at the writing of the transcript. I 
appended to my information a copy of the transcript of iny notes. 


Which of the notes was it written from! It was written from 
the notes taken whilst you were speaking and from what I remem- 
bered afterwards. 


Before the transeript was written had you written the amended 
shorthand notes in your book | Yes. In writing my notes on the 
next day Ecalled my memory into requisitiop. Aly memory is a 
particularly clear one. 


Notwithstanding the fact that with four years’ shorthand writ- 
ing you cannot write the letter ““L") Yes, but I cap write the 
letter“ L.* 

Mr. Harmngton—I thought you stated on the last day you could 
not write “ L. 


Mr. Gerrard— He said he could. 
Mr. Harrington---He dad not. 


MARRERO 6 er seater etn Eh eetiet aah AEG Bh OK ad ee ee Pee A RRCRRREE EL ee cote ai Ye 


© The letter L in Phonographic alphabet is written thas. It te one ef the 
many curve alphabets in the system the alyghtest inaccuracy in ite curvature lends 
to serigun musreadings of aburthand poles ip transcript. 
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Mr. Gerrard —Well, he can make it now. 
Mr. Harrington-— Please don’t be interrupting me. 


Mr. Gerrrrd---I will interrupt when I hear a wrong answer put 
into the witness's muuth. 


Mr. Harringtun--Your interruption will not avail to shelter bin, 


Mr. Gerrari—It i# perfectly egal. 


Mr. Harrington It is an answer on cross-examination, and | am 
entitled to have it down. He can explun afterwards. He said 
* yea,” notwithstanding that he could not write the letter @ L.” 


Mr. Gerrard- Well, this is not the law at all, You may first ask 
him can he make the letter “ L” and then ask him ean you now after 
your four years’ experieuce make the letter “1.” 


Mr. Harrington 1 am not going to be dictated to by the Crown 
here at nil as tu how TF will ask a question. 


Mr. Gerrard—Such qnestions are mercly a waste of time. 
Mr. Harrington—It is you are wasting time not I. 


Mr. Julian —It is noting less than wanting the man to swear 
falsely. 


Cross-examination continued-- I can make the letter “LL.” I 
could make it on the last day. [ made it when I was asked to make 
it on the last day. 


Mr. Harrington asked the court did be make the proper character 
for ‘‘L” on the last day ? 

Chairman—We believe, and it is within our recollection that 
he did not. 
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To witness—Do you still swear you made the proper character 
for “ L.” when I asked you on that duy? I think I did. 


Witness, in compliance with a request of Mr. Harrington, again 
proceeded to make the letter “ L” and handed down the character 
on paper. 


Mr. Huarrington—On your oath is that an “LL” (pointing to the 
letter on the paper)? I believe it is not (laughter.) 


And do you still swear you cun make an “ LL”? I do;give me 
the paper and } will. 


Is that character on the paper an “ L” any way you stood to 
louk at it? It is not. 


Even if you stood on the top of your head 2 
Mr. Gerrard He has asked for the paper tu make it. 
Mr. Harrington--He has already made what he calls “ L.” 


After a pause Mr. Harrington asked—-Do you now think you 
can make“ L"? I do. 


Witness then jotted down totally a different character from the 
previous one he had made. 


To witness ; Is it not a fact when writing out your report you 
curtailed yoar notes instead of lenrthening them} It ia 


So that the only exercise you made of your memory was to 
strike out sume of your uriziual notes? No, it was not. 


Mr. Harrington to witness. —In the original notes you took on 
the platform did you write all the words to my speech! No, I did 
not. I used my memory in suppressing some of the words you used. 
I used my memory also in suppressing some of the sentences used by 
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you. I did not deliberately alter my notes. I altered them. I say 
again I did not deliberately alter them. | suppressed sentences and 
words. I do not know what influence, or was it spiritualian actuat- 
ed me. J know what is meant by deliberation. [ now say LT delt- 
beratcly altered my notes. When the tiansernpt was written out, 
had my notes before me. T dictated the transeript. It was the 
amended nutes T bad before me. 1 also referred to the uriginal notes 
in the presence of Sub Constaole Marphy. The amended uotes are 
the ones FT read for the bunch on the last day. 


You are positive it was the amcuded nutes you read? Yos. 


Mr. Harnnogton - Well readjthe onpinal ones now. 


Witness JT had no time to look over them for the last week, 


Mr. Harrington You will bave to read them. You had no 
tame to luok over your own writing. 


Witness This book has been taken up from me for the Inst 
pine days, and a man cannot read shurthand without studying it. 
Teas wot ike longhand writing. 


Mr Gerrard —1 think we have spent long enough on the crosa- 
examination of this witness. Let lam read the particular passages 
from his original notes. I dont hnow how far it may correspond 
with the other. 


Mr. Harrington That would be all right if I wanted to shorton 
Mr. Gerrard's tune and hurry myselfinto prison. I am not called 
upon ty exercise Iny pvod nature in that way. | have been charged 
on a definite information, The witness swore he handed in the 
transcript. He kwore that the words in it were the words used by 
me. I submit then, it 14 not with regard to the passage, but with 
regard to the whole specch that J am to cxramine him. 


Mr. Dillon—If Mr. Gerrard travelled outside any perticular 
paragraph you would be the first to oppose him. 
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Mr. Harrington—As Mr. Gerrard stated last day, and as you 
ruled with him, the object of the summons was to bring me into 
court. Qn the information rested the proving of the charge. When 
there was reference made to a certain speech in that information, 
surely I should be allowed to have it read. You, I hope, are not 
going to set up a different ruling to that now. 


Mr. Dillon—I did not say that particular passage. 


Mr. Gerrard—The only question is, do these words come within 
the Act? I have now listened to seven hours’ cross-examiuation on 
this case without hearing anything extraordinary. It is for the court 
to exercise its discretion whether they will allow the further cross 
examination or not. I hope tho case is not going tv go on inter- 
minably day after day, testing the shorthand writer as to what he 
did three years ago. I would suggest that you would not tolerate 
any irrovelant questions any more, but confine the witness to the 
pertinent issue, 


Mr. Harrington—This is an extraordinary application to make, 
and to make agaiast a man conducting his own defence. On cross- 
examination ---] am not at all bound to confine myself to the question 
of the particular part of anything. Several passayes were marked in 
brackets in the transcript he had recvived. 


Mr. Dillon—There is only one passage marked in the one be- 
fore us. 


Mr. Harrington—There are several indicated here. 
Chairman—We only see the one particular portion in ours. 


Mr. Harrington— If the rest of my speech is a qualification of 
these words I think I am entitled to have it read, and not, as the 
Crown counsel stated, confine myself to a particular sentence and 2 
perticular iseue. Mr. Gerrard in his atatement of the case deliber- 
ately said he was proceeding on information with regard to a parti- 
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cular speech delivered by me. J, therefore, ask to bave the original 
note of the mecting read over. 


Mr. Gerrard—<And I press my application at the end of over 
seven hours’ cross-examination. 


Mr. Harrington—In a court of justice and fair play, J should be 
let have from the witness his reading of his original notes. [ would 
ask the bench did they beheve the witness was reading from the 


original nutes on the last day ? 


Chairmap—I belicved so. 


Mr. Dillon—To-day was the first time we heard about the two 


notes at all, 


Mr. Harrinvten—And JT had to commence with a few blusters tu 
vet it out. [really think Tam entitled to have the notes read. 4 
cunsiderable amvuut of interest is at present attached to this trial, 


Mr Gerrard—Yon have got enough of concession already. 


Mr. Harringtun—I consider [got uo concession from any one 


here. 


Chairman—The witness read the whole of the amended notes on 


the last day. 


Mr. Harrington—He read for you what he Jed you tu believe 
were Ins original notes. They are put in bis information as his ort 
ginal notes, and he led me to believe they were the original ones. 
The evidence in this case may go much farther than this court, 1 
may even be referred tu in Parliament. You have witnersed tho 
reading, or at least the attempt at reading, of his first notes, and ] 
think I am now entitled to have the original notes read, 


Chairman—You can have the original with regard to the part 
in brackets. : 
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Mr. Harrington—I want the whole of it. The rest may be a 
qualification of that expression ; and by only taking the one sentence 
you will not be in a position to judge as to whether the words con- 
veyed a threat or not. 


Mr. Gerrard—If he says he can read it without waste of time 
I will not object. 


Mr. Harrington— He has been treating me unfairly all through. 
Chairman—Because you puzzled him. 


Mr. Harrington—He puzzled himself by pretending he was a 
shorthand writer. 


After some further argument, on the suggestion of Mr. Harring- 
ton, the witness was allowed time to study his notes. He sat at the 
witness tuble studying them during the remainder of the day, while 
the examination of the other witnesses proceeded. 


WEDNESDAY, 1011. 


Acting-Constalle Mathews, who had been studying his short- 
hand notes during four hours on the previous day, was produced. 


“ Acting-Consiable Mathews was then put into the box and pre- 
sented with his note-houk. He was requested to read from his 
original notes of the speech taken on the platform, and was obliged 
to confess that he was utterly unable to read them. He alleged that 
the book was soiled, and that he could not read his notes in conse- 
quence. The shorthand was casily obliterated. 


“The bench examined the note-book at the defendant’s request, 
and expressed their opinion that the bouk was clean, and that there 
was no reason why he should not be able to read it. * 


“In reply to further questions the witness confessed to the 
magistrates that he could not read a word ora line in the original 
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notes. He could not find the passare which was bracketed in the 
transcript in his notes. He was utterly unable to find any line or. 
catchword by which he could discover the passage, 


‘He was then directed to leave the box.” 


In the course of his addrers to the Court at the close of the case 
Mr. Harrington observed on the shorthand writer’s evidence as 
follows :— 


When the Crown set the case in motion they relied on the 
direction, he might say, given them from a shorthand writer present 
at the meeting. But the shorthand writer's evidence had been con- 
tradicted by the evidenee of all the other witnesses. He hoped the 
result of the breukdown of Constable Mathews would be to teach 
him to give up the pretence of shorthand writing, and the Crown te. 
employ competent men us shorthand writers. 


* * # % 


Mr. Gerrard in the course of his reply with reference to the 
shorthand writer's evidenee observed :-— 


He did not think that Cunstatle Mathews had made o mistake— 
that he purported to be a bhorthund writer, when he was really a 
constable ; and he thought it was a pity he did not abandon 
the shorthand writing. 


Partisanship in a reporter generates a bias 
which makes the report unreliable. 


Men of strong opiniuns are often good workers, but they are not 
always trustworthy rcporters of what they sec or hear. They are 
able to move others, because they are accustuined to concentrate 
their attention on some one aspect of a questiuu, and can bring out 
unerringly all its good points if they are supporting it, or hold up to 
derision all ita bad points if they are opposing it. They are usually 
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very blind to the defects of that which they advocate, and to the merits 
of that which they attack. This is the spirit of the partisan; and 
partisanship has a curious effect on the mind. Unconsciously a ten- 
dency grows up to seize on any little bit of an | opponent's utterance 
that can bo made to tell against him, and to ignore qualifying 
remarks that would give a different shade to the opponent’s meaning. 


How liable we all are to this unconscious bias, and how far- 
reaching its influence is upon our opinions, any reader of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's “ Study of Sociology” will not need to be reminded. The 
masterly manner in which bias after bias affecting vur opinions on 
important subjects is traced in that book will drive conviction home 
to anybody to whom tho idea comes as something new. Memory is 
treacherous, because it is always liable to the subtle influence of the 
bias that partisanship inevitably generates. ‘This was recognized 
with all its foree by the experienced Seotch editor who recommended 
Mr. Gladstone to have a shorthand writer in attendanee ou the visit 
of a deputation who desired him to espouse the cause of disestablish- 
ment in Scotland. Mr. Gladstone, inere than any other pubhe man 
of our time, could be readily misrepresented. Has carefully tramed 
Reutences, Weizhing and balancing opposite views, his gaurded paren- 
thetic modifications of positive statements, his willinvuens to give a 
slight encouragement sometimes to an opunion to which he is not yet 
prepared to commit binself: all these tous make it very easy 
indeed for a conscientious partisan te misrepresent him quite unin- 
tentionally. The readiness to read “between the lines,” and to 
interpret every favorable observation as 2 partisan pronouncement, 
mnakes tho mind an inaccurate recorder; and the zeal of those who 
believe their own cause to be righteous wives mapereeptibly a color- 
ing tu facts and remarks that makes the latter convey much more 
thau they were intended to convey. Kuowis this, and being more 
keenly alive to the danger than the vreat otatesinan was, the wily 
editor snggested that a shorthand writer should be present, and Mr. 
Ginistone took his alvice, with results that - ved its wisdom. The 
mero fact that a shorthand writer was v..-‘v present, helped to 
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impress upon members of the deputation the necd for caution in 
their own statements of what occurred. 


The same subtle mflucnce of partisanship is seen m= so many 
different ways Witnesses for the pluntiul and for the dcfendaat 
always give a vorsion of facets that tends te support and corroborate 
their friends, Miostitements im the witness boy are generally due 
to this cause alone, and pot ay cymes Sometimes athem to a wido- 
spread habit of perjury And the rufhuence of Inusas fully recoynized 
in the law court | Lor) Justice Cotton, when he annonnee t thiut the 
Court of Appeal would not allow the shorthand notes of a clerk to 
one of the soheitors im oan action to be used im court, rested the 
decision on this very recosmition.  TPhore wis ne auscestion of aten- 
tional dishonesty on thy put of the eleth, but the padze considered 
it to be amposa:ble tar the clerk to avoid the umeonscious bias of a 
Wish that the eviluuc shoul! turn out ina particular way. The 
principle is that the shorthand writer Mhose report is to be relied on 
by the court mast not be a partisan he anast be absolutly impar- 
tial. The burmistear muy do las utmost to mike one vicw of the facts 
prevail, althoush he, too, is expected not to ssy anything that would 
dehberatcly mish the court, not to suppress facts thit ousht to bo 
mentioned. But hosever much of a partisan he may be, he hea an 
oppencnt who iw equally determin dito bring out the other view of 
the case, 99 that the court dows 2 t both aspects Lud before it. Tho 
individual burrister may not bo above suspacion bat the shorthand 
writer must be. Ife stands for accuries , his busmess is net to 
promote this or that political causc, or Chis or that view of facts. 
He has to show thins as they arc, and his use of shorthand ought, 
therefore, to serve vhizh cthical purpose, in helping te driw atten- 
tion tu the import anes of impartiality in the relator of medents or 
the recorder of speeches. That the practice of shorthand reporting 1s 
a salutary im¢ntsl traming to the writer 19 tulerably obvious, But 
the service that it renders tu socicty by count: racting the uncons- 
cious misrepresentation uf the partisan 1s incalculable,— (Phonetec 
Journal.) 
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Reporting in third person calls for an excep- 
tional intellectual training of the Reporter. 


The constant widening of the range of interests catered for by 
the newspaper press in recent times has led to a steady diminutiun in 
the number of first-person reports, and to an equally steady increase 
in the number of third-person reports. Far less space can be devot- 
ed nowadays than formerly to full reports of the public atterances of 
public men ; and although, as is well known, a “full” report is not 
necessarily © verbatim one in the sense of containing every word that 
the speaker uttered, yet a first person report does not permit of much 
condensation. But condensation is absolutely indispensable and on 
a very considicrable scale, except as regards the speeches of Cabinet 
Ministers in a few of the London dailies, and a few local magnates in 
eome of the provincial newspapers. Nearly all the publie speeches 
delivered to-day when they receive notice from the press, receive it 
in the furm of a summarized report in the third person. 


One obvious corollary of this undeniable fact is that careful 
attention should be paid in the training of the repurter to the acqui- 
sition of a style of accurate third-persun reporting. To the beginner 
it sounds very simple, Take the important parts of the speeeh : 
where the speaker said “I,” write ‘he ;” 
“would ;” whero he said “my,” in brief, always con- 
vert the present into the histurictense. In practice, this simple rule 
does not work satisfactorily. It covers a very little portion of the 
ground. “Will” and “shall” cannot invariably be trausposed by 
‘* would” and “should” without misrepresenting the speaker's mean- 
ing. The orator's sentences ure not all in the first person. Most 
upeakers in the course of an address have occasiun to refer to some 
one else, or tu some other persons ; they refer to past events, and to 
persons who take part in them. They criticise the «peeches, and 
attack or commend the opinions of other men. When a Liberal 
MLP., addressing his constituents concerning Lord Salisbery’s conduct 
of Eastern affairs, says, ‘‘ My policy is not his. His policy is that of 


where he said “will,” write 


’ 


write ‘his ;’ 
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the great Continental Powers ; but our true policy is very different 
from theirs ;” let anyone try to give a third-person rendering of this 
by merely altering the pronouns and the verbs! The effeot will be 
to produce a string of unintelligible sentences. The danger is no 
imaginary one: it occurs every day. And reporters succumb to it 
every day. Here, for instance, is a sentence taken from a report in 
one of the leading London daily papors of Colonel Hay's speech on 
tlre unveiling of the Scott bust at Westminster Abbey: ‘ His his- 
torical personages of the past were jostled in their recollections by 
their memories of the creations uf Scott’s imagination.” The speakor 
said, ‘‘ The historical personages of past centuries are jostled in our 
memories by the characters he has created.” The inept transfurma- 
tion of “our” into “their” in this instance is ag striking an illustra- 
tion as could be supplied of the kind of pitfall that the young repor- 
ter should be on his guard against. There are others equally serious, 
but this is typical. 


What is the cure? It can be found only in that training which 
makes the mind alert and watchful for opportunities of ambiguity. 
Shorthand teachers can do something, especially when their course of 
instruction includes lessons in practical reporting. The associations 
can do something more. They can cularge upon their customary 
speed practice by encouraging their members to enter upon the tasks 
of condensing, converting first-person speeches into third-person 
reports, summarizing letters, and otherwise employing themeelves 
with operations needed not only io press work but in the commercial 
world as well. For the power to state briefly and with precision the 
effect of a conversation, the result of a discussion on some important 
business transaction, the views of a man whose advice has been 
sought, the purport of an opinion communicated verbally or in 
wiiting: this power is of value in every branch of life. We all of us 
have frequently to state in the third person things that we have 
heard in the first person, and we all need to be able to do it as well 
asthe very best journalists can, and very much better than some 
journalists, who cannot be ranked among the best, are in the babit 
of doing it.—({Phonetsc Journal.) 
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A disclosure giving a very instructive lesson as 
to the manner in which wilful omissions are 
made from speeches of public men to 
bring them within penal laws. 


Oy 23rd September 1887, at Mitchelstawn, County Cork, before 
Magistrates R. Eaton, R. M., and Captain Stokes, R. M., William 
O'ren, M.P., was charged with inciting othcrs to obstruct the 
shorif in the discharge of his duty. 


Mr. O'Brien's speech was delivered to Ins constituents, in Mit- 
ehelstown, on August 9th, 1887. The pehee, including Head-Cons- 
table O'Sullivan, the ofheer in charge of the town, were present at 
the auceting, but they took no notes of the speech, and saw nothing 
init which they deemed it necessary to report . but on the morning 
followin the meeting they were set mo motion by orders from head: 
jwerters, and the head-constable dirceted a screcant named Folcy to 
write out his recollection of what Mr. O’Brien aad other speakers had 
said, while he, at the sume time, wrote cut his own iceellcetion. 
These two reports were forwaided to Captain Plunkett. When the 
enge came to be heard, Foley was cxausned for the prosecution, and 
hin notes produced, while tis superior ofhecr, OSullivan, was not 
caumuined, nor was any reference wade tu his report. Thais exseited 
the enspivion of Mr. O'Rrien’s counsel, who, after having im vain 
demanded that the head-constable should be produced by the Crown, 
Woy forced to aceept the responsibility of summonmz him and put 
ting him forward as his own witness. The result was a disclosure 
whieh should fourm a very instractive lessen to Englishmen as to the 
manner in which Crown prosecutions are conducted in this country 
turumat the political opponents of the Guvernment. The witness was 
compelled te produce his transenpt of Mr. O Brien’s’ speech, as it 
happeued just theu to be in his possession, and it was found that it 
contained two points of immense importance to Mr. O’Brien which 
were omitted in Foloy’s report. It represented Mr. O’Brien as ad- 
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vising the people, if an effort was made to put them out before the 
Land Bill passed, “ to defend their homes by every Aonest means in 
their power.” Foley omitted the word “honest.” But, what was. 
of still more importance, O’Sullivan’s report represented Mr. O'Brien 
as saying— He (Mr. O’Brien) was willing to test the Land’ Bill and 
givo it a fair trial. Their cause was just. They were looking for 
only 20 per cent., and they would get more than that under the 
Land Bill.” This was omitted in Foley’s transcript offered in evi- 


dence. 

Mr. Warrington, M.P., who defended Mr. O’Brien, on examming 
Hvad-Constable O’Sullivan’s manuscript, discovered that it was can- 
celled by «a pene mark drawn down the face of the page, and that 
the words, “ud to be weed,” wero written down the maryin of the 
page. The following examimation then took place (as reported in the 


Freeman) im 

Mr, Warrington—Whuat is the meaning of this sentence in the 
margin: ‘Not ty be uscd’? I cannot tell you. 

“On your oath, can you explain that note, and tell in whose 
hand-writing itis? I eannot tell. 

“Can you furl avy opinion as to whuse hand-writing it is? TF 
cannot say. 

“Into whose hands dul you give that ducument? Into the 
hands of Captun Plunkett. 

“Is that his haud-writing ? I can’t say. 

© Was that note on the raargin when it came back from Captain 
Plunkett} It was. 

‘From whom did you get it? From Mr. Riee, Crown Solicitor. 

“Mr. Harrington—It is not Mr, Rice’s hand-writing? Did it 


pass through the Castle? It did.” 
s % * ® 


‘ 
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How Lord Macaulay’s speeches were mutilated 
by a shorthand writer. 


Unhappily an act, for which the law affords no redress, but 
which I have no hesitation in pronouncing to be a gross injury to me 
and a gross fraud on the public, has compelled me to do what I 
should never have done willingly. A bookseller, named Vizctelly, 
who seems to aspire to that sort of distinction which Curll enjoyed 
a hundred and twenty yours ago, thought fit, without asking my con- 
sent, without even giving me any notice, to announce an edition of 
my Speeches, and was not ashamed to tell the world in his adver- 
tisement that he published them by special license. When the book 
appeared, I found that it contained fifty-six speeches, said to have 
been delivered by me in the House of Commons. Of these speeches 
afew were reprinted from reports which I had corrected for the 
Mirror of Parliament or the Parliamentary Debates, and were there- 
fore, with the exception of some errors of the pen and the press, 
correctly given. The rest bear scarcely the faintest resemblance to 
the speeches which T really made. The substance of what I said is 
perpetually misrepresented. The connection of the arguments is 
altogether lost. Extravagant blunders are put into my mounth in 
almost every page. An editor who was not grossly ignorant would 
have perceived that no person to whom the House of Commons 
would listen could possibly have been guilty of such blunders. An 
editor who had the smallest regard for truth, or for the fame of the 
person whose speeches he had undertaken to publish, would have had 
recourse to the various sources of information which were readily 
accessible, and, by collating them, would have produced a book 
which would at least have oontained nu absolute nonsense. But I 
have unfortunately had an editor whose only object was to make a 
few pounds, and who was willing to sacrifice to that object my repu- 
tation and his own, Ho took the very worst report extant, compared 
it with nu other report, removed no blemiah however obvious or how- 
ever ludicrous, gave to the world seme hundreds of pages utterly 
contemptible both in matter and manner, and prefixed my nane to 
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them. The least that he should have done wns to consult the files 
of “The Times” newspaper. I have frequently done so, when I have 
noticed in his book any passage more than ordinarily absurd ; and I 
have almost invariably found that, in “The Times” newspaper, my 
meanimg had been correctly reported, though often in words different 
from those which I had used. 


I could fill a volume with instances of the injustice with which 
I have been treated. But I will confine myself to a single speech, 
the speech on the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. I have selected that 
specch, not because Mr. Vizetelly’s version of that speech is worse 
than his versions of thirty or forty other apeeches, but because [ 
have before ine a report of that speech which an honest and dilient 
editor would have thought it his first duty to consult. The report 
of which I speak was published by the Unitarian Dissenters, who 
were naturally desirous that there should be an accurate record of 
what had passed in a debate deeply interesting to them. It was not 
corrected by me: but it generally, though not uniformly, exhibits 
with fidelity the substance of what [ said. 


Mr. Vizetelly makes me say that the principle of our Statutes 
of Limitation was to be found in the legislation of the Mexicans and 
Peruvians. That is a matter about which, as I know nothing, I cer- 
tainly said nothing. Neither in “The Times” nor in the Duitunian 
report is there anything about Mexico or Peru. 


Mr. Vizetelly next makes me say that the principle of limitation 
is found “amongst the Pandects of the Benares.” Did my editor 
believe that I uttered these words, and that the House of Commons 
listened patiently to them? If he did, what must be thought of his 
understanding? If he did not, was it the part of an honest man tu 
publish such gibberish as mine? The most charitable snpposition, 
which I therefure gladly adopt, is that Mr. Vizetelly saw nothing 
absurd in the expression which he has attributed to me. The 
Benares he probably supposes to be sume Oriental nation. What he 
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supposes their Pandccts to be I shall not presume to guess. If he 
had examined “The Times,” he would havefound no trace of the pass- 
age. The reporter, probably, did ‘not catch what I said, and, being 
more veracious than Mr. Vizctelly, did not choose to ascribe to me 
what I did not say. If Mr. Vizetelly had consulted the Unitarian 
report, he would have seen that I spoke of the Pundits of Benares ; 
and he might, without any very long or costly research, have learned 
where Benares is, aud what a Pundit is. 


Mr. Visetclly then represents me as giving the House of Com- 
mons some very cxtraurdinary information about both the Calvinis- 
tic and the Arminian Mcthodists. He makes me say that Whitfield 
held and tauvht that the connection between Church and State was 
sinful. Whitfield never held or taught amy such thing ; nor was I 
so grossly ignorant of the life and character of that remarkable man 
as to impute to him a doctrine which he would have abhorred. Here 
again, both in “The Times” and in the Unitarian report, the substance 
of what I said is correctly given. 


Mr. Vizetclly proceeds to put into my mouth a curious account 
of the polity of the Wesleyan Methodists, He makes me say that, 
after John Wesley’s death, ‘ the feeling in favour of the lay admini- 
tration of the Sacrament became very strony and very gencral: a 
Conferente was applicd for, was constituted, and, after some discus: 
sion, it was dotermined that the request should be granted.” Such 
fully could have been uttered only by 9 person profoundly ignorant 
of the history ef Methodism. Certainly nothing of the sort was ever 
uttered by me ; and nothing of the sort will be fuund either in “The 
Times” or in the Unitarian report. 


Mr. Visetelly makes me say that the Great Charter recognises 
the principle of limitation, a thing which everybody who has read 
the Great Charter knows not to be true. He makes me give an 
utterly false history of Lord Nottingham’s Occasional Conformity 
Bill. But I will not weary my readers by proceeding further. These 
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samples will probably be thought sufficient. They all lie within a 
compass of seven or eight pages. It will be observed that all the 
faults which I have pointed out ure grave faults of substance. 
Slighter faults of substance are numerous. As to faults of syntax 
and of style, hardly one sentence in a hundred is free from them. 


T cannot permit myself to be exhibited, in this ndiculous and 
degrading manner, for the profit of an unprincipled man, 


* s e ° 


My delivery is, I believe, too rapid. Very ablo shorthand 
writers have sometimes complained that they could not follow me, 
and have contented themselves with setting down the substance of 
what I said.—( Lord Macaulay's [’reface to his Speeches as corrected by 
ham.) 


Reports of venomous speeches never made, sup- 
plied by designing reporters to 
congenial papers. 

There were several spics in the pay of the Government in the 
Chartist agitation of 1839. They attended at the meetings of tho 
Chartist Union, whose leaders were aganst physical force and sought 
the extension of the suffrage by moral means. These spies sent to 
congenial papers reports of venomous speeches which were never 
made, leading the public tu regard the speakers aos wild aud danyer- 
yus insurgents. The Morning Chronicle was one of the papers vpen 
tu these reporters. One morning a leader appeared saying—* If tho 
ruffianly language held at the Snow Lill meeting on Friday night— 
language sv foul, su flagitious [which was never uttered], that we 
reluctantly sullied our columns with expressions which reflect scan- 
dal upon an assembly of Englishmen, and are calculated to bring the 
privilege of free discussion itself into odium and disgrace—-if such 
‘open and advised speaking’ is to pass with impunity, then truly the 
law is a dead letter, and the Government deserves all the contempt 
with which it is assailed.” 
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The orning Chronicle described two meetings held at Farring- 
don Hall, Snow Hill, as “ Chartist and Irish Confederate gather- 
ings.” They had been neither. They were called by the Co-opera- 
tive League, a body bent more on social reform than political agita- 
tion. The mecting, on Friday night, stated to have been held at 
the “ King’s Arms” Tuvern, Snow Hill, was held in Farringdon Hall, 
a building quite distinct from the tavern. It was stated that several 
of the Foot Guards were there. Only one was present, and he in 
undress unifurin. Mr. Ewen was announced as chairman. The 
chairman was Mr. Youll. Mr. Walter, repurted to have seconded 
tho resulution, was Mr. Cooper ; and an indecent expression attribu- 
ted to Mr. Shorter was never uttered by him. It was stated, also, 
that the Co-operative League was under the auspices of Douglas 
Jerrold and Willian Howitt, who were never seen or heard of in 
connection with the body. These facts were made known at the 
time, but with little effect.—(George Jacob Hulyoake—Sixty years 
of an Aystator's life.) 


Has reporting become more mechanical and 
less intellectual ? 


Tt has been said by some old journalists and others that report- 
ing is now a lost art. Ido not profess to agree with the criticism. 
Thoro ig as good reporting now as ever there was. In quantity 
there is far more. Indecd that fact seems to be the basis of tho 
criticism. Reporting, it is said, has become more mechanical and 
lesa intellectual. Anybody can write shorthand ; and the extension 
of newspapers has brought many “ bodies” forward as reporters who 
ean do little else than write shorthand. There is anvld story of one 
of these verbatim men who had been sent to repurt a speech. When 
he came back, the editor asked him how much the speech would 
make iu length. ‘“ Three oolumns,” he replied. ‘ But we have not 
room for three columns,” said the editor, ‘‘and it is not worth so 
much. You must put it into a column and a half.” ‘Very weil,” 
was the reply; “which half of it will you bave!” Condensation 
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was for that man a lost art ; and so it is with many of the reporters 
of to-day. Mr. Pitman has destruyed them as thinking beings, and 
has made them into machines.* There is a story of a great painter 
who, being asked with what medium he mixed his colours, rephed, 
* With brains.” So it is with good reporting : it is shorthand mixed 
with brains. Take half the reporters of the day and ask them when 
they come from a meeting what has boen said. They can no more 
tell you without reference to their notes than they can fly. I have 
seen a reporter when he came out of the Gallery of the House of 
Communs put aside his notes and write a report of the speech he has 
heard without referrig to them. It was not a verbatim report ; 
but it was infinitely better, and in one sense truer, than a verbatim 
report. Some of the best reporters I have known could not write a 
word of shorthand. Exypeciuily was that the case in the old days. 
Still there were as good shorthand writers then as now, only they 
were nut machines, It 18 true there was not the same presoure then 
as now. A reporter might have days in which to produce his account 
of a mecting. Now he must have it ready im a few hours at furthest 
after the meeting 18 over—perhaps in a fewiinutes. Then he had 
no trouble with the electric telegraph; now he has the operator 
waiting for him. Remembering all this, 1 am often surprised at the 
good work that is dune.—( Charles A. Couper, kdutor of the Scotaman, ) 


Faithful reporting of Thackeray’s lectures 
on “The Four Georges.” 


Though in my early expericuce I met many men of distinction 
in their time, my memory of them is cummparatively slizht. One of 
them was Thackeray, and of my one interview with him [have a 
clear recollection. It was when he was delivering his lectures on 
“The Four Georges.” Asa reporter I went to the first of these 
lectures in Hull, and wrote a fairly long accuunt of it. On the 





* In this connection the opimion of the Editor of the Phonetie Journal at 
page 145, “The Modern Shorthand Reporter” will be read with advantage. 
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morning when the report appeared, a note from Thackeray was put 
into my hands at the office. In it he simply asked that the gentle- 
man who had reported his lecture would call upon him. I was 
mightily proud of the invitation. I pictured to mysclf the inter- 
view, and thought of praises which would be given to me. I knew 
the report was accurate, as far as it went, and it did not enter into 
my mind that fault could be found with me. I went and was 
brought to Thackeray. He roso from his chair, and standing with 
his back to the fire beckoned me to & seat. Then the conversation 
began. 


* Are you the young man who reported my lecture ?” he asked. 


‘T am.” 


“Do you know, sir, that you have done your best to deprive 
me of my living ?” 


‘©No,” said I, in sheer astonishment. 


“ You have,” he said. “I make my living by delivering those 
lectures. Jf they are reported, uo vue will come to hear them, and 
I shall not be wanted.” 


“That view of the matter never occurred to me,” IE said some- 
what nervously. “Thad no other object than to let the general 
public who could not hear the lectures know what they were hke.” 


“No doubt,” he said; “but there are people who will be satis- 
fied with your reports, and I shall be deprived of my just gains as a 
workor.” 


“ Was the report good as far as it went ?” 

“Confound it, sir, that is what I complain of. If the report 
had not been good, I should not have cared. The public would have 
seen that it was rubbish that I could not have written.” 
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“In that case,” said I, “as I have not wronged you by incapa- 
city or stupidity, you have nothing te complain of save my ignorance 
of your position. That ignorance is nuw removed, and of course, $0 
far as I am concerned, I shall respect your wishes.” 


“Thank you. Is there any one else to be consulted %” 


“ Of course,” I replied, “the editor may have views of his own, 
and [ must do his bidding. But [ have no doubt that when I toll 
him what you have said, he will not require the lectures to bo fur- 
ther reported.” 


“Then you will tell him ?” 


“Yes , as soon as I see him.” 
“Thank you. Then that matter is at an end.” 


I was rising to go, when he ewd, “ And now, young sir, what do 
you think of the lecture ?” 


“T thought it very clever,” I replied , “but F thought you had 
used a great deal of cleverness in trying to hide a kindly heart undor 
cover of cheap cynicism.” 


 Confound it,” he said, “ you are frank enough. What do you 
mean by cheap cynicism ?” 


‘Well, I am scarcely prepared to answer that question off- 
band.” 


“T think you should try to tell mc what you mean. It sounds 
like harsh criticism !” 


‘Please remember, it is the criticism of a very young man, 
Perhaps it is impertinent.” 


“J am sure you did not mean to be impertinent, and I should 
like to know what was in your mind.” 
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“T thought the lecture was cynical. You will, 1 think, admit 
that it is.” 


He nodded : and I went on. 


“Tt atruck me that the cynicism was what any clever man who 
chose to give his mind to it could produce, and therefore I spoke of 
it as ‘ cheap cynicism.’ ” 


“Thank you,” he said, with a smile. ‘ Perhaps you are right. 
But no once has ever said such a thing to me before. Dov’t imagine 
Tam offended. Ar vribus purvulurum : you know the rest.” 


I did, and J felt a little mortified. But the kindness of the 
tone soun rcmoved all that fecling. I was a babe, to him ; and I had 
been a venturous babe. 


That was my interview with Thackeray. Sv far as I remember, 
I never saw him in private again; and dowbtless he svon fui got all 
that had passed. It had one good effect, so far as I was concerned. 
It made mo much more modest in future in expressing opmuons as 
to any man’s literary work.—/( Jed. ) 


Mischievous consequences of newspapers 
depending on the report of a repor- 
ter on a particular press. 


On more occasions than one IT have known questions arise as to 
what a member had said. The acoustic properties of the House of 
Commons are not as good as they might be. Many members do, or 
did, not know how tu speak 80 as to make themselves heard : they 
spoke in a colloquial tone, or they turned ther backs to the Speaker, 
or they faced him too directly. Lord Playfair once told me that he 
had been assured by Mr. Gladstone that the best way of securing 
that you should be heard in the Gallery, if not also in the House, 
was to speak straight across the Chamber. It can scarcely be said 
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that Mr. Gladstone practised what he preached in this respect. No 
member turned in more directions during a speech than he did. 
Lord Playfair had, he said, tried Mr. Ghidstone'’s theoretical plan, 
and had found thut he was always heard. 


This is more or less of a digression. What I want to have un- 
derstuod is that the comparison of notes by reporters in No, 18 was 
not altogether unnecessary. TL remember one enricas illustration of 
this truth, which had its ludicrous side so rar as L was concerned. 
It will not be forgetten that when the new Forciyn Offico and 
other offices were to be built in Parhament Street, some four 
or five or more architects competed, and a prize for tho 
beat desiyn was awarded to one of than; 1 forget who it 
was. Lord Paimerston was premicr at the time. He did 
nut like any of the plans, and he set thom all aside in favour 
of one that commented ats Tf to hia. Of course there was 
an outery, and it was carned into the House of Commons. Mr, 
Beresford Hope ded the crusade asupst Palner-ton’s ehoiwe, and one 
day he had raade a specch and moved a resolution on the subject, 
He had, been as severe as, what Mr. Disrach ealled Ing @ Batavian 
graces,” would permit, and there was qnuch curiosity to know what 
Palmerston would sey im reply. Phos, whe he rose, there was a 
rustling as of Joose pacers, and the sound of men seching to be 
comfortable in ther seats. Padmerton toax no heed of this, but 
began: ‘We hive all heard,” he said, “of the baths of the Big- 
Endians and the Little-Endians. We have all Ueard of the battle of 
the gauges. Now wo are to have a battle of tho styles.” To was in 
the box, and [ cauzht his first allusioa rather than his exact words. 
I sat duwu in No. 18 to write my turn, and IT seon found that no- 
body else had been as suce ssfulas myself. [owas young iu the 
Gallery, and mudest about talking of my knowledge; and while I 
desired to speak out, I did not like to bevin. At that moment 
Georye ClitYurd, a member of the staff of the Z7'imes, and one of the 
truest gentlemun that ever lived, came to me. I had known him 
through his brother Frederick, and he had been kind to my inexpe- 
rience in the Gallery. 
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‘Did you catch what Palmerston’s first words were ?” he asked. 


“Yes. He said, ‘We have all heard of the battles of the Big- . 
Endians and the wWittle-Endians.’ ” 


‘‘ Bie-Endians and Little-Endians,” said Clifford. “What did 
he mean 1” 


You havo read Gulliver’s Travels, have you not?” said I. 
“Oh, of course ; I sce now.” 


In a minute or two the explanation went round, and every re- 
porter had got the allusion correctly. Now comes my misfortune. 
I wrote the specch out; it went to the printers. Those intelligent 
gentlemen—perhaps it was the “readers "—did not know of Big- 
Endiins and Little-Endians. They had never heard of such beings. 
They had heard of battles in Western America among the Indians 
there. So they took pity on my ignorance and altered “ Big-Endians 
and Little-Endians” into ‘big Indians and little Indians.” Thus 
the report appeared in the Morning Star, It was cruel; but even 
then Thad learned to cultivate patience in dealing with printers. 
Bad language has no effect upon them. To tear your own hair over 
their blunders is only to make yourself prematurely bald without 
curing them. Tkepton my hair when I saw the report, and said 
nothing : my feclings were too deep for utterance. 


One mischievous consequence of comparing notes in No. 18 was 
that occasionally, when the comparison had resulted in error, it was 
dificult for the member who was misreported to set himself right. 
All the reports or almost all were the same, and the pubhe naturally 
thought that where there was such general agreement in them, they 
must be right. and the member wrong. Experience has convinced me 
that nothing is more hurtful to the public, so far as reporting is 
concerned, than the oollaboration uf the representatives of diffrent 
newspapers in the production of a report. Any report appearing in 
& soore or a hundred newspapers, if it has a common origin, may 
and often does lead to mischief. Independent reports correct each 
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other. They can be compared, and errors in one can be shown by 
reference to another —(/bid ) 


Unscrupulous Trafficing in manufactured 
newspaper reports. 


A member of the fraternity, of liners named Butterfield, was the 
chronicler of executions. He tuvk every hanging, whether in London 
or th» country, unter his care. His customers were, to bezin with, the 
eveniny papers They received the first draft of his copy. It was 
suaply dome  Thestory of the crime was told, and someconventional 
phrases were used as to the bebaviour of the convict on the way te 
the seitfold. All this was written befurehand , but Mr Butterfield 
usually arringed fora telegram from the placo of execution when 
the hansinz had tuken place. Sometimes the telegram did not ar- 
rive , but the copy was sent imall the sume. On one ovcasiun he 
was premature. A man was to be hanzed at some northern ussize 
town = I[f [am not mistaken he wis a tulor, who had killed his wife. 
On the moruing appointed for the exccution he had gone to o closet. 
Over his heal was an open cistern of water He got to this and 
drowned himself init. Butterfield knew nothing of this, and sent 
his copy to the evening papers. Init he hid some edifying phrases 
as to the behaviour of the convict on the scaffold. These were print- 
el befure the news of the suicide cimot> band. Butterheld was 
looked on with disfavour by sub-editurs after that, He was not 
greitly abished by it he demanded payment fur the copy that had 
been used. 7 + ” ' 


It will not be forgotten that some thirty years ago a garrotting 
scare got up in London. Day by day the papers contammed accounts 
of attempts to garrotte and rob foot passenyers. Occasionally 
specific details were given. ‘There was no mistake as to the alarm 
that prevailed. Letters were written to the newspapers complaining 
of the inefficiency of the police. It 1s the usual thing for the alarm- 
ed Briton to blame the poor police for everything they do and for 
everything they leave undone. I am not prepared to say that no 
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persons were garrotted and robbed in London at that time. Possibly, 
nay, probably there were some. If there had not been, the scare 
could not have arisen. But that scare was, in the main, the produc- 
tion of liners, and principally of two of their number—brothers, I 
believe, named Geary. They furnished most uf the reports of gar- 
rottings, and distributed the supposed outrages in the most impar- 
tial manner over London. No district was safe, if these reports 
were to be trusted. The brothers reaped a rich harvest while the 
scare lasted. It would have continued longer if they had not over- 
reached themselves. One night they wrote a telling story of a 
garrotling outrage in St. Paul’s Churchyard. They killed the gen- 
tleman who was robbed: that is, they stated that he had died of the 
injuries he had received. The city police had never heard of the 
affair, and they were antious to pet particulars of it from the news- 
papers that had printed the story. They got all that could be given ; 
but it was not much. There had been no murder, no robbery, uo 
disturbance of tho peace of any kind. The whole report was an 
invention, From that time little more was heard about garrotting 
in Loudon. - . * * 


Mention has been made of the ecclesiastical liner. He was a 
well-educated man. I believe he had a University career, and that 
he had been intended for the Church. He could write well ; and it was 
beyond doubt that he knew all current ecclesiastical questions pretty 
thoroughly. In newspaper offees he was known as the “ Bishop- 
maker.” The stury ran thus: when a See became vacaut, the 
liner always sent to the papers, within two or three days, a short 
paragraph something like this :—‘‘ It is stated that the Bishopric of 
so and su will be conferred upon the Very Rev. Canon or the 
Rov. Dr. ——-. The name of the Rev. Nr. is also mentioned 
in connection with the appointment.” The next day another para- 
graph would be seut putting the matter a little stronger} as—‘ There 
is a decided manifcstatiou of feeling iu ecclesiastical circles in favour 
of the choice of” (a clergyman previvusly named) “ to fill the vacant 
see.” Lord Palmerston was at that time the great dispenser of 
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ecclesiastical patronage, and the popular belief was that he was lange- 
ly guided in his selections for bishoprics by the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
The theory arose that the latter was influenced by the paragraphs 
in the papers. He thought they represented a real body of opinion, 
and in this belicf he recommended one of the olergymen named. Of 
course I do not mean to say that this was actually the case, | know 
nothing about the matter. But the theory as to the liner’s work was 
as I have stated it ; and as a matter of fact clergymen whom he had 
named were chosen for bishoprics on more occasions than one. 
Honce the title of “ Bishop-maker” bestowed upon the ecclesiastical 
liner. 


Once this ingenious purveyor of news achieved a higher flight. 
There was sume question agitating the Church at the timo--I forget 
what it was. The liner took advantage of the fact and made many 
pounds out of it. He began by writing paragraphs describing the 
rise of a movement among some of the clergy, whose names were 
not given on the ground that as they wero going to deal with the 
doings of their ecclesiastical superiors, it was not desirable that they 
should be individually known. The paragraphs were printed. They 
increased in number and grew longer. Then the annonymous cler- 
gymen begun to hold meetings and te make specches. These were 
duly reported. They were certainly interesting, and soon they fur- 
nished topics for leading articles, 1 forget how the fraud was dia- 
covered ; but discovered it was. There was no such movement 
as that described. There had never been such a movement. No 
meetings had becn held: no specches had been delivered. The re- 
ports were the inventian of the liner. They were clever. He had 
contrived to intruduce variety into them. While they were dirccted 
to the same end they did not advocate the same methods, and they 
were not in the same style. Inshort they might have been genuine ; 
only they were not.—(/b:d. ) 
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Reports in different newspapers from one and 
the same source put public speakers at 
the mercy of a dull mischievous or 
dishonest reporter. 


A report, it was said, was arcport. If it was verbatim it could 
be supplied by anybudy, and as it must be the same in all cases and 
for everybody, why should not the Scofeman* be satisfied with reports 
supplied from the same source as other newspapers? In effect my 
reply was that the last thing Parliament ought to encourage was the 
supply of all reports frum one source. By doing so, members would 
put themselves at the mercy of a single reporter. He might be dull, 
or mischievous, or dishonest. I have nut met with many dishonest 
reporters in my time—very very few. But I have met some. I 
have known reporters who had political opinions, not to say convic- 
tions. Those opinions were always gencrous and usually rather wild; 
and they told against individual statesmen, Suppose political differ- 
ences found their way into the one Parliamentary report, what 
chance would the puolic have of correcting the error or of knowing 
that there was error? Dr. Johnson wasa passably honest man, who 
had nearly a monopoly of Parliamentary reporting ; and did not he, 
in his confidential moments, declare that in his reports he always 
took care to let the damned Whigs have the worst of it? = Indepen- 
dent reports corrected cach other. The blunder of one reporter 
would be corrected by the accuracy of another ; and there would be 
no likelihood of misrepresentation or misunderstanding. 


One ingenious gentleman who had a seat in the Gallery brought 
forward a plan for a uniform report. It had nothing to commend it 
except its wasted ingenuity. The proprictur of a news azency, a 
rival of the Press Association, propounded a scheme for producing 
an official report which should be at the service of all newspapers, 
It had the incurable defect of all identical reports that have not 

« been corrected by the speakers. If it was to wait for the correction, 


Sh ee ere me 





re we 


* This is in reference to official reporting of the debates of Parliaxent, 
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it would be of no use to the newspapers; if it was not to wait, {t 
might lead at times to serious misapprehension. Besides, no self- 
respecting newspaper would consent to put ita reporting into the 
hands of officialdom. If the identical report was to be supplied by 
a teader in reports, it would be giving a wholly unjustificable mono- 
poly into the hands of that trader, and would leave both Parliament 
and the newspapers at his mercy. If the report was to be official, 
that would mean that the Government could control it. Of course, all 
Governments nowadays are honest and pure and strictly scrupulous 
in all their dealings. But a bad Government might oome, ora bad 
man in a good Government: and tho reports might bo tampered 
with.— ( /bid. ) 


Illusions of the ear on the part of the Re- 
porter due to bad pronunciation and 
imperfect articulation—the great 
sins of public speakers. 


A philosopher once remarked that a great part of the mental 
life of a thoughtful man is spent in currecting his first erroneous 
impressions. That ‘things are not what they scem” is the 
verdict of the philosopher as well as the poet. It in equally true 
that words are not always what they seem. At first mght this 
will appear somewhat paradoxical. ‘What can be more certain 
than a word?” the hasty critic will ask: “You see it in writing 
or in print, or you bear it uttered. Surely it is quite unmistak- 
able?” Very plausibly put: yet if the critic will listen attentivoly 
next Sunday morning with the determination to be quite certain 
of every word in the sermon of his favorite preacher, he will 
probably find that half-a-dozen times during the delivery of the 
discourse, he will mis-hear a word. Some phrase following 
rapidly upon the mis-heard word will nearly always reveal to 
him what the word really uttered was. In most instances he 
will thus be enabled tu correct his first erroneous impression 
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almost as soon es he receives it. But the fact remains that the 
first impression was erroneous—that the word was not what it 
seemed to be when it fell upon bis tympanum. Even in conversa- 
tion the same thing-often takes place. We misapprehend a word, 
and almost instantly it flashes upon us that the word spoken was 
one entirely different in meaning though very similer in sound. 


These mis-hearings, which are far more frequent than most 
people suppose, are the torment of the shorthand writer, anxious 
above all things to secure a perfectly accurate transcript. His 
attention being habitually fixed upon the words of a speaker, 
he is less likely than an ordinary hearer, who cares more for the 
nense than for the precise phraseology, to mistake the word spoken 
for some other resembling it ; but, for the same reason, he is mere 
alive to the possibility of blundering in this respect. There are 
many causes of mis-hearings. ¥irst there ‘is the preat similarity in 
sound between different words. Who has not noticed this? One 
half the puns in the language rest upon the fact. This resemblance 
in sound is, in trath, the root cause of the difficulty. All other 
causes are but secondary : ia other words, they help to intensify the 
fact, but they do not create it. Imperfect articulation multiplies 
the resemblances in sound, and therefore deceives a hearer. Thus, 
“made your breeches” got interpreted once into ‘‘ Major Breeches.’’ 
The young lady whose cockney habits caused her to discard the 
aspirate, surprised a friend one day by asking, “Don’t you think I 
get pretty?” That was how it sounded: but the enquiry really 
intended wae the more conventional question: ‘Don’t you think 
Highgate pretty 1” Mr. Reed has recorded how on one occasion he 
tock down from a speaker who was quoting poetry, the line “ Watch- 
ing from the Roman eye.” He discovered that the line was “ Watch- 
ing from their home on high.” Only the other day a similar instance 
oocurred. An action was being tried in the law courts between two 
Greek merohanta carrying on business in London. The shorthand 
writer taking down the evidence heard the plaintiff say, apparently, 
“1 thought he wes wronging his countrymen.” The very next sen- 
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tence showed that the inapression was mistaken, and that what the 
witness had said was, “I thought he was wrong im discounting 
them,” referring to some bills, the subjeot-mater of the action. In 
this instance, the imperfect articulation of the speaker was excusable. 
No foreigner ever succeeds in acquiring English pronunciation 
correctly, and it would be almost a miracle if any foreigner did suc- 
ceed in accomplishing that feat. But there are multitudes of Eng- 
lishmen who use their own langnage in such a way as to make it 
often doubtful what they really say. They.drop their voice at the 
end of asentence ; they slur over syllables, omitting vowels that 
give a word its distinctive character, and’ crowding together conso- 
nante that need to.be uttered separately; they misplace the emphasis 
or accent ; and they sometimes mispronounce words. In private com 
versation the fault has no serious results. If doubt be felt as toa 
word heard, a question put to the spenker will insmediately lead to 
® correction of the error. But when listening to a public speaker 
there is no such resource. If from any cause a mistake is made, we 
are compelled to trust to our own vigilance to discover, first that 
it is a mistake, and secondly what the correct observation was. 
Sometimes this is purely a matter of conjecture. Mr. Stead lately 
gave, in the Pall Mall Gazette, a curious illustration of the difficulty. 
Sir Charles Russell, skilful as he is as an orator, shares, with many 
inferior speakers, the common fault of dropping his voice at the 
close of a sentence. In the concluding part of his speech before the 
Parnell Commission there was one sentence which suffered seriously 
in consequence of this little failing, one word being rendered in no 
lees than four different ways by various London daily papers. The 
speaker said, ‘‘ With the advent of that true union and reconcilia- 
tion there will be dispelled, and dispelled for ever, the cloud, the 
weighty cloud, that has rested on the history of a noble,—and dim- 
med the glory of & mighty empire.” According tothe Morning Post, 
the Daily News, and the Times, Sir Charles Russell spoke of the 
“history of a noble race.” The Standard and the Dusly Telegraph 
made it, “noble name ;” while the Star and the Pall Mall Gasette 
pendered i. “noble head ;" and the Dasly Chronicle gave “noble 
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reign” as the true reading. What was the word actually used? It 
can hardly have been “head.” The very fact thélthe three other 
renderings are alike as regards the vowel, suggests that the word was 
one in which the long @ was an important element. ‘‘ Race,” ‘‘name,” 
and “reign,” were no doubt what the various reporters seemed to 
hear. Mr. Stead, after considering the context and the line of argu- 
ment, comes to the conclusion that the word must have been “na. 
tion.” <A newspaper reporter, transcribing rapidly, in order that the 
latest bit of important evidence may appear in the next edition of 
his paper, hag no time to make a careful examination of the context, 
such as the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette was able to make after- 
wards. He has to take whatever word seems best to fit in with the 
sense of the speech, and to correspond with the sound that he heard. 


The sins of public speakers in the matter of pronunciation and 
articulation do not, however, exhaust the causes of mis-hearings. 
Bad acoustic arrangements often contribute to make it very difficult 
to tell what this or that word was. But perhaps the worst inst&nt 
of all is where a speaker who does not raise his voice happens to 
speak ina building, the construction of which is unfavorable to 
hearing. The Law Courts are bad enough for hearing, as everybody 
who knows them can testify. But if anybody wishes to see reporters 
working under difficulties, let him step into the Lord Chief Justice’s 
Court, when Lord Coleridge is delivering judgment in an important 
case. He will see shorthand writers sitting at the solicitor’s table 
immediately beneath his Lordship, or standing up facing the judge, 
with their note-books resting on the judge’s clerk’s desk. He will, 
if he watches closely, notice that they are straining every nerve to 
hear correctly, while in various parts of the Court barristers and 
others are leaning forward, and bending their ears in the direction of 
the judge, in the effort to catch the “silvery,” but by no means 
powerful eloquence of the Chief of the Queen’s Bench Division. 
What wonder if, ia such circumstances, a word now and then should 
resemble some other word. Another cause of mis-bearings is the 
readiness ofpublic audiencestocheer some favorite orator beforehe bas 
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ended asentence. They have caught his point: it tickles their fancy; 
and they begiti#to applaud vociferously. The unhappy reporter 
wants the whole sentence, but the last words are only imperfectly 
heard, and there is a chance of at least as many renderings appear- 
img in the newspapers as happened with Sir Charleg Rigsell’s pero- 
ration. It has been suggested, too, that there isa kind of puirtial 
deafness from which people may suffer, without being conscious of 
‘the fact—something analogous to partial color-Liindness. Just as 
some people are unable to distinguish between two particular tints, 
though they make no mistakes with regard to others, so it has beon 
thought that there are people who tend invariably to confound two 
particular sounds, though they can distinguish all others with perfect 
accuracy. Whether this is or is not go, is a question for the physiolo- 
gist to determine. Some light would be thrown upon the problem 
if those who are in the habit of observing actual cases of mis-hear- 
ing would make a note of each instance that comes under their 
notice. A collection of mis-hearings, compiled by various observers, 
would prove useful in many ways, not only to reporters but to phi- 
lologists also. Some of the causes to which mis-hearings are due, 
are probably irremovable. But those which originate with public 
speakers can clearly be avuided. Let the orator, when he glances 
over his morning paper and discovers a word wrong here and there 
in the report of the speech he delivered yesterday, ask himself to 
what extent the mistake was the result of his own carelessness of 
utterance, and not of the carelessness of the reporter, and he will 
soon show less alacrity in blaming the newspaper man, than has 
hitherto been the case with most speakers.—( Phonetic Journal. ) 


Illusions of the eye on the part of the 
Reporter. 


We have referred to the important subject of mis-hearings, 
and commented upon the difficulty which the conscientious 
reporter has to encounter from the dangerous liability of certain 
words, when imperfectly articulated, or spoken amid conditions 
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unfavourable for hearing, to resemble other words. These are 
illusions of the ear, and, as we showed, the ordinary hearer is at 
least as much, and in most cases rather more, liable to them than 
is the reporter. Another class of errors of which reporters are 
accused, and often wrongly accused, are mis-readings, which may be 
termed illusions of the eye. When hastily written, the ordinary 
longhaad of ordinary people has an alarming tendency to cause 
ludicrous errors in reading. It may be asserted without fear of 
contradiction, that many of the blunders which critics who study 
their newspapers through intellectual microscopes, discover and pa- 
rade before the world, and which those critics are only too prone to 
attribute to badly-written shorthand, occur in passages which never 
were written in shorthand, but were scribbled rapidly in longhand. 
Everybody has correspondents who write so carelessly that nothing 
but constant practice in deciphering the puzzles presented by their 
performances with the pen, enables one to understand their meaning. 
Signatures altogether unreadable—such as that which tempted Canon 
Kingsley to reply to a correspondent, “ My dear sir, or madam, for 
your signature is not sufficiently legible fur me to determine which 
of the two you are, nor indeed how your name is spelled”—are un- 
fortunately very common. We once saw a poetic effusion in a local 
paper in which the word “gual” had been converted into “ gaol,” 
with disastrous effects upon the sense ag well as the rhythm of the 
verse in which the word occurred. A daily paper once appeared 
with ‘Her Majesty's goat” instead of “ Her Majesty's Government ” 
—an obvious instance of mis-reading, arising from the resemblance 
of the abbreviated form “Govt.” to the word “goat.” Lord Carnar- 
von, it ia said, was once repurted as having remarked, in proposing a 
toast to the clergy, “In these days a clergyman is expected to have the 
wisdom and learning of a journéyman tailor,” whereas what he did 
gay was, “ The wisdom and learning of a Jeremy Taylor.” An ora- 
tor who complimented Mr. John Bright by describing him as the 
‘“‘ Gamaliel of Birmingham,” was horrified to read in a published re- 
port of his aneeoh that he was made to call the great Quaker states- 
man “the gameoock of Birmingham.” All these are evident cases of 
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rois-reading, and not of mis-reporting. The probable cause of the 
mis-reading in each instance was hastily written longhand. Mark 
Twain, it is well known, made great fun out of the circumstance 
that Horace Greeley wrote an atrociously bad hand. The varied 
readings which, according to the American humorist, the distracted 
compositors gave of a more than usually illezible passage, are of 
course exaggerated. Yet they are scarcely more ludicrous than many 
mis-readings which actually occur in everyday life, but which do not 
get recorded. We saw ina scientific paper a few years ago the 
following extraordinary statement: ‘“‘Even fire, from a scientific 
point of view, is not concrete, although a baby on being rendered 
incandescent, becomes visible in the dark. But evidently incandes- 
cence is not a concrete entity, but merely an expression signifying 
the incandescent state of such baby.” In the next number it was 
explained that the word printed “baby” should have been “ body.” 
So much work of all kinds is executed now-a-days at high-pressure, 
that no one need be surprised at the fact that a great deal of almoat 
illegible manuscript comes to the hands of thecompositors. The wonder 
is, when all the circumstances are taken into account, that the errors 
made are so few. Nevertheless there are scribblers whose bad writ- 
ing is quite inexcusable. People who write under no particular 
pressure, are often great offenders in the matter of careless hand- 
writing. There seems to be a notion abroad that “compositors can 
read anything.” In a certain sense this is true. That they do in 
course of time acquire a marvelous power of reading the most wret- 
ched scrawls that ever disfigured the surface of good paper, is un- 
doubtedly the case. But that is no reason why they should be 
unnecessarily troubled with the scriptorial performances of the care- 
less writer. An American newspaper editor, in laying down a code 
of rules for his contributors, ended with the following : “Writer legibly. 
Don't let your manuscript look like the track of a spider half-drown- 
ed in ink. We shan't mistake anyone for a genius, though be writes 
as crabbedly as Napoleon.” It is because 20 many people now-a-days 
disregard this wholesome injunction, that most of the mistakes, at- 
tributed generally to reporters, but almost always the result of 


illegible longhand, occur. 
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While, however, badly written longhand is responsible for the 
majority of mis-readings, it is impossible to deny that there are 
mistakes which are clearly due to hastily written or mis-read 
shorthand. Professional shorthand writers tell amusing tales of 
the mistakes of dictatees. When they are candid, they confess to 
blunders equally ludicrous, made by themselves, when transcribing 
in a state of futigue after working all day at note-taking. We have 
seen “ vunversation ” transcribed “ philosophy,” a mistake obviously 
‘ occasioned by a baily formed outline. From the same cause “create ” 
bas been converted: into “currect,” “disguise” into “ disgrace,” 
‘decent sleeves ” into ‘ dozen sleeves,” “ worthy of the Board” into 
“worth all the Board,” “happiness” into “ pangs,” and ‘“ paddling 
in the burn” has been transcribed “battling in the baru.” These 
are all actual instances that have come under our notice, and the 
list might be casily increased. According to the proverb, mistakes 
will happen in the best regulated families, and the same thing is 
equally true of the best regulated shorthand. ‘To err is human,” 
and no system of shorthand can be devised which will prevent 
learners from liability to blunder through imperfect knowledge, or 
old practitioners from blunder through fatigue, haste, or occasional 
carelessness. Mis-readings can never be entirely obviated. If they 
were, the occupation of a certain class of critics would be gone. 
But the shorthand writer who knows the kind of blunders that he is 
liable to make, will be on the alert, and will always be minimizing 
that liability. After all is said that can be said on this subject, it 
remains true that considering the great pressure under which most 
transcripts from shorthand are made, the proportiun of blunders, 
not due to the inexperience of beginners, is remarkably small. Mis- 
readings are more often the result of illegible longhand than of bad 
shorthand. And there are critics who misread facts as well as 
writers and compositors who mis-read words. The man who sees in 
the oocasional slip of an over-worked phonographer, a proof of the 
illegibility of Phonography, belongs to this class of critics. His 
deficiency lies in a mental incapacity to read facts aright. There 
may be a mote in the eye of a phonographer here and there, but the 
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obstacle which interrupts, the gaze of our censorious critic is not that 
mote, but the very much larger beam in his own eye. Let him cast 
that out, and then look again.—(/bid. ) 


Illusions of the memory on the part of the 
Reporter. 


We have lately indulged in a few remarks on the twin 
subjects of mis-readings and mis-hearings, The formor we 
described as illusions of the eye, and the latter we termed 
illusions of the car. There is a third group of blunders, 
to which shorthand writers and reporters are liable; and 
the public at larye shares the failing with them. Everybody, 
at somo time or other, mis-quotes ; but the reporter gets blamed for 
more than his fair share of the erroncous quotations that find their 
way into print. As we ventured to hint in the articles to which we 
have referred, public speakers are by no means exempt from the 
common human tenlency to err. It is because the memory plays 
fantastic tricks with some of us that there are ao many mis-quota- 
tions. ‘The illusions of the memory are as real, and probably quite 
as numerous, as the illusions of the eye and the ear. There is 
nothing to be surprised at in the circumstance. Have any two per- 
sons cver been known to give preciscly the aame account of an 
incident that has happened in the presence of buth? Du any two 
witneyses ever agree in the versions they give iu the witness-box, of 
transactions of which they both profess to have the fullost recolleo- 
tion?) Everybody knows that such unanimity never occurs. If it 
were frequent, what would become of the arts of the cross-examining 
counsel? He is well aware that there will be discrepancics, aud it 
is his great object to bring them out, and to exagyerate their impor- 
tance in the eyes of the jury. If any two witneises gave narratives 
that were absolutely identical in every detail, they would be suspect- 
ed, and probably rightly suspected, of collusion. If there is so much 
uncertainty in the recollection of incidents, what wonder that there 
should be great uncertainty in the recollection of the precise words 
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of a few lines quoted at random from a long poem, read perhaps some 
years before? As a fact, mis-quotations are common, and there are 
passages which have been so often mis-quoted, that the erroneous 
version is better known than the original. 


Can mis-quotation be avoided 1 We fear that it cannot in every 
case. But the hability to errors of this description may be mini- 
mized. The most paiustaking writers are the men who are post 
carcful in this respect. When a man will resolutely set to work to 
look up and verify every passage that he proposes to quote, he will 
very seldom be in error, This is ‘what all our best writers have done. 
Public speakers who prepare their speeches beforehand may easily 
adopt the same course, and like Mr. Bright, write ont on a slip of 
note-paper the lines which they intend to introduce to give point to 
their own remarks. Unhappily too many specches are not prepared 
beforehand at all, and when preparation is made, few speakers are 80 
diligent, or so anxious to secure perfict accuracy, as to hunt up, and 
copy the passazo they intend to quote. This is all very well for the 
speaker, and for the hearers too, who probably do not notice whether 
the words, a3 uttered by the speaker, are those of the author from 
whom he has borrowed. Dut when the printed report appears in the 
newspaper, the conditions are altered. The reader seated in his 
armchair is able to serutinize clusciy the report. A mistake which 
the audience did not detect, he detects at once. He has his library 
near at hand to refer to, if he feels any doubt as to the correctness 
of the quotation. It may be that the speaker himself, forgetful of 
his own carelessness, recognises in print an absurdity of which ho 
was not conscious while speaking. Castiyation follows, and it is 
upon the shoulders of the unfortunate reporter that it 13 almost cer- 
tain to full, unless that other scapeyout, the compositor, be, fur the 
aake of variety, arraigned as the culprit. What is the reporter to 
do? A good knowledye of literature will help him considerably. But 
he cannot be expected to have stured up in his memory the whole of 
the writings of all the British poets: nor can he be reasunably ex- 
pected to kuow, in every case, who ia the author from whom the 
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quotation istaken. Fortunately for him there is a trick in quotation, 
Nine men out of ton who introduce quotations into their speeches, 
do so at second-hand. In many cases they could not tell you who 
was the author, nur even the title of the poem or essay from which 
they were gioting Somebory else has quoted it in their presenoe, 
or they huve secn it quoted i print. In that case it is almost oer- 
tuin tu be a passage that is quoted with tolerable frequency, and the 
reporter knows that if he ean spare a few minutes to consult that 
valuable repertory of selections, Known as “ Vamibar Quotations,” he 
Will fiad gust what he wants. The regularity with which such quota- 
tions recur, is remark eble; and there is an equal regularity about their 
recurrence mm amaltilated form. A student of such blunders, if he 
were of a seientife tarn, could calculate with tolerable accuracy, the 
date of the recurrenee of any given error, just as the astronomer 
calculates the penodieal return of a comet. But a speaker may mis- 
quote some wuthor who has not been drawn upon by the compiler of 
or any simi work, and he may omit to 
mention the author, The reporter may not know. He may feel doubt- 


“ Familiar Quotations,’ 


ful about the correctness of the pusage as stated ; he inay have to 
leave the meeting carly, or be otherwiie prevented from consulting 
the speaker on the subject. Tf he be an experienced man, he will 
probably think of the old maxim, “ When in doubt, leave it out.” 
If he be ane xpertenecd in gournalisin he will probably transcribe it 
Just as he touk it duwn. 


There are speakers who never quote, and who, therefore, never 
muis-quote. And there are speakers who quute in such a way as to 
give no indication that they are quoting. As a rule, a quotation can 
be readily detected, because it usnally appears as a jewel in an infe- 
rior setting, or a literary star amid the darkness of the surrounding 
oratory. Quotations are usefnl, and will continue to form part of 
the stuck-in-trade of the public speaker. “ He that borrows the aid 
of an equal understanding,” said Burke, “doubles bis own ; he that 
uses that of a superior, elevates his own to the stature of that he 
contemplates.” Therefore it is good for men to quote. Bat they 
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should make it clear that they are quoting. Sometimes the omis- 
sion to do sv leads to ludicrous mistakes. At the inauguration of 
the Bruce statue at Lochmaben sume years agv, one of the speakers 
quoted the lines : 


I’ve traveled east, I’ve traveled west, 
In dream I’ve been in Eden ; 

But Bruce’s birthplace takes the gree; 
There’s no place like Lochmaben. 


Great was the orator’s astonishment when he read in a local paper 
that “ Mr. Graham, in responding to the toast, said he had traveled 
east and west, and had even drenmed he was in Eden ; but Bruce’s 
birthplace took the gree ; there was no place hke Lochmaben.” This 
is obviously the blunder of a beginner, but if the speaker had only 
condescepded tu prefix to his citation the words “as the puet says,” 
or to use some furmula custumary in such cases, the younz reporter 
would not have been Jed astray. When Squire Ingot in “ David 
Garrick ” insists upon rendering a well-known passage, ‘ One touch of 
Nature makes the whole world degen,” he bas a mentor at hand in 
the person of his charming dauzhter ; but the platform orator who 
makes inistakes equaily as ludicrous, seldom has a judicious correc- 
tor near. It is the business of the reporter to perforin this neces- 
wary task. On the whole he does it well, But even he is not 
omniscient. Mistakes will sometimes cscape his vigilance. All he 
can do is to muke it a rule to verify every quotation, except when 
the exigencics of his work render it impossible. If he adopt that 
rule, and adhere to it ivflexibly, he will not entirely eliminate the 
liability to error, but he will reduce the errors to a minimum. And 
perhaps some day ho will come across a speaker who will recognise 
the fact that the reporter has done him a service by giving accurately 
some paxsago that he gave inaccurately. May be he will publicly 
acknowledge the fact. But such an event is not to be counted upon ; 
and the true reward of the reporter for his painstaking toil must 
etill be his own consciousness that his work is well done, and the 


valuable habit which he will acquire of doing everything thoroughly 
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the habit which in all spheres distinguishes the superior man from 
the inferior man, the artist from the bungler.— ( /bid. ) 


Dangers of Policemen extemporised as Short- 
hand Writers. 


That it is a good thing for everybody to learn shorthand we 
have said many times, and we shall probably repeat the remark 
many times in future, But it is not at all desirable that everybody 
who Iearns should on the strenzth of his knowledge set up asa 
reporter. The work of a reporter at a noisy meeting, where deep 
fecling is aroused, is often of a very difficult character ; and only a 
man of considerable experience will be able to furnish a really trust- 
worthy report of speeches made under such circumstances. When 
a system of shorthund has been learned, much practioa is needed 
before the writer acguires the ability to follow a rapid spenkor ; and 
without constant practice the skill once attained, will "fall off." No 
newspaper editor would think of sending to an important public 
meeting, & man who had had little practice in writing shorthand at 
speed. Yet it luoks very much as though the authorities who are 
responsible for the control of the Royal Irish Constabulary are in 
the habit of doing sv. We think it an excellent thing that every 
policeman should be able tu write shorthand. There are many 
ocenasivns in which he is obliged to make notes. He may be on detec- 
tive duty and may need to make notes expeditiously and fully. 
Shorthand will give him just the help he requires. In the course of 
his ordinary everyday work, he frequently has to take out his note- 
book and pencil and make an entry. He can do this, and do it well, 
without being a rapid writer, and without possessing any of the 
qualitications which constitute a good reporter. But in Ireland 
policemen are frequently called upon to act in the latter capacity. 
According to the reports of a recent case*,a transcript banded in 
by a police constable was called in question on behalf of the accused. 
Senne Ene ann SSE EIRORRRR REESE RARER eeneen enemas nEnRES iaeReameeemenmeaeamnananeltl 

* This evidently refers to the cases given at pp. 224 and 232, 
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It was alleged that his “transcript” agreed precisely with the 
report in the /’reeman newspaper, which was admittedly an imperfect 
one, omitting many remarks made in the course of the spezch. 
Thereupon the constabulary reporter was subjected to a very search- 
ing cross-examination. Being asked how long he had been practising 
shorthand, he is reported as having replied, “eighteen months.” 
Further questiong elicited that he had learned privately, and that that 
was the first occasion upon which he had acted asa reporter. He 
mentioned the system according to which he wrote ; it is sufficient for 
us to state that it was not Phonography. The persistent M.P., who 
cross-examined the witness, proposed to test him, and the policeman 
thon confessed that he was not a quick writer. We learn that two 
passages were then read out to the witness at “about 70 or 80 words 
per minute,” and that after taking them down he was requested to 
read them, and failed, amid the laughter of the spectators. In the 
case of nervous people a test of that kind in open court would be 
unfair. But the policeman seems to have been perfectly calm and 
self-possessed. We have no desire to comment upon the political 
bearings of the matter, but it must be obvious to everybody that if 
criminal prosecutions are to be instituted upon the evidence of a 
shorthand note-taker, the utmost care should be taken to select only 
writers of unduubted competence. The plan of using policemen 
instead of professional shorthand writers may be economical, but it 
is palpably unjust to the accused, who may be convicted upon the 
testimony of shorthand notes which are altogether untrustworthy. 
That such a courge must eventually bring discredit upon the admi- 
mistration of justice is so self-evident that we are surprised that a 
short-sighted policy of economy should have prevailed so long. But 
it is also unfair to the regular practitioners of shorthand. ‘ What 
is the use of a man undergoing the long training that makes a skil- 
ful shorthand writer and an accurate note-taker,” it will be asked, 
“if he ig to be thrust aside when important work is wanted, anda 
constable who has been studying in private the text-books of an 
inferior system, is to be treated as if he were an accomplished 
reporter, and sent off to take down speeches by excited, and there- 
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fore rapid, Irish orators at excited public meetings?” The practice, 
if persisted in, must inevitably bring shorthand into disrepute. 
It seems difficult to believe that when the liberty of the subject 
may depend upon the accuracy or inaccuracy of a shorthand writer's 
notes, any responsible public department should allow considerations 
of economy to over-ride all other considerations in such a matter. 
Yot it is not easy to understand what other motives there can be 
for employing policemen instead of professional shorthand writers. 
It would be just as reasonable to use policemen with a slight know- 
ledge of drugs to investigate a case of suspected poisoning, instead 
of calling in a properly-qualified medical man, on the ground that 
it would be cheaper to do so. The absurdity is not greater in the 
one case than in the other. 


On other grounds the practice is cqually objectionable. A short- 
hand writer's notes ought to be, like Czesar’s wife, above suspicion. 
But the notes taken by a policeman with the knowledge that they 
will probably be used in support of a police prosecution, will always 
be, whether justly or unjustly, open to grave suspicion. Shorthand, 
wielded by competent and independent men—men whose living 
' depends upon their reputation as shorthand writers, men who there- 
fore have everything to lose if they are not faithful and impartial 
‘recorders—is, as has often been said, the handmaid of justice. 
Shorthand, used by incompetent men, men who only employ it 
occasionally, and with whom it is not even the chief part of their work, 
may easily become the handmaid of injustice. At the best, a police- 
man’s notes will be disputed by persons accused upon the strength 
of those notes ; and any verdict or sentence that rests on the testimony 
of such notes, will fail to carry conviction to many who would never" 
think of questioning the testimony of a professional shorthand 
writer. Shorthand, used judiciously, ought to be a valuable aid to 
the police force: but in the interests of shorthand it is necessary to 
protest strongly against the notion that a constable who has learned 
shorthand is therefore qualified to act as a reporter. The mischiev- 
ous practice based upon that notion is one that all shorthand 
writers of whatever political views, ougbt to endeavor to get 
abrogated.—/ Jbid. ) 
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Public speakers of remarkably retentive 
memories. 


We often hear of instances of wonderful memories. Only a 
few years have passed away since a party sought to turn his marvel- 
lous powers of memory to a profitable purpose, by undertaking to recite 
in Long Aore Hall, the whole of Milton’s ‘“ Paradise: Lost,” without 
® moment's hesitation, or the omission of a single word. A goodly 
number of persons paid their money to listen to the proof to be fur- 
nished of so extraordinary an instance of a retentive memory. He 
proceeded for two hours and a half, entirely fulfilling what he had 
engaged to do, and getting through in that time a third part of the 
book ; but the monotony was so tiresome, that on the second night 
the audience were so few that he did not proceed with the recital of 
the remainder of Milton’s great work. Yet Iam not sure that this 
effort was equal to some successful efforts which have come under 
my own individual observation when I was a reporter in the House 
of Commons. The reciter of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” in Long Acre 
Hall may for years have been engaged in committing that great poem 
to memory ; whereas the speeches to which I allude, spoken from 
memory, by the members of the House of Commons, could, from the 
nature of the subjects to which they related, only have been written 
a few days before it was intended they should be spoken. Mr. 
Roebuck, late member fur Shefheld, was remarkable for the reten- 
tiveness of his memory. It will be remembered that about the year 
1834 he was retained as counsel for Mackenzie and others, who were 
arrested and tried on the charge of being the chief instigators of the 
Canadian rebellion of a few ycars before that time. <A particular 
night was fixed for a great debate on that subject, and Mr. Roebuck 
wrote out at full length the speech which he intended to deliver on 
the occasion. Naturally anxious, considering the official connexion 
which he had with the leaders of the rebellion, that his spéech should 
be accurately and fully reported, he sent a copy of it written in an 
elegant lady’s hand, to each of the reporters in the gallery. I had 
the curiosity to follow him with his manuscript in my hand from 
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heyinning to end of a speceh which required nearly two hours in the 
delivery ; and during all that time there was not the variation of a 
word between the written and the spoken specch. 


But I was on one occasion cognizant, when reporting in the 
House of Commons, of a still erenter and more successful effort of 
the memory, than this. In, if I remember right, the year 1835, 
when the agitation for the repeal of the union between Great Britain 
and Ireland was at the height of its interest, and Mr. O’Connell in 
all his glory, the latter had fixed a particular night for a discussion 
of the whole question in all its more important bearings. Mr. 
Emerson, afterwards Sir Emerson Tennant, then member for Belfast, 
undertook the task of replying to Mr. O'Connell. Anticipating the 
fizures and facts and arguments, judging by former speeches, which 
Mr. O'Connell would employ, he wrote out his speech at full length. 
A copy of it came into my hands the day before that on which the 
debate was appointed to take place ; and finding it to be full to over- 
flowing of statistics, I concluded that it would be impossible for Mr. 
Tennant, or anyone else, to deliver the whole of that specch—which 
was one of extreme length-—without reading at least those portions 
which dealt exclusively with a crowd of arithmetical figures. Yet 
incredible, as befurehand, the thing scemedto me, he repeated not 
only every word, but every figure, from beginning to end, without 
one instance of hesitation or a single mistake, although the delivery 
of the speech oceupicd three hours and three quarters. I repeat, 
that if I had not been an eye and ear witness to this proof of how 
remarkably retentive some men’s memories are, I could not have 
believed that such a thing was possible as that of which I was cog- 
nizant on that evening. 


I need hardly add that such achievements in this way are rarely 
witnessed, either in the House of Commons or anywhore else. When 
they are, in the Honse of Commons, it is a red-letter day in the life 
of the reporters, and they inwardly bless the benevolence of the 


speakers. In the two instanees I have given, the posscesion of the 


manuscript of the speeches before the latter were delivered, was a 
special relief to © the gentlemen of the gallery,” becanse, in the first 
place the questions under consideration were of great public interest, 
and consequently it was important that fall reports should be given ; 
and in the second place, the figures and facts with which both speeches 
hounded rendered it unusually dificult) to follow) the speakers se 
closely, and to understiad them so clearly, as to enable them to aveid 
omissions or misconceptions of what had been said. (James Grant, — 


The Newspaper Press: Its origin, progress, and present postion, ) 


Speeches that are perfect mumbles and 
ill-arranged. 


And here it is right T should remark, that no one who has no 
practical knowledge of the reportme profession, can have any idea of 
the dithculties with which reporters have to contend in the discharge 
of their duties, when they have te report) the addresses of bad 
speakers. The badness of a speaker, in the vocabulary of “ the gen- 
tlemen of the gallerys arises: from two causes. One is when the 
speaker is imperfectly heard. ‘This is a very common difliculty. 
Often, indeed, menibers of both Honses speak ino so low a tone of 
Voice, as that only an oceasional sentence can be heard in the gallery, 
Under this head may also be classed imperfect hearing of the speaker 
on the part of the reporter so faras regards distinct articulation, 
altheugh the voice may be sudible enough. And vee this class of 
speakers are just those who are the readiest to feel indignant with 
reporters fur not reporting their speeches correctly. Lord Lyttelton 
lately furnished us with an illustration of this. In May last he eom- 
plained of the inaccuracies contained ina report which apperred in 
the 7'mes of a speech of his in the House of Cominons. ‘The 7mes 
appended a note to Lord Lyttelton’s Ictter, to the effeet, that if 
readers could hear Lord Lyttelton speak, they would wonder that he 
could be reported at all. And according to Lord Lyttelton’s own 
admission, other persons than reporters complain that no one can 
weport what he says, nor any one read what he writes. “This,” he 
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pays, “isa truly deplorable predicament.” No doubt it is; but is 
it not then unjust on his part to blame the reporters for the blun-, 
ders which occur in their reports, especially as he admits, in effect, 
that the charge of his speeches being incapable of being correctly 
reported is true, for he adds: -* T have often acknowledged, and am 
Willing to acknowledge over and over again, that these errors in iny 
teported speeches, which are such, that if posterity reads them, I 
shall be believed to have been half-witted, are from my own fault.” 
Is it not, then, illogical as well as unjust to complain, as he sv often 
does, of the reporters, as if it were their fault! A gentleman in 
the gallery, whose disagreeable duty it has beon again and again to 
report his lordship, assures ine that his spoeches are perfect mumbles 


from beginning to end. 


The other chicf ditticulty with which reporters have to contend in 
the performance of their professional duties, is that of “taking down” 
those speeches which are inaccurate in the construction of the sen- 
tences. The short-hand, or verbatim reporter, is guided eutirely by 
the sound of the speaker, not by the construction of his sentences, 
or the sense of his matter; but when he comes to extend his short- 
ha nd notcs, so as to render the report fit to be put into the hands of 
the compositors, he finds the difficulty of his task to be greater than 
can be conccived by any one but himself. He must make at least 
tolerable English for even the worst speaker ; otherwise the imaccu- 

facies and sluvenliness of the style would he ascribed to the reporter, 
not to the spcakcr. In connexion with this difficulty under which 
rep orteis have to labour, there is this other one,—that if speakers 
commit avy errors as to historical or other facts which are generally 
known, the reporter is expected to give the facts correctly. When I 
co mmenced my duties as a reporter, an instance of this kind occurred 
on the occasion of the first speech which [had tu report in the 
Vouse of Lords, That speech was one by Lord Brougham, then 
Lord Chancellor, aud the most promincut man in the hereditary 
House. He made a refercuce to the fact of Pope being in the habit 
of cunstantly saying in couversation, “God mend me!” and to the 
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ill-natured and irreverent observation made on one occasion by a 
literary man of the day, whose name Ido not at the moment re- 
member, who replied, ‘God mend you! Why, it would be easier 
for God to make a dozen others than to wend you!” T need not say 
that Thad no sympathy then, as T have none now, with an observa- 
tion so irreverent ; but it was my duty to report it as quoted by 
Lord Brougham. He, however, gave an entircly inaccurate version 
of the anecdote ; and I, knowing the rieht one, consulted Mr. Black, 
then Editor of the Morning Chronicle, as to whether I should give it 
as spoken by Lord Brougham, or in the way which I knew to be the 
right one. “Oh! in the right way, certainly,” said Mr. Black ; 
“because,” he added, “if you give the wrong version, though so 
given by him, the public will charge you with tho error, not Lord 
Broughnun.” And yet, unreasonable though the thing is, the very 
men who are the most defective in their diction, and most in the 
habit of falling into inaccuracies as to facts, are just the men to 
write to the Editors of the morving journals, complaining of the 
alleged injustice done to them by the reporters.—- (/béd. ) 


A Speech reported as if a Speech delivered 
in italics. 

The most indifferent speakers are a good deal in the habit of 
complaining that their speeches are not currcectly reported. In re- 
cording the following amusing circumstances which occurred, arising 
out of one of these complaints, it may be well to state that ina 
work which proceeded from my pen more than thirty years ago, I 
gave the leading incidents in the story which follows, and which 
were furnished to mo by the reporter himeelf who figured in it ; but 
as he was living at the time, and as the paper in which the report 
alluded to was then ina flourishing condition, I did notgive the 
name of either. Both have. since ceased to exist. The name of the 
reporter was Mr. O'Dwyer, a man of great classical attainments, 
knowledge of the living languages, and gentlemanly manners, for 
which combination of qualities he was appointed as representative 
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of the Morning Herald to proceed, in 1815, on the conclusion of the 
War, from one capital of Continental Europe to another, wherever 
diplomacy might be most active and interesting, until diplomacy 
closed its proceedings at the Congress of Vienna. Mr. O'Dwyer 
uscd to iention tv me with pardonable pride, that he had not ouly 
seen, but had had conversation with, at that time, every crowned 
head in Europe. With these few introductory remarks, [proceed 
with the narrative which has led me to make them. 


The late Mr. Richard Martin, member for Galway, was one of 
those who sometimes complained of the reporters. Mr. Martin- -or 
Dick Martin, as he was called in the House—though a very humane 
man, especially to the brute creation, and who was the author of a 
Bill well known at the time for the Suppression of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, had a great deal of eccentricity about him. Having on one 
occasion said something so very ludicrous as to convulse the House 
with laughter, Mr. O'Dwyer underlined the passage in his report of 
Mr. Martiu’s speech in the Mornay Herald ; and the compositors, of 
course, printed it in italics. The circumstance afforded infinite 
amusement to the whole town on the day on which it appeared ; and 
the honourable gentleman was chafed beyond measure, not only for 
the ludicrousness of the speech itself, but for its being reported in 
italics. “Allow me to congratulate you,” said one of his M. P. 
friends, neat morning, before Mr. Martin had seen auy of the papers, 
“ allow ine to congratulate you on your new discovery in the art of 


oratory.” 


“On the what }” said Dick, hastily, aud looking quite amazed. 


“Why, did you not speak iu a manucr diflerent from any one 
else, last night !” added the other. 


“Me!” said the member for Galway. ‘And faith but it’s 
myself would like to know what you mane,” continued he, getting a 


little out of temper. 


wd 


“ Mean,” svid the other ; “can you possibly be ignorant that 
you spoke a part of your specch last night in italics!” 


“Spoke in italics :” observed Dick, knitting his brow, and 
throwing himself back in consequence of the tempest of indiguatiun 
which was now gathering in his breast.‘ Spuke in italies | Do you 
Inane, sir, to be alter insulting me!” demanded the triceud of fuur- 


fueted animals. 


“ Look at the WMoradny Mera/d, and then say whether L have not 
spoken the trath,” said Dick's friend, handing him a copy of the 
paper in question. 


* Thunder and lightining !” exclaimed the hon. gentleman, 
turning black with horror at the report of his speech ; “ thunder 
and lightuing ! and sure cnough the villain of a reporther has made 
inyself spake in italics! I will be after punishing the rascal this 
very evening.” 


Mr. Martin, by some means or vther, contrived to tind vut that 
Mr. O’Dwyer was the gentleman who reported his speech. When 
the House met in the evening, the Lon. member made it his first 
work to visit the gallery, to take the “reporther,” as he always call- 
ed him, tu task. The latter chanced to be in the reporters’ room at 
the time. “Are you the gentleman who reported my specch in the 
Morncny Herald this morning !” 


“Thad that honour,” said Mr. O'Dwyer, with infiutte nouchalance 


’ 


* Jtonour, sir) Was it honour you ealled it, to report me in 
such a way! ’Pon my word, sir, T have never seen such consun- 
mate effrontery ever siuce To was a member of Parliament. What, 
sir, have you to say fur yourself for treating me in this way!” Mr. 
Martin seemed almost bursting with rage as he spoke. 


“ In what way !” inquired the reporter, with the same sang 
Troi as before. 
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“Why, sir, by making me spake in italies, to be sure!” The 
) 3 8") s ’ 
hon. gentleman Jaid an emphasis on the word, ‘italies’ which afforded 
~ ? 
no bad imitation of the report of a musket. 


“Myr. Martin,” said the reporter; Mr. Martin ——” 


“Don't he after speaking to me, sir,” interrnpted Mr. Martin. 


© You have insulted me, sir, and To will lring——” 
“Sir,” interposed Mr. O'Dwyer, “sir, if you have any ground of 


complaint, vou know your remedy. Here is my ecard.” 


Mr. O'Dwyer pulled out his card-case from his pocket, and 
presented his card to the Jhon. gentleman. The latter looked first 
at the card, and then vt the reporter, as if utterly confounded ; and, 
without taking the card out of Mr. O’Dwyer’s hand, or uttering a 
word, he hurricd down-stairs to the House, and almost out of breath 
from the conjoined effects of the anger which he felt, and the haste 
with whieh he had run down-stairs, suid, without waiting tu the busi- 
ness before the House was disposed of, that he lad to cull the attention 
of Mr.Speakerand the House to one of the grossest Insults ever offered 
toa member of Parliament. © Air,” suid the hon. gentleman, ad- 
dressing the Speaker, “Sir,” vou and hon. members must be aware 
that Thad the honour of addressing this House last night. (Lroni- 
cal cries of * Hear, hear’) Well, Siv, my speech is most villanously 
reported in the Morning Herald of this morning. (Suppressed titters 
of laughter were heard in all parts of the House.) But, Mr. Spaker, 
it is nut of the inaccurate reporthing that I s0 much complain, as of 
the circumstance of the reporther having made me spake in italics, 
(Roars of laughter, which continued for some time.)  Tappeal to you, 
Sir, and to those hon. members who heard me, whether Po spoke in 
italics?) (Renewed bursts of Jaughter from all parts of the House.) 
You know, Mr. Spiker, and so does every gentleman in this House, 
that I never spake in italics at all at all. (Shouts of laughter.) But, Sir, 
allow me to say that this, bad as it is, is not the worst of the matter, 
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“ Mean,” said the other ;“ can you possibly be ignorant that 
you spoke a part of your speech last night in italics !” 


“Spoke in italics!” observed Dick, kuitting his brow, and 
throwing himself back in couscquence of the tempest of indiguation 
which was nuw gathering in his breast. “Spoke in italics | Do you 
inane, sir, tv be alter insulting me!” demauded the friend of fuur- 


fuuted animals. 


“ Look at the Moraduy Mera/d, aud then say whether Lhave not 
bpoken the truth,” suid Dick’s friend, handing him a copy of the 
paper in question. 


“Thunder and lightining !” exclaimed the hon. gentleman, 
turning black with horror at the report of his speech ; “ thunder 
and lightning ! and sure cnough the villain of a reporther has made 
wnyself spake in italics! I will be after punishing the rascal this 
very evening.” 


Mr. Martin, by some means or other, contrived to find out that 
Mr. O’Dwyer was the gentleman who reported his speech. When 
the House inct in the evening, the Lon. member made it his first 
work to visit the gallery, to take the “reporther,” as he always call- 
ed him, to task. The latter chanced to be in the reporters’ room at 
the time. “Are you the gentleman who reported my specch in the 
Morning Herald this morning |” 


7) had that honour,” said Mr. O'Dwyer, with infinite nouchalauce. 


* Ifonour, sir!) Was it honour you called it, to report me in 
stich a way!) "Pon my word, sir, I have never seen such consum- 
wate effrontery ever since [ was a member of Parliament. What, 
sir, have you to say for yourself for treatimg me in this way !’7 Mr. 
Martin seemed almost bursting with rage as he spoke. 


“In what way ?” inquired the reporter, with the same sang 
freid as before. 
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+ Why, sir, by making me spake in italies, to be sure!” The 
hon. gentleman laid an emphasis on the word, ‘italics’ which atforded 
no had imitation of the report of a musket. 


“Mr. Martin,” said the reporter ; ““ Mr. Martin ——” 


“Don’t he after speaking to ine, sir,” interrupted Mr. Martin. 


« You have insulted me, sir, and To will bring-——”’ 


“Sir,” interposed Mr. O'Dwyer, “sir, if you have any ground of 
complaint, you know your remedy. Here is my card.” 


Mr. @’Dwver pulled out his card-case from: his pocket, and 
presented his card to the hon. gentleman. The latter looked first 
at the card, and then vt the reporter, as if utterly confounded ; and, 
without taking the card out of Mr. O’Dwyer's hand, or uttering a 
word, he hurried down-stairs to the House, and almost out of breath 
from the conjoined effects of the anger which he felt, and the haste 
with which he had run down-stairs, said, without waiting till the busi- 
hess before the House was disposed of, that he had to call the attention 
of Mr.Speakerand the House to one of the grossest insults ever offered 
to 2 member of Parliament. “sir,” said the hon, gentleman, ad- 


? 


dressing the Speaker, “Sir,” vou aud hon, members must be aware 
that Thad the honour of addressing this House last night. (Troni- 
eal eries of ‘Hear, hear.’) Well, Sir, my speech is most villanously 
reported in the Mourning Herald of this morning. (Suppressed titters 
of laughter were heard in all parts of the House.) But, Mr. Spaker, 
it is not of the inaccurate reporthing that I so much complain, as of 
the circumstance of the reporther having made me spake in italics. 
(Roars of langhter, which continued for some time.) T appeal to you, 
Sir, and to those hon. members who heard me, whether Io spoke in 
italien! (Renewed bursts of laughter from all parts of the Honsce.) 
You know, Mr. Spaker, and so does every gentleman in this House, 
that I never spake in italics at all at all. (Shouts of laughter.) But, Sir, 


allow me to say that this, bad as it is, is not the worst of the matter, 
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Will you bolave it, Sir 1—will any hon. member in this House belave 
it—that when T went to the reporther to ask for an explanation, he 
told me, with the most entire effrontery, that if T felt myself avgriev- 
ed, I knew my remedy, at the same time handing me his ecard, Sir | 
The short and long of it is, Sir, that this reporther wants to fight a 
duel withme'” (Peals of lanchter such as were rarely before or have 
been since heard within the walls of Parliament, followed the con- 
clusion of Mr. Martin’s speech.) When these had in some measure 
subsided, he moved, “that Mr. O’Dwyer be called to the bar of the 
House for having committed a breach of the privileges of the House.” 
Bat there being no one to second the motion, if, of course, fell to the 
ground.—f/bid, ) 


Mr. Disraeli’s fastidiousness about his 
Speeches. 


“lo be chattered about in the penny Press, is,” says a latter- 
day philosopher, “the nineteenth-century idea of immortality.” But 
this hankering after notoriety in the newspapers is most natural 
in—of all people—a member of Parliament. Publicity is the breath 
of his nostrils, If he does not keep his name continually before the 
eyes of his constituency, an outery that he is a mere cipher, unable 
to do anything except to trudge through the division lobbies, will 
probably be raised against him: and a more active representative—/e. 
aman more glib with his tongue—will be looked for by the electors. 


The interest with which Disraeli looked out for reports 
of his speeches in the early years of his Parliamentary career is 
manifest in his letters to his sister. He tells her, from time 
to time, where to look for reports of his speeches in the 
House of Commons. ‘‘ The Tvmes report good”; “well reported 
in the 7’ mes,” are frequently met with. In the course of the Session 
of 1839 he delivered what he considered to be a good speech in 
Committee ov a Bill ; but “ unfortunately, as generally happens on 
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long Committee nights, there was scarcely a reporter in the gallery.” 
On August 30, 1848, he writes in reference to a speoch he delivered 
on the 16th of the month: “T have no eause to complain of the re- 
porters. The version of the 7'/mes, which now sclls, £0,000 a day 
ig almost verbatim, six first-rate shorthand-writers having been em- 
ployed. The Chronicle is hardly inferior, tho’ it only sells 4000 ; tho 
Herald 5000.” On July 8, 1849, he writes: “ My speech last night 
was at 2-30, and consequently not a semblance of a report in the 
journals.” By 1851 he had evidently grown more fastidious as to 
the reports of his speeches. He complains of one report as ‘incohe- 
rent and contradictory nonsense.” “It made me blush,” he adds, 
“though I ought to be hardened by this time on such a subject.’’ 
Sir William Fraser, in his interesting work, “ Disraeli and his day,”* 
mentions that once, when discussing with Disraeli—after the latter 
had reached the Premiership—whether a verbatim report of all 
speeches ought to be published in “ Hansard,” he suid to him; “T 
suppose you look down with Olympian severity on those matters.” 
Disraeli replicd : ‘On the contrary, I feel on the matter acutely. I 
don’t so much object to what they leave out. Iam docply annoyed 
at what they put in. For example, every one believes that T have 
said that my views us to the admission of Jews into Parliament are 
peculiar and mysterious! Peculiar they are, for obvious reasons ; 
but at no period of my life was I capable of uttering such arrant 
nonsense as to say that they are mysterious.” (Michacl Macdonagh. 
The Book of Parliament.) 


Printers held responsible for Reporter’s 

mistakes. 

We recently quoted some amusing errors of the press for which 
the printer was held responsible. “ X” contributes to the Daily 
ews a collection of mistakes with which the reporter is credited. 
He writes: So-called printers’ blunders are very often, I think, other 


* Disraeli and his Day by Sir William Fraser Bart,, M.A, Christ Church 
Oxford (London Kegan Paul, French, Tribner & Co, Ld,) 
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people’s klunders. The reporters are not blameless, T call to mind 
several that are attributable to the latter class. Speaking two or 
three years ago ata public mecting Mr. Chamberlain said, “I feel 
like Figaro in Reaumarchnis.” The reporter of one of your daily 
contemporaries (I suspected he lives in the convenient suburb of Brix- 
ton) made him say, “I fell like Figaro in the Bon Marché.” During 
the discussions on the Crimes Act in the House of Commons a 
Liberal politician—Mr. John Morley, I think—said, “‘Some of the 
resident magistrates in Ireland are no more capable of stating a case 
than they are of writing a Greek ode.” In an Irish paper the latter 
part of the passage ran, “riding a Greek goat.” The reporter's ear 
misled him, and he did not pause to inquire whether people ride 
goats, or whether Greek goats are harder to ride than other goats. 
These two amusing blunders | can vouch for. There is another 
which comes from America that is perhaps less authentic. It is said 
that on the occasion of a mayor of a little town in the State of New 
York being entertained at dinner, one of the speakers described him 
as “a noble old burgher proudly loving his native state,” and that 
the report had it, “‘a nobby old burglar prowling around in a naked 
state.” 


From another collection we cull the following : Mr. Asquith once 
referred to the Government's “pique or temper :” the reporter wrote 
“ peacock temper.” A speaker at Exeter Hall, replying to an attack, 
said it was “a double lie in the shape of half a truth,” which, by the 
_ ingenuity of the reporter, appeared as “ a double eye in the shape of 
half a tooth.” Lord W. Russell, the then Canon of Windsor, had 
been trying, he said, for forty years to cure drunkards by making 
them drink in moderation ; the local newspaper had it that he had 
been trying for forty years to drink in moderation, but had never 
once succeeded. Sir James Grant, in a speech in the Canadian 
House of Commons, once referred to a man’s thorax ; when in print 
it read ‘a man’s pickaxe ;” and on another occasion his reference 
to “food for the gods,” appeared “food for the cods.”—Phonetic 
Journal. 
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How transcripts happen to be faulty. 


The attainment of a high speed—or indeed any speod—will he 
altogether useless if it be unaccompanied by the ability to tran- 
scribe correctly. Let us therefore consider for a moment some of 
the causes of error in transcribing. Notes written under pressure 
present many pecularities and are well caloulated to trip up tho 
careless or thoughtless, or even those who do not deserve other epi- 
thet, who are nevertheless unfamiliar with their own failings when 
writing rapidly. One of the most prolific causes of mistake is the 
absence of an initial vowel which ought to have been inserted. For 
these reasons I have known)‘ Ambition” rendered “men,” “Addition” 
turned into “condition,” “Attack” converted into ‘“ talk,” in such a 
sentence as “‘ He was often the subject of attack.” In the phrase 
‘“ Mr. Brown’s researches had been patiently carried out,” the word 
underlined was rendered variously by several writers. First it 
appeared us “efficiently ” for which there is some ground of excuse. 
Then came “ apparently,” which, of course, was a gross blunder, led 
up to jy the fault of writing the wrong outline, “ p-r-nt-l.” 
Still another writer made it appear that Mr. Brown’s rescarches had 
been “fortunately” carried out. Faulty early training must havo 
been responsible for the blunder “apparently,” but in the other cases 
it must be put down to uufamiliarity with one’s own notes. 


Most amusing instance occurred in the case of “‘ Mr. Gladstone 
had refused dessenters their rights.” One slovenly short-hand writer 
rendered thus “‘d-z-ns,” thereby completely altering the sense ; while 
another who wrote even a worse style, made it “th-znds.” It will 
hardly be credited that the short-hand could have been so badly 
written as to bring about the change from “ dissenters” to “ thou- 
sands,” but it is an instance which occurred within my own know- 
ledge. I have always taught the cxaggeration of the double length 
strokes, and should myself write “ dissenters” with considerably 
more than a double-sized character. Provided the exaggeration be 
not carried to too great a length (literary as wellas figuratively) this 
advice can only make for legibility. 


old 


There was another case in which the speaker had said “ The 
British constitution consisted of the Lords Temporal, the Lords Spi- 
ritual and the Commons.” It was the last word which caused all the 
mischief. In the case I have in my mind, the writer had in the 
short-hand note the word “ Commons” properly vocalised and with the 
prefix for “Com” also inserted. 1t looked something like ‘ atend-ents” 
aud the real cause of trouble was that the stroke vowel had becn 
written too close to the consonant. It was consequently translated 
the Lords Temporal, the Lords Spiritual, and the ‘“ Attendants,” 
tross blunder as this is, it is one of those easily conimitted by a 
young student, without much knowledge of men and things, and a 
compurison between the word “ attendants,” and the roughly written 
“ Commuus,” will show how casy it is fur a novice, at any rate, to 
fall into such an extraordinary crror. In a lecture on “ London 
20 years ago” the speaker had referred to the district of West Green 
which had grown up. This came out as “ Waste ground” in the tran- 
script. Then in the same lecture “a very handsome church” was 
made to read “a very insignificant church.” Here a violation of rule 
led to the error. In the word “ Handsome,” the circle should have 
been put to the syNable to which it belonged, as is done in the phrase 
“in some cases.” Otherwise, of course the circle would be put to 
the first curve, as in “noisome,” “ mason.” Later on the word “ land 
owners” was transcribed land owners. T recollect also fearing a lec- 
turer on law give utterance to the phrase, “the law and the subject 
is all rivht,” and finding afterwards that this had been transformed 
into “all rot.” As the latter was a somewhat uncommon expression, 
to say the least, it should not have been taken as the correct reading 
by the transcriber unless there was actually a vowel to confirm it. 
On another oceasion Mr. Gladstune was made to refer to the “ «dis- 
honest suggestions of his followers” instead of “the advanced sug- 
gestions.” In the report of a company’s meeting, a short-hand writer 
made the chairman say “The company has already burried 30 thou- 
sand pounds,” when it should have appeared that they have only 
borrowed that sum. “ Quotations” has been known to elash with 
“‘ Narratives,” and this instance shows again the advantage of a bold 
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style over the crammed oue. If the hooks that are intended to be 
large are made rather more thau twice the size of the ordinary hook 
there would be little liability to fall into error. Very often, too, the 
trauscriberis in considerably indoubtasto whether he intended a word 
for the singular or plural. Make your double circles fully threo 
times the size of the ordinary ones, and let this golden rule also 
apply to double-lengths, final ‘“‘Tion” hook, cte. To give a few in- 
stances : case ; cases; pen: passion ; placed, plaster; ma, mother. 
This safeguard is particularly valuable in the case of plural words 
formed with the double circle. But to turn “ Mountainous scenery” 
into “ monotonous scenery” presumes one to have been guilty of bad 
choice of outline. How are these “ pit-falls in transcribing” to bo 
avoided ! [ give the following 20 hints, which, taken together, prac- 
tically cover the subject. (1) There should be thoroughness in the 
study of the rules. (2) Write always witha pen in preference to 
pencil. (3) Read all the printed short-hand you can find, in order 
to acquire familiarity with the best outlines and phrases. (4) Voca- 
lize proper names, as a general rule and all unfamiliar words. 
(%) Remember the great importance of inserting the initial vowel 
wherever time will permit. (6) Strengthen your weak spots in gram- 
mar and composition. (7) Endeavour to follow tho sense of the 
matter you are tuking down. (8) Be sure of your grammalogues 
and contractions. (9) Do not indulge in too much unauthorised 
abbreviations, (10) Cultivate the habit of writing everything in 
position, for while it may be true that many words do not require 
special position, the practice will ensure the placing in their right 
places of those words which must be written according to the posi- 
tional rules if you wish to render an accurate tranacript. (11) Make 
the reading of your own notes a special study. (12) Adopt a defi- 
nite method of punctuation, especially indicating the full stop mark 
by the small cross recommended in the text-books. (13) Write all 
tigures from one to nine in short-hand ; but all figures, two or more 
in number are better represented as figures. Every single figure, if 
written ag such with any rapidity will easily clash with a short-hand 


outline, (14) Exoggerate yonr large books, circles, loops and curves 
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and gcnerally write a bold, decisive style. ((5) Cultivate the me 
mory by repeating the words after the reader or speaker. (16) Prac- 
tise slow writing for neatness and exercise of phrases. (17) Do 
your work with the best obtainable materials. (18) Resist the temp- 
tation to write a slovenly style and when taking notes at much be- 
low your highest speed, write as neatly as you can. (19) Read over 
and revise your notes as soon as possible aftcr they have becn taken. 
(20) Mix a certain amount of common sense with the other in- 
gredients.—Bernard De Bear—ZJ/igh Speed in Short-Hand, —How to 
attain it. 


0’Connell’s disrespectful conduct towards 
Reporters. 


In July, 1833, in the old House of Commons, Mr. O’Connell 
made a vehement attack on the reporters as xu body. The specific 
charge on which he grounded his assault was that they, on various 
vecusions neglected, from personal motives, cither to report his 
speeches at all, or not to report them with the fuluess which their 
importance, as bearing on the interests of Ireland, had aright to 
claim for them. But, in addition to this specific imputation on the 
honour of the reporters, Mr. O’Connell preferred charges against 
them of general dishonesty. He ended his iucriminatory speech 
by moving that the representatives of the Z'émes and Morning 
Chronicle be brought to the bar of the House for not reporting a 
particular speech in full. Curiously cnough the motion was seconded 
by Mr. O’Dwycr, member for an Irish borough, who had been a 
reporter on the 7'tmes before he obtained a seat in Parliament. As 
he was but a very indifferent reporter, they had ever afterwards, 
according to a statement of Mr. Knight Hunt, this joke at Mr. 
O’Dwyer’s expense,—that because he was unfit to be a reporter for 
the 7 nes he was sent to the House to be a member of Parliament. 
Mr. O'Connell’s motion was lost by a majority of 159 to 48. The 
minority of 48 consisted, it is right to state, almost exclusively of 
Irish Liberal members, then called * O’Connell’s Tail” But thongh 
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in this sense, the reporters were victorious over Mr. O’Connell, they 
were not satisfied with a Parliamentary triumph. Their moral 
character, so far as related to the faithful and upright discharge of 
their professional duties, had been impugned, and they resolved 
not to rest till they extorted from Mr. O'Connell reparation for the 
wrong he had done them. With this view the entire bedy of re- 
porters,—-those belonging to papers which he had not assailed and 
aspersed, equally with the reporters on the 7'mes and Morning 
Chronicle, against whom his charges were preferred,—joined to- 
gether in a written resolution that they would never again report a 
single word which Mr. O’Connell spoke in the House until he had 
publicly withdrawn the charges against a section of their body. It 
is right here to state, as showiug the high esteem in which reporters 
are held, both by the Editors and proprietors of newspapers, that in 
no one instance did they object to the course thus adopted by their 
reporting corps. Mr. O’Connell on receiving the copy of the re- 
solution referred to, which was duly sent him determined that he 
was not to be beaten by « combination of reporters, and he fancied 
that he saw a way whereby his triumph and their discomtiture were 
certain. He resolved that if his speeches were not to be reported, 
neither should those of any other member of the House. The course 
whereby he saw he could accomplish his purpose, was to take ad- 
vantage of a standing rule of the House. I have before stated that 
not only at that time, but until a few years ago, strangers were 
only allowed to enter the Gallery on snfferance, and a member 
wishing, for any particular reason, to have strangers turned out, had 
only, addressing the Speaker, to say, ‘I think, Sir, I see strangers 
in the Gallery,” to insure from the latter an immediate response, in 
his loudest und most authoritative tones, “Strangers must with- 
draw ;” and that command was always obeyed by the “strangers” 
with as great alacrity as if an announcement had been made that 
the House was on fire. 


It was by a resort to this expedient that Mr. O’Connell felt as- 
sured he could easily vanquish the rebellious reporters ; but before 
having recourse to it he thought it better to put the matter to a 
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practical test, by making a speech of some Icngth and importance 
on the following evening. He accordingly did so, and, to his great 
mortification, mingled with deep indignation, he found that not one 
word of what he said was given in any of the journals next morning; 
while, to make the matter worse, the speeches of other members on 
other subjects were reported at full length. This only had the 
effect of making Mr. O’Conncll more resolute than before to van- 
quish the reporters ; and accordingly the House having assembled on 
the following evening, and the Speaker having taken the chair, Mr. 
(’Connell rose, andturning to theSpeaker, said, in the traditional terms 
made use of on such occasions, “ I think, Sir, I see strangers in the 
Gallery.” Scarcely had the last word emanated from the lips of 
Mr. O'Connell, than the stentorian voice of the Speaker —then the 
Right Hon. Charles Manners Sutton- -was heard saying, “ Strangers 
must withdraw.” The gallery was cleared of “ strangers,” in which 
designation reporters were of course included. Mr. O’Connell then 
entered into an explanation of the reasons which had imposed on 
him the duty of adopting that course, and onded with an intimation 
that he would persist in it uutil his speeches should cease to be 
ignored by the reporters. 


The public, as was to be expected, being aware beforchand of 
the intentions of Mr. O'Connell in his conflict with the reporters, 
were intensely anxious to see the papers of the following day. Only 
imagine, then, what must have been the universal surprise and dis- 
appointment when they did not find a single sentence in any of the 
journals relative to the proceedings in Parliament of the previous 
evening. The general impression was that the Editors and propric- 
tors of the several papers would interpose ; and require the 
reporters, out of regard to the interest of the journals 
they severally represented to withdraw the resolution 
to which they had come. But the Editors and. proprietors 
did not interfere. They left the matter in the hands of the re- 
porters themaelves. This state of things went on for more than a 
week—~if J remember rightly, for ten days. The reporters at- 
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tended outside the gallery every evening, as usual, not knowing 
whether Mr. O'Connell might not at any moment say something in 
the way of expressing 1egret for the language he had used in relation 
to the reporters, and thereby cause the door of the gallery to be 
thrown open, and they consequently feel called on to resumo the 
discharge of their professional duties as usual. Night after night, 
during this interval, as we were informed by other members, Mr. 
O’Connell complained to the House of the injustice which he had 
received at the hands of the reporters ; but for the first few nights 
there were mingled with his complaints a tone of defiance and an 
aggravation of the wrong he had originally done to them. After 
that, however, he confined himself to what he regarded as the 
grounds on which he felt himself aggrieved. I remember as well as 
if it had been but yesterday, hearing, while standing with other re- 
porters at the door of the gallery, Mr. O’Conunell setting forth his 
sense of the wrongs which had been done him, in terms touchingly 
plaintive, and in a voice the most musical and sonorous I ever heard 
in my life. About the seventh or eight day the public feeling was 
seen by the reporters to be that they had done enough to vindicate 
their character ; and several of the most influential members in the 
House appealed to them not to carry the matter farther, and they 
therefore allowed it to drop, and resumed the fulfilment of their 
professional functions as before. 


Mr. O’Conncll, I ought to add, made some sort of umends to the 
reporters after this collision, with which they were satisfied, and 
from that time they as fully and faithfully reported his speeches as 
they had previously done. 


I ought to add, that it would be impossible for that portion of 
the public who were not alive in the year 1838, to form any concep- 
tion of the extraordinary effect produced by the utter absence in all 
the public journals of Parliamentary intelligence, when every one 
knew that the House was not only in Session at the time, but that 


matters of the deepest importance relative to Ireland, were nightly 
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before it. In the House the sombre effect of there being uo repur- 
ters nor strangers in the gallery conjoined with the knowledge of the 
fact that not one syllable of what they were saying or hearing 
would ever be known outside the walls of the House, was of the 
most depressing kind. Even the reporters themselves, though it 
gave them practically an eight or ten days immunity from their 
laborious and responsible work,—even they—I say this speak- 
ing from my own expericnce—shared in the general lamentation over 
the existing state of things. (Tho Newspaper Press: Its Origin— 
Progress—and Present Position by James Grant.) 


Effect of ill-feeling between a Reporter and a 
public Speaker. 


There always have been and I doubt not there are now and ever 
will be, certain members of both Houses of Parliament favourites 
or the reverse with the reporters. This, in almost ovcry instance, 
depends on the social churacter of the parties. Any ouc who is 
wngenial or uugencrous, or disagrecble in any way in his manners 
nover can find access to the good graces of the gentlemen of the 
gillery. Tlie late Sir Robert Peel was never popular with the re- 
porters cf his day hor indecd was he personally with any of the 
members of the House. There were a haughtiness and coldness iu 
his bearing which repelled instead of attracting. But this, I need 
hot say, never influenced the manner in which the reporters reported 
hig speeches. His position in the Senate and tho country was too 
high gnd his speeches were too able and too eloquent for that. But 
there was one man, soon after the passing of the Reform Bill of 
1832 who was especially unpopular with the reporters, I allude to 
Mr. Spring Rice then, for some years, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and afterwards Lord Monteagle. He was deemed by the reporters 
tv be devpid of every generous feeling and wrapped up entirely in 
himself. They expressed this qpinion by not reporting at uny length 
and sometimes not reporting at all, such speeches of his as were 
not of any importance to the country. This statement I ground 
on my own observation atthe time, and curiously enough [ was 
furuished with a confirmation of its truth by a letter of Lord Lyt- 
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telton’s which lately appeared in the public journals in relation to 
the reporters in the House of Commons. And I must add that 
the unpopularity which attached to Mr. Spring Rice in the House 
of Commons, followed him on his clevation to the House of 
Lords. I am not sure, indeed whether as Lord Monteagle he was 
not even less popular than in the Lower House, both with the 
reporters and the Peers. It wouid indeed be a question whether 


Lord Menteagle was most unpopular with the former or with the 
latter. 


It is pleasing to be able tv add that the favourites with the re- 
porters have always been more numerous than those who were the 
opposite. But in the House of Commons thero was, until lately one 
who for the fall period of half a century was a special favourite. 
Need IT name hin?) There never was a man who was so favourite 
personally with, not the reporters only, but with all the gentlemen 
filling the higher positions on the press, as the late Lord Palmerston. 
The reporters of all the papers without reference to the point as to 
whether the paper they represented were favourable or opposed to 
his Government vied with each other in their anxiety to pay every 
attention to whatever he said. And it is due to his memory to say, 
that never was there a man of greater kindness of heart, nor of 
more geniality of manner, nor in a word, of nobler nature than 
he.—James Grant—The Newspuper Press, ; ets origin, progress and 
preseut position. 


Pitfalls in Transcribing Shorthand Notes. 


That shorthand is an extremely uscful art is an undeniable 
fact, but the use of the system causes writers much trouble in tran. 
scribing in various ways. The expert writer is not free from trouble, 
This does not arise from any defect in the system of shorthand, but 
from ulterior causes, mostly the fault of the writer himself. 


“ Bad outlines, ” I think, must rank as the most fraitful cause of 
transcriber’s troubles. What member of this Association has #0: 


at some tine or other, when trdscriblitg, débte aidroks an ouflind 
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practically indecipherable. This fault is common to almost all phono- 
graphers, but. careful reference to the context will nearly always 
give some idea of what the word is. Careful formation of outlines 
and plenty of practice at a low specd will do away with this trouble 
to a very large extents 


The next in order of trouble is caused by “ mis-hearing.” It is 
of very frequent occurrence and arises through the writer being too 
far from the speaker, or through some defect in the acoustic proper- 
ties of the office or hall which makes it difficult to hear all that is 
being said. Sometimes the result is very ludicrous. The following 
are afew instances of mis-hearing : “ overtax” instead of “ overt 
acts” ; “Countess of Ayr” instead of “county surveyor” ; “ watch- 
ing from the Roman eye” instead of watching from their home on 
high.” A speaker in Parliament once was reported to have said, 
“What do the Turks want? To be in Asia ‘” What he really snid_ 
was, “ What do the Turks want? To be ao nation!” I was once a 
victim to mis-hearing. I took down the words “foundered proof,” 
and thinking it was a technical term T had not heard before, tran- 
scribed it as such. What I ought to have written was “foundry 
proof.” To obviate the trouble, reference must. be made to the 
speaker or his notes, unless the context is very plain, and should 
nt a glance show what the mis-heard word should be. 


Many writers do not study the context of what they are tran- 
scribing, but simply write whatever the doubtful ontline snggests, 
without troubling to see whether it is the right word. <A clerk 
once had a letter to write which ended, “ We are ready to assume 
that he is correct,” but when transcribing made it read, “ We are 
ready to assume that he is cracked.” This arose purely from want 
of thought, and caused some annoyance. ) 


Non-vocalisation of similar outlines is another pitfall to the tran- 
seriber. There are, as you are all well aware, many outlines similar 
to each other, and unless vocalized when written at a high speed, 
might easily be mistaken for a word entirely different and thus 
destroy the context entirely. It is told of a certain young phono- 
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grapher, that he held shorthand in very high esteem until in tran- 
scribing a speech he came across the outline a  s¢7r in his notes, and 
spent several hours finding out whether it should be “ ministry” or 
“monastery.” He came to the conclusion that shorthand fell short 
of what it claimed to be. His trouble might have easily been avuid- 
ed by inserting the vowel. (The young phonographer would have 
had no trouble at all if he had mastered the “ List of similar Words, 
distinguished by a difference of outline” in Pitman’s Shorthand 


“Reporter” ; the outlines there given aro ministry ; monastery 
— Ed. PJ.) 


Trade terms are causes of much bother, but this is easily got 
over by giving attention to the terms used in whatever trade you 
are employed in, and fairly mastering the outlines. A friend of mine 
was required to say in aletter that, “some goods were packed in 
ullaged boxes,” but he never having heard this term in any previous 
office, transcribed it as “ orange boxes.” Of course the term was 
foreign to him, hence his mistake, but. having heard it once he was 
not liable to fall into the error again. 


A smull percentage of trouble to writers is the use of Latin and 
other phrases. The average clerk is not troubled in this respect 
very much, although a knowledge of common phrases is useful, and 
will save many hours of worry as to what you have taken down, I 
once had to take down the Latin Phrase, de guat‘hua non est disnu- 
fandum, but fortunately enongh for me, T was able to retain the 
phrase in my mind. JT suppose the anecdote of the reporter is well- 
known who wrote, “I may cuss Plato, T may cuss Socrates, said 
Major Veritas,” for the Latin phrase which he had to report : Amreus 
Plato, amicus Socrates sed Major veratixs, which being translated 
means, “ Friend of Plato! Friend of Socrates ! What great truth !!!” 


The foregoing faults are the most frequent and often recurring 
causes of trouble to transcribers, and can nearly always be got over 
by careful writing of outlines and good thoughtful study of the con- 
text when transcribing. (H. G. T. Moore—Paper read before the 
Borough Polytechnic Institute shorthand.) 
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Used the Wrong Manuscript. 

One ofthe very first missions that I was called upon to undertake 
1s a junior reporter, was the reporting of a sermon by a great pillar 
of one of the churches. It meant a three miles walk over snow- 
covered country roads on a particularly unpleasant evening, and it 
also meant giving up a tete-a-tete with a singularly interesting young 
person whose sex and identity I fecl justified in leaving to the 
reader's imagination. From past experience I felt pretty ccnfident 
that I could save myself a lot of trouble by getting a colleague on 
another journal to borrow the preacher’s manuscript at the close of 
the service. We struck a bargain accordingly. I spent a pleasant 
evening at a cosy fireside and was delighted next morning to find 
that my colleague had been true to his word—the manuscript of the 
sermon arrived by the first post. I wrote up a brilliant introduction, 
spoke about the eloquence of the discourse and the large congregation, 
and the paper came out with two columns, upon which (contrary to 
his wont) my editor was good enough to highly compliment me. 
Judge of my astonishment at receiving, two or three days later, a 
command to attend the editorial sanctum. Here I was confronted 
with an indignant letter from the reverend gentleman, in which he 
sarcastically alluded to our enterprise in describing a service which 
was to take place a week later, and on printing a sermon delivered at 
quite another church by a minister of another denomination on an 
altogether * different subject! I felt that comment would be 
superfluous, and I appreciated that though speech may be silvern 
silence may sometimes be golden. It turned out that my colleague 
had also an appointment at the fircside, and that he trusted to a 
third person to beg the loan of the preacher’s manuscript. By a 
singular coincidence, there were two ministers of the same name in 
that locality, and the wrong preacher was nobbled for the wrong 
sermon, which he cheerfully handed over. (‘Recollections of a Re- 
porter” in Hast Kent Tomes.) ; 


Shorthand Notes in the Witness-Box. 


At the Assizes at Leeds, some interesting observations were 
made by Mr. Justice Grantham with rteferetico to the iniportant 
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question whether a witness may make use in the witness-box of 
shorthand notes for the purpose of refreshing his memory as to 
statements made at an interview on a past date. The case was that 
of Reg. v. Laidlaw, in which it appears that counsel for the defence 
objected that certain evidence tendered by a solicitor was inadmissible 
Ata trial which took place at Durham in Nov., the solicitor was 
allowed to refresh his memory by referring ‘to shorthand notes of au 
interview that he had had with the prisoner ; and it was contended 
that he was improperly allowed todo so. It should be stated that a 
shorthand clerk in the solicitor’s employ had taken notes of the 
interview, and transcribed them immediately afterwards, and that the 
transcript had been revised by the solicitor “in the ordinary course of 
business.” Sitting at Leeds in December, Mr. justice Grantham 
gave his judgment upon the application to state a case which is 
reported in the Law Times as follows :— 


Hiy Lordship said: With regard tu the question before me I 
have no doubt that [ rightly admitted the evidence, and I shall 
thercfure decline to state a case. With reference to the question of 
the writing, the determining point in all these cases is whether or 
not the writing looked at by the witness can be relied on to accurately 
refresh his memory as to the facts thereby recorded, even when tho 
memory of the witness is previously blank on the subject. It has 
been held in one case that a barrister, who has forgotton all about 
evidence given ina trial at which be was engaged, can look at his 
notes of the trial and then say, “ As these notes are un my brief, and 
were made by me, I say that such and such evidence was given, or 
was not given, as the case may be, although I have no recollection 
of the case.” (Reg. v. Guinea, reported in 1841.) Again a short- 
hand writer, who had duly taken down in shorthand the material 
parts of an address, and could only swear to the substantial accuracy 
of the remainder, was allowed to swear to the whole of his report of 
the proceedings before giving his cvidence. Again, when original 
notes cannot be found, the witness may look at a copy of them, if he 
can swear positively from his own recollection, after locking at the 
copy, that it is coprect. The case of a shorthand writer exxployed 
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by a sulicitor is now so much a part of the daily work of his oftice, 
that if the reading of the account of his interviews with his clients, 
dictated by him to, and transcribed at once in longhand by the 
clerk, but read over by the solicitor some time after the occurrence 
enables him to say positively that such and such events did occur, 
no objection can be taken to his so refreshing his memory, and in 
his case the solicitor hud looked at this record of the interview soon 
after he had held the interview with the client. ‘he shorthand 
clerk is his a/ter ego, and almost part of himsclf. In all these cases 
it is the peculiar circumstances of cach case that must be lovked to 
tu guide us in determining the question. It is not like the question 
of the admissibility of evidence : the writing or writings themselves 
mre often not evidence at all. In this case the evidence of the 
sulicitor, apart from the notes, is clearly admissible. He had looked 
at these shorthand notes soon after they had been made, and he had 
looked at them again when before the magistrates, and as nis evidence 
before me could not have been excluded because he had on these 
occasions referred to his notes, and if he had wished to avoid all 
questions he could have looked at them the moment before he got 
into the witness-box, and if, as was the fact on those occasions, he 
could testify to the accuracy of the statements therein made, it 
would be the height of folly to compel him to give less accurate 
evidence than he could otherwise give if permitted to refresh his 
recollection in the way mentioned. For these reasons I decline to 
state a case. (Phonetic Journal.) 


Public Speakers as Readers. 


“T always write out my quotations and read them, "said a well- 
known popular preacher the other day toa reporter; “Ido so in 
order that I may give thom quite correctly. But I find that they 
are nearly always wrongly reported. This surprises me+the more 
because, as a rule, the other portions of my sermons are usually 
reported with wonderful accuracy.” The reporter explained why the 
quoted passages were so seldom rendered with the same fidelity that 
characterizes the remainder of the report. The preacher is one of 
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those men who address their congregations cxtempore, and employ 
as help nothing but the scantiest of notes. When he is speaking in 
this manner he speaks well. But as soon as he has resort to the 
written quotations, which he introduces to reinforce his own argu- 
ments, his voice drops. He is no longer perfectly audible, 
Whereas, everybody in his large congregation can hear the other parts 
of the address, very few of them can hear the whole of any of his 
quotations. A reporter sitting near the preacher, accustomed to 
listening to him, skilled in hearipy many speakers of various types, 
is rarely able tu catch the quoted words. The preacher is a splendid 
speaker, but a poor reader. And in this respect he resembles very 
many other men. The failing is indeed a common one. Unfortu- 
nately it is one of which those who suffer from it are mostly 
unconscious. 


Why is it that so many otherwise able speakers aro unsuccessful 
as readers! There is no inherent antagonism between the two 
accom plishments—speaking and reading. Barristers, who cannot in 
any circumstances read their speeches before judges and juries, and 
who must perforce speak extemporancously, are generally goud 
readers. This is particularly the case on the Chancery side of the 
High Court, where a great part of the argument, in many cases, 
turns upon the meaning of previous decisions, and their bearing 
upon the question at the moment before the Court. Long passages 
are read from reports of old cases ; they have to be read so that the 
judge and the other counsel engaged in the case can hoar them 
distinctly ; there is an absolute necessity to read so as to make 
oneself heard perfectly ; and the attempt is rarely unsuccessful. 
That the reading is often very rapid would bea drawback to the 
reporter who should try to take down the passage in full: but even 
that would be a lesser evil than indistinctness. The barrister 
recognises that he has to cultivate the art of reading well in addition 
to the art of speaking well; and his success as a reader is due 
entirely to that fact. It is feared that the same importance is not 
attached to the art of reading in the training of some of our 
ministers. 
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There are, and there have been, conspicuous examples of public 
men, who combine the two accomplishments. Gladstone could 
employ his marvellous voice with equal effect when speaking with- 
out notes, and when reading. Spurgeon had the same power. 
Ruskin, although his voice was not naturally very strong, was a 
magnificent reader. To hear him read one of his own written 
fuldresses was an experience that those who were sa fortunate as to 
enjoy will never forget. It mattered not whether it was his own 
splendid English, or some favourite quotation from Homer or 
Chaucer that he was rendcring, there was the same clear pronun- 
ciation, the same fine musical ring, the same cireful attention to 
emphnsis, and, on the part of his hearers, the same keen sense of 
delight. The threo mcn whom we have named were exceptional 
men. But good reading does not come by nature: it is the result 
of training and practice. What Gladstone, and Spurecon, and 
Ruskin achieved on a grand scale is possible to others. They were 
men who never spared pains, and it is quite possible for other people 
to take pains to master the art of reading well. The first thing is 
to recognise that the training is necessary, and that it is worth 
obtaining. Good readers make their delivery in reading resemble 
their delivery in speaking. There is a knack of taking in a whole 
sentence at a glance, raising the eyes from the book, and speaking 
the sentence. All good readers acquire this, and everybody can 
acquire it. The shorthand reporter has moments when he wishes 
devoutly that everybody would acquire it. (Phouctér Journal.) 


Does the Reporter improve Speeches ‘ 


This question is suggested by the legal proceedings respecting 
copyright in the speeches of our distinguished orators, avout which 
Lord Rosebery humorously expressed the opinion that, until the 
disputed proprietorship is settled by the highest voice in the land, 
it would be premature, nay almost criminal for anyone to add to this 
species of indeterminate property. The idea of our public speakers 
showing & coy reserve in making speeches to the public, on account 
of the unsatisfactory state of the law of copyright regarding: their 
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orations, is too dreadful for contemplation by those practitioners of 
the phonographic art who find, let us hope, a sufficiently remunerative 
occupation in placing the eloquence of our great men before an 
expectant public, without (on the part of the note-takers) any very 
vreat auxiety as to who enjoys the right of property in the speeches. 


There are, however, a goud many degrees in the reporter’s work. 
ILis most important duty is to give to the public reports in the first 
person, known as full reports, of distinguished men. But, in fact, 
though the professional shorthand writer may be engaged every day 
in taking verbatim notes of specches and reproducing them fully 
this kind of work by no means commonly falls tu the lot of the 
newspaper reporter. Let us consider what would happen if verbatim 
reports were the rule in newspapers. An ordinary County or Town 
Council meeting would extend to two or three pages ofa newspaper ; 
asmall political or other gathering would need a page. Half-a-dozen 
meetings would, in fact, fill a newspaper, leaving no room for 
leaders, and telegraphic and sporting news. This piece of elucidation 
may be thought unnecessary, but it is really not so, for even among 
phonographers there are many who imagine that everything said in 
public is faithfully recorded in the newspapers. Whether, therefore, 
reporters improve speeches or not, it is abundantly evident that 
their labours in the direction of condensation are considerable. 
Under their manipulation the mighty balloon of oratorical gas is 
reduced to a shape no bigger than one’s hand. 


But in dealing with. public speakers who have no pretensions to 
rank with our brilliant and polished orators, other arts beside that of 
condensation are exercised by the reporter. Even tho fragments of 
the speeches which are selected for reproduction eall for the exercise of 
the reporter’s powers of composition in converting them into a con- 
nected whole ; crrors in grammar need to be rectified ; and the 
speaker's remurks require to be made generally intelligible. Tho 
reporter often finds himself, when engaged in transcription, looking 
down on a page of his note-book containing the verbatim record of a 
speaker's ideas on some topic of importance, expressed in an abso- 
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lutely incoherent form, which, if produced as uttered, would give 
rise to grave doubts’as to the capability of the reporter. These 
facts indicate with sufficient plainness that the average oratory 
bears about the same relation to the published report which un- 
dressed wool docs to ordinary broadcloth. 


If such are the dutics imposed on the scribe in dealing with 
public oratory of all descriptions, it is cvident that the question, 
Does the reporter improve speeches ! is onc of nu small importance. 
He no longer invents speeches, as was the custom with some non- 
stenographic reporters until a few years ago, but he works conscieu 
tiously on the material he has in his note-book. In a general way 
the public has little opportunity of judging as to the merits of the 
reporter’s work, but there is an important section of the community, 
namely the speakers, which 1s able to form an excellent opinion on 
the subject. Their testimony, both direct and indirect, is very 
much in the reporter’s favour. Speakers thank him for his efforts 
when occasion offers, and, when a quotation is made from their 
reported remarks, they, in nincty-nine cases out of a hundred, state 
thut they have been correctly reported. (L’honetic Journal.) 


Argument and matter, the real criterion of the 
worth of a Speech and not the mere name of the 
Speaker. 


Kvery public man iu this country owed u debt of gratitude tu 
the reporters. Every public man in this country, was, to a large 
extent, dependent upon the reporters, and the results of intelligent 
reporting might, in the next century, produce rather a revolution 
which perhaps might not be welcome to all of our public men. At 
the present time we asked, “Who spoke !” rather than “ What was 
said!” Ho was not at all sure that an intelligent reporter might 
not occasionally be very much inclined to suppress matter flowing 
from the eloquent lips of certain speakers, and be tempted to insert 
very good matter spoken by speakers who were less well-known. He 


admitted that he had often heard speeches made by unknown 
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men which were so admirable that he had regretted that a wider 
public had not been able to read those speechcs. He was very often 
struck with the admirable way in which men fresh from the Univer- 
sities approached subjects of great importance, both with regard to 
the matter and with regard to the form in which they delivered 
their speeches. He was not at all sure that intelligent reporters 
would not be able to educate the public in such a manner that they 
would read speeches more on account of the argument and the 
matter than on account of the name of the person who delivered the 
speech. He said that out of sheer justice to those persons who very 
often took infinite trouble over their speeches, and he was afraid 
that unknown speakers very often did take more trouble with the 
matter than known speakers. (The Right Hon. Lord Reay at the 
Annual Meeting and Distribution of Prizes—Pitman’s Metropolitan 
School.) 


Verbatim Reporting in America. 


The methods adopted by a corps of English reporters in 
producing verbatim reports are tolerably familiar to our readers. Wo 
quote below an interesting account of how similar work is done in 
America, the particular meeting reported having been a gathering 
of the democratic National Committce in Chicago. The smallness 
of the staff of reporters will surprisc English shorthand writers. 


The meeting was called to order, and the speaking began ut 
5 o'clock in the evening, and Mr. W. J. Bryan, the last speaker, con- 
cluded his address at 11.30 o’clock. The V+ York Sun published 
the speeches in its first edition, going to press at 1 o'clock in the 
morning, which means 12 o’clock in Chicago. The Chicago papers 
had the speeches in type beforo midnight, every line being in their 
first editions. 


Four shorthand reporters were employed in this work, and they 
were assisted by three typewriter operators, two men to handle copy, 
and about a dozen messenger boys. At 8.15 the papers began to 
receive the copy, and from that time until the conclusion of the 
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niceting instalments of the speeches left the auditorium for the 
papers every three minutes. 

Of course this work is accomplished in the moxt systematic 
manner. For the purpose of explanation, we will name the short- 
hand men Black, White, Grecu, and Brown, the first-named in charge 
of the work. A room is secured for the typewriter operators buck 
of the stage, and a schedule is made, vontaining the letters of the 
alphabet, on which each reporter had to register. Black reports the 
first “take ” of threo minutes, aud is relieved by White. He immedia- 
tely voces to the schedule and writes his uame aftcr the Ictter “ A,” 
dictates his “ take” to an operator, numbering the first page * A 1,” 
his second page “A 2,” and so on, and at the bottom of the last. 
page writes, “B ! follows.” When the sccond man, White, has 
taken three minutes, he is relieved by Green, and he docs the same 
as the first shorthand reporter, Blach, but takes the letter “ B,” 
numbering his pages © B 1,” and so forth, making the note at the 
bottom of the last page “C 1 follows.” Green, the third shorthand 
man, at the expiration of three minutes, is relieved by the fourth 
shorthand writer, Brown. He registers opposite the letter “C,” and 
numbers his pages accordingly, mahing the note at the bottom of his 
transcript “ D 1 follows.” By the time that Brown has completed 
his three minutes, Black, the first shorthand man, is written up aud 
relieves him. Brown takes the letter “D,” while Black, who follows 
him, takes “ K,” and so on until the meeting is concluded. When 
the alphabet is gone through, “ AA,” BB,” “ CC,” etc, are used 
and if the alphabet is again gone through, ‘“‘ AAA,” etc., comes next. 
When the last speaker of the evening addresses the audience, the 
takes arc shortened to two minutes, and even to une minute, so that, 
when he has finished, the last man has seldom more than fifty words 
ty transcribe. 


At that meeting furty copies were made. 1t was the first time 
that an cxporiment was undertaken to turn out so many copies in so 
short a time, and was a test to determine whether such a thing were 
possible. The typewriter operators, instead of using carbons for 
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duplicating, took the dictation on a stencil similar to that used on a 
mimeograph. ‘his stencil was placed on a cyclograph, a new 
duplicating invention which has a capacity of 1,000 copies in five 
minutes. It took less than one second to make the forty copics on 
this machine, and as fast as they were made they were handed to 
messenger boys, who delivered them to the papers or the telegraph 
operators who were sending them out to the out-of-town papers. 
The last fifty words were given the tclegraphers before Mr. Bryan, 
who uttered them, had concluded shaking hands with the people on 
the stage. (Phonetic Journal.) 


Lord Macaulay’s Speeches —The other side of 
the shield. 


In 1853 I was drawn into an epistolary controversy with 
Mr. Macaulay in reference to an cdition of his speeches which IT had 
collected and published. Subsequently, the distinguished essayist 
and historian rated me so soundly in print four my share in this 
transaction that J was induced to take counscl’s opinion as to 
whether an action for libel would lie. The reply was in the 
affirmative, but I was warned at the same time that it was doubtful 
whether any of the judges would venture to sum up against the 
great man, consequently all idea of seeking Jegal redress had to be 
abandoned. Mr. Macaulay’s parliamentary speeches, I should 
mention, had been taken from “ Hansard’s Debates,” and Mr. Hansard 
had been paid his own demand for the privilege. At my interview 
with Mr. Hansard I learnt from him that before any speech was 
published in “ the Debates” a prvof was invariably sent to the M. P. 
who had delivered it, and who returned the proof if any correction 
were necessary within a certain number of weeks ; otherwise it was 
assumed, in accordance with an understanding of which all the 
members were cognisant, that the speech might put to press as it 
stood. I mention this because Mr. Macaulay based his indignation 
against me on a misrepresentation of his own to the effect that I had 
charged myself with editing hig orations ; whereas, so far as the 
parliamentary speeches were concerned, I had simply undertaken to 
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reprint them verbatim from “ Hausard,” which in those days was 
commonly accepted in the House of Commons as an unimpeachable 
authority. 


In an edition which Mr. Macaulay himself subsequently 
prepared of his speeches, which he professed to have merely revised 
while materially altering them to suit his more recent opinions, he 
took special exception tv tho report published in “ Hansard” of a 
speech he had delivered on the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill, and put 
forward an amended version of his own; justifying this mode of 
dealing with speeches, the accuracy of which for twenty or thirty 
years had passed unchallenged, by the following picce of special 
plending. ‘I do not pretend to give with accuracy the diction of these 
speeches which I did not myself correct within a week after they 
were delivered. Many expressions, and a few paragraphs linger in 
my memory. But the rest, including much that had been carefully 
premeditated, is irrevocably lust .... My delivery is, 1 belicve, too 
rapid. Able shorthand writers have complained that they could not 
fullow me, and... a3 [am unable to recall the precise words which 
T used, [ have done my best to put my memory into words which I 
might have used.” This was Mr. Macaulay’s complacent justification 
for changing the language of the speeches included in the collection 
made by himself, but he was silent as to his reason for omitting his 
famous oration in favour of the ballot, and his three speeches 
reflecting upon Sir James Graham for the opening of Mazzini’s 
letters at the Post Office. The reason is, however, not far to seek. 
The whigs, when in office, scouted the idea of the ballot, and as for 
Sir James Graham, he had veered rouad to whiggery since Thomas 
Slingsley Duncombe assailed him for tampering in the interest of 
Austria with Mazzini’s correspondence. [ am unaware whether 
Mr. Macaulay spoke as rapidly in private, where, as is well-known, 
he commonly monopolised all the conversation—as he represents 
himself os doing in Parliament, but I remember that Lord 
Brougham, who was sufficiently loquacious himself, spitefully 
compared Macaulay’s incessant flow of talk to the chatter of ten 
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purrots and a chime of bells, (Ldenry Vecctelly-Glances buck through 
seventy years. ) * 


Imperfect education of Reporters is the true 
reason of the utter rubbish they make of their 
transcripts. 


* Thoroughly good education is of vital importance to a reporter or 
shorthand writer, My caperience is that oly an ordinary ‘ plain’ cdu- 
cation will veneer enable anyone to become a first-class reporter. If he 
knows nothing but ‘the three R's’ he will constantly find himself ‘stuck’ 
wud hepelcssly staring, like a stuck pig’s head, at the speaker. A Latin, 
French, and other quotation will slip by him ‘like oil’ (as a friend 
of mine says) and his omission of this one phrase may (I have often 
known such cases) take the gilt out of the remainder of a most 
cloqguent speech. Sometimes a speaker will make a quotation from 
a classical author very seldcm read, in which case it is pardonable 
for the reporter to ask the speaker the source of the quotation. My 
advice to reporters is-—Iecarn Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German, all the /unyuages you can, but particularly Latin and 
French. bey will prove amazing helps, and even a little Greek is 
not to be despised, and some Anglo-Saxon is almost indispensable. 
A reporter should be an incessant reeder, and he cannot be too well 
informed. Nearly every case of a ‘breakdown’ that I have noticed, 
has occurred through the reporter being ignurant of the subject under 
discussion ; and not from his want of stenographic ahility. He gets 
taken by surprise, by édeas new and strange to his mind, and is soon 
helplessly and hopelessly in the rear. The great number of imper- 

feetly educuted reporters is the true reason of the utter rubbish they 
make of their (ranscripts, The reporter must, to a very large extent, 
educate himself by his own research, reading, and private study. The 
possession of the mere ability to follow a rapid speaker is by no 
means the sine gua now to areporter. If he depends upon that, he 





* Vide Page 258 as to Lord Macaulay’: vervion of this incident about his 
speeches, 
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will never succeed.” ‘I have taken several committees and com- 
missions for this (Cape Town) Government, and find the work 
profitable, but very arduous. Nothing [vss than taking every word will 
do for such work.” (Autobiography of Mr. J. L. Cobbin of Cape Town.) 


Serious. risk in supplying copy of a Speech to a 
Reporter in advance. 


A speaker who hands a copy of his oration to the press some 
time before it is delivered, runs the risk of appearing in a somewhat 
ridiculous position, should his speech by any accident not be delivered, 
if the reporter has filled in the applause with which it might have 
been received, and published it. In the French President’s tour, 
in 1897 an undelivered speech of a local notable was reported to 
have been received with “murmurs of approval,” “ marks of appro- 
bation,” “repeated bravos,” “violent applause,”and finally “prolonged 
approbation.” There have been not a few similar instances nearer 
home but such contretemps would not havebeen subjects of amusement 
had the reporters abstained from industriously inserting the 
“applause.” (Phonetic Journal.) 


Mr. Gladstone as a Speaker. 


The great statesman whose death has been mourned by a 
nation —nay by an Empire—was, by universal agreement, a greut 
orator, Men who rejected his political ideas, who thought his con- 
duct of the affairs of this country perilous, and men who applauded 
his every act, were at one in bearing testimony to the fascination of 
his oratory. It was not, perhaps, the most perfect style known to 
Parliament during the past half-century. Many critics are prepared 
to say that it was not equal to that of John Bright. It had a 
quality of its own, and its singular effectiveness is proved by the 
wonderful influence that it exerted over all who came under its sway. 
Mr. Gladstone gave the reporters plenty of hard work during his 
long public career. His great speeches inside and outside the House 
of Commons were numerous. When he spoke, the pencils of all the 
shorthand reporters became active ; and his words were transmitted 
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to all parts of the globe. He was always intensely in oarnest, 
though his speeches were often illumined witha certain playfulness. 
He had a marvellous mastery of details, and could handle them in 
such a manner, and embellish them so skilfully with his eloquence, 
that he made even his Budget speeches full of interest and sometimes 
of charm. He had a mind that revelled in fine distinctions, dis- 
tinctions that crowded upon him in the middle of his sontences, so 
that parenthetic remarks abound in his speeches ; but with the true 
instinct of the orator he always steered his sentonces safely to thoir 
intended termination. He wasa great orator, for he succeeded in 
moving the House of Commons, which has been described, and truly 
described, as the most severe audience in the world. 


From the reporter’s point of view he was a good speaker. He 
had not cultivated the modern conversational manner that varies 
from hesitating andibility to rapid inaudibility: like Bright and 
Beaconsfield, men whose styles were essentially different from his own 
and like others of what is now called “the old school,” he spoke 
slowly, deliberately, and impressively ; and the pleasure which the 
public experienced in listening to his words was felt by the reporters in 
taking them down. His diction was not so largely composed of 
purely Saxon elements as was that of Bright ; and he had not the 
facility of his great opponent, Lord Beaconsfield, of summing upa 
policy, or a criticism, ina pithy, epigrammatic phrase that tickled 
the popular fancy and lingered in the public mind. But he was 
none the less effective as an orator. His personality, his obvious 
sincerity, his earnestness, his zeal: these things spoke in his 
speeches, and contributed largely to his success as an orator, But 
his splendid voice, his great command of the resources of his native 
tongue, and his ability to make every word tell, whether he was 
speaking in the House on the introduction of a measure of the first 
importance, or addressing a vast audience during a public election 
campaign, or speaking at a moment’s notice to a gathering of 
admirers congregated at a wayside railway station: these were the 
characteristics that the brethren of the shorthand fraternity noticed 
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most readily, and they, too, are unwnimons in rezarding him as one 
of the great orators of the century. 


In connection with pwlian2atavy reporting it is interesting to 
note that upwards of twenty years ago Mr. Gladstone expressed him- 
self in the House of Commons as favourable to the adoption of a 
system of Official Reports. He thought it important that a full 
record of the debates in the House of Parliament should be preserved, 
and ho was not at ull alarmed at the prediction so confidently made 
by opponents of the change, that it would lead to increased loqua- 
city on the part of members of Parliament. He thousht that it 
would produce no such effect ; but in any case his voice was raised in 
1877 in support ofa system that would cnsure the cxistence of a 
full report where otherwise a fall report—relying on the ability and 
willingness of the newspapers to give 1t—was then very doubtful and’ 
uncertain, even on the greatest occasions. <A passoge in his speech 
in the House of Commons in the year just named throws an interest- 
ing light on the change which had come over Parliamentary reporting 
by the newspapers during his own career. “Forty years ago,” he 
said, “anyone who was called upon to exercise the irksome task of 
correcting his own speeches hal afforded to him by the Press of that 
time an amount of assistance? which he does not now enjoy.” Then, 
Mr. Gladstone said, “there were four or five papers which eave 
verbatim reports, but at the time at whieh he spoke only two morn 
ing papers even aimed at verbatim reports.” (Phonic Journal.) 


Reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone. 


I do not remember having spoken to Mr Glalstone in mv life ; 
but, like mauy of my countrymen similarly circumstanced, 1 cannot 
help regarding his loss as a personal one. I hive go often seen him, 
listened to his wonderful oratory, ani transferred it to my nute- 
book, feeling the whilo I was securing a precious p ssession not only 
for myself but for others, that I find it difficult to realize that the 
tongue that always found such realy and effective utterance on 
almost every topic of human interest is silent, that those noble 
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features whose continual play added so much charm to the spoken 
words, are withdrawn from mortal sight. My thoughts are almost 
naturally turned in this direction, writing as T am in my own sick 
room, where I have been long a prisoner, on the morning of the 
funcral in Westminster Abbey to which the eves of the whole civilized 
world are directed. 


Now that my ovn note-taking days are probably at an end, T 
find it pleasaut, occasionally to recall some of the miny specehes of 
celebrated men whom 1 have reported, and the circumstances under 
which they were delivered ; but there are certainly none that afford 
me more interesting reminiscences than those of the distinguished 
statqginan, whose remains a grateful and sorrowing nation has con- 
signed to the tomb. To have the opportunity of reporting his 
speeches, J always regarded as a personal pleasure and privilege It 
was never otherwise than a ioral and intelectual treat. The happy 
selection of words, apparently unpremeditated, seemed almost like 
an inspitution ; while the deep earnestness with which every sentence 
was sent home and made to tell could hardly fail to impress the 
most indifferent listener. Under ordinary circuinstances a shorthand 
writer is far too intent upon his notes, and the transcript that has to 
be made of them, to wax enthusiastic about the sentiments he is 
recording, or the manner of thete delivery. Andit is well that it 
should be so. He wants a cool head and a steady hand ; and unless 
he has the emotional part of his nature under reasonable control, the 
eflictency of his work may be impaired and his peace of mind seriously 
disturbed. One oceasionally sees a young journalist at a reporter’s 
table revealing his inexperience by exclamations of approval and 
dissent and other expressions of personal predilection, which are 
singularly out of plaice and extremely annoying to his more self-sup- 
pressing colleagues. A reporter should, for his own sake as well as 
out of consideration for others, be as little demonstrative as possible. 
An old hand bottles up any enthusiasm that he may chance to have, 
and reserves it for cxpressions on an appropriate occasion. Very few 
speakers awaken any such sentiment in him ; if they do, their oratori- 
cal powers must be of the first order It has been said that a speaker 
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achieves no greater triumph than when he arouses emotion in the 
occupants of the reporter’s table. If there was ever anyone who 
could accomplish this feat, it was the great Liberal leader. That, at 
least, has been my own experience. We are too fumilar with the 
tricks of the platform, and sce too much behind the scenes to be 
captivated by superficial displays of eloquence, notwithstanding the 
ringing cheers with which they may he grected. Those fluent phrases 
awaken within us no rapture ; those elaborate sentences, supposed to 
be uttered on the spur of tle moment—we know well enough how 
studiously and laboriously they have been moulded, and that they 
are probably in manuscript in the speaker’s pocket. There was no 
display in Gladstone, not an atom of pretence. His specches were 
the genuine expression of himself. However lofty the sentiments 
he expressed, one could not help feeling that they were his own, and 
the fecling was strengthened as the years went on, and his own life, 
which was necessarily patent to all the world, told the tale of his un- 
selfish devotion to the interests of his fellow-creatures. 


I think the first time I heard him speak was as far back as_ the 
early fifties. J cannot remember the precise date. He was then in 
the prime of manhood. The occasion was a meeting somewhere in 
the City, held in support of the educational work of Mr. Rogers, 
afterwards known as “Hang theology Rogers.” [had only known 
Mr. Gladstone by reputation; his fame as a public man and a 
brilliant speaker had been well established, and I had formed high 
expectations, which were more than realized. I was greatly struck 
with the earnestness of his manner, the pleasant tone of his voice, the 
ease of his delivery, and the singularly happy selection of his phrases, 
some of which indeed linger in my memory to the present day. 


The next occasion on which I reported him was the delivery of 
one of his early Budget speeches in the House of Commons, when I 
had the opportunity of witnessing the manner in which he ‘was wont 
to make the dry bones of finance live, and give to an exposition of 
figures, the fascination ofa romance ora poem. This was the only time 
when I reported Gladstone in Parliament. Indeed I was but rarely 
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engaged in the “Gallery.” I had never sought any permanent 
occupation there, having my time too fully taken up with other work, 
but I at times accepted engagements for some special occasions, and 
this was one of them. I did not report the entire specch, which 
lasted for some hours, but took my turn with the other note-takers 
in the ordinary way. 


In later years 1 reportcd several of Mr. Gladstone’s election 
speeches at Greenwich. He was in excellent form, and speaking in 
the open air, his clear, ringing voice must have been distinctly heard 
by his most distant auditors. It was in one of these speeches that 
he indulged in a little humorous by-play, which so rarely characterized 
his public utterances. Disracli had recently taunted the Liberal 
Government with having a policy of plundering and blundering. 
Gladstone, in criticizing some of his opponent’s doings in connection 
with the Straits Settlements, drew an amusing picture of the per- 
plexitics in which they had become involved, adding (I remember 
writing down the words as if it were but yesterday), ‘and there in 
the Straits I leave them fuundering and floundering.” 


Perhaps one of the most striking of Gladstone's speeches that it 
fell to my lot tu report was that delivered at the great meeting held 
in St. James’s Hall on “The Eastern Question,” on 8th December, 
1876. Mr. Justin McCarthy describes it as ‘‘one of the most 
powerful and impassioned, and, at the same time, convincing speeches 
I have ever heard, even from his lips.” I reported the proceedings 
fur the official record. The occasion was a memorable one, the public 
had been stirred to its depths by Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet on 
‘ Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East,” and the profound 
impression it had created was intensified by his magnificient address, 
It will be remembered that the great statesman had only a short 
time previously retired from his leadership, mainly on the plea of 
advancing years (he was then sixty-five), but the Eastern “atrocities” 
brought him to the front again. He suspended the theological and 
other studies to which he had been devoting himself with his 
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accustomed energy, and threw himself heart and soul into the uew 
movement against the Ottoman Government, and made the memor- 
ble declaration that the only way to do any lasting good for the 
Christian population of Turkey was to turn out the Turkish officials 
“bag and baggage.” How he again became Prime Minister und 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is matter of history. 


I remember attending several deputatious to Mr. Gladstone 
during his official career. One of these was at Downing strect and 
another at hisown house. In the case of the latter, he had expressed 
w desire that as few persons as possible should attend, and said it would 
be agreeable to himself if, iustead of a large contingent of reporters 
being admitted, the work could be entrusted to oue person who 
should represent for the occasion the entire press uf the country. 
This arrungement was carried out, and I was requested to undertake 


the duty. 


On another occasion 1 was asked to attend at Mr. Gladstone's 
house for the purpose of taking down froin his dictation a speech 
which he desired to re-deliver. Tt had been originally addressed to 
the House of Commons, and was to be published as a pamphlet. It 
had been reported in the papers, but Mr. Gladstone was not satisfied 
with any of the reports, not even that in the 7’ewes jand he suggested 
thai gn expert shorthand writer should be sent to him in order that 
he inight go over the ground again, making such corrections and 
additions as he might find necessary. Unfortunately for myself, [ 
was out of town at the time, and ove of iny senior assistants had to 
take my place. I necd hardly say that [ should have fulfilled the 
task with the gicatest pleasure and satisfaction. My assistant gave 
me a glowing accuunt of his experience. With the Zemcs report in 
his hand, Mr. Gladstone dictated his speech clearly and distinctly, 
stopping every nowand then to supply a gap, and gecasionally 
commenting on the circumstance that several important sentences 
had been omitted. All went on smoothly for a while, when 
the sky became suddenly overcast, and a thunderstorm - 
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arosc of great severity, accumpanicd by vivid flashes of lightning. 
This proved inconvenient both for dictator and dictatee. Mr. Glad- 
stone asked his scribe whether he would continue the work, or 
suspend the operation for a while till the storm should have passed. 
He replied that he was quite willing to adupt either course, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gladstoue’s own convenience. The thunder was really 
very loud and constant, and it was thought better to wait until it 
had ceased. Thereupon followed a pleasant half hour’s chat. Mr. 
Gladstone had detected by his accent my assistant’s Scottish 
nationality, and was soon making all sorts of inquiries as to the 
place of his birth and his ewly associations, and extracting what 
infurmation he could as to the localities mamed, with all of which he 
seemed tu be pertectly familiar. 1 would have given anything for 
that half hour’s intercourse, and should have been profoundly grate- 
ful tv the thundersturm for giving it tu me; but it was not so to be. 
The storm ended, the work was resumed, and I had the comfort of 
huowing that it met with Mr. Gladstono’s satisfaction and approval. 


i think the last occasion on which 1 reported Mr. Gladstone 
was at a Nonconformist meeting at the Memorial Hall. His powers 
were then failing ; his voice was weaker; but there was the same 
bright flash of the cye, the same impressiveness of mannor, the same 
tenacity of purpose, the same cloquence of gesture with which I had 
long been familiar. 


Asarule Mr, Gladstone was not a difficult speaker to report. 
He certainly was not rapid (though I have often seen statements to 
the contrary), except perhaps in occasional passages, or when the 
speaking was of a conversational character. The construction of his 
sentences was almost faultless, aud [ rarcly found it necessary to 
alter a word. In later years his style became, perhaps, a little more 
involved ; but in my own experience I do not remember to have had 
any trouble in transcribing my notes arising out of any obscurity 
of diction. 
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It is said that Gladstone “knew something of everything”; but 
I never heard that he had acquired a knowledge of shorthand. If 
he had, it wonld, no doubt, have becn in his younger days before the 
advent of Phonography, und he must have learned one of the older 
systems. (Mr. T. A. Reed in the Phonetic Journal.) 


The perils of Reporters. 


Tho ordinary work of the reporter—the taking down and tran- 
suription of notes—is not altogether without peril of a peculiar kind. 
Unless he is continually on the alert, he may easily fall into the 
most absurd blunders, as for instance, the case in which a reporter 
made an ¢ax-Cabinct Minister, when speaking of his opponent, say 
that he “ had not a whito shirt to cover himself.” What the speaker 
had really said was that his opponent had “ not even a white sheet 
with which to cover the policy,” ete. I once knew a reporter who 
in his account of a lecture on “ Martin Luther,” made the speaker 
assert that during a serious illness the Reformer “ was kept alive by 
the Peace vf God, which passcth all understanding.” That report 
cost the reporter his appointment. A case was heard at a county 
court only a few months ago, in which a reporter sued wu newspaper 
proprietor for a month’s salary in licu of notice. In the course of 
the hearing specimens of the reporter’s ‘copy ” were produccd, and 
i one instance he had written of the “ cemetery” of the human 
form, Needless tu say the plaintiff did not suceeed in his action 
(Cassels Saturday Journal.) 


Reporters falling in the habit of slovenly note- 
taking. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in his article on the New Journalism in the 
Temple Muguzine for November 1898, says the new journalist ¢ must be 
able to go, for instance, to a great banquet, and, possibly without 
taking a note, to give in half a column so true an account of the doings 


and speeches there, that all can understand what went on.’ This reminds 
the'present writer of an incident which he observed many years ago, and 
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which quite prepared him to learn soon afterwards that Mr. W. H. 
Mudford had been appointed managing editor of the Stundard, on 
which journal he had previously been Parliamentary reporter. The 
writer was sent up from a provincial town to report fully a dinner 
given at the Bridge House Hotel to Mr. C. Lewis, sometime M. P. 
for Londonderry, in recognition of his services as oraganizer of Con- 
servatism in Kent. Next to the writer was Mr. Mudford, who had 
on the table before him a few shects of quarto note-paper, with a 
narrow margin folded at one side. He wrote with a pen, and 
occasionally jotted down a shorthand note in one of the margins, 
When the specches were finished, Mr. Mudford’s longhand report was 
finished too. He drank a cup of coftee, called a cab, and so conveyed 
his report to the Standard office. The writer (theu quite young), 
who had to do a full-page report before he reached home, ready for 
his routine sub-editor’s work in the morning, sat up the whole night 
in the hotel bedroom, with the feverish head and cold feet to which 
all journalists are not strangers. IH{e had filled a large note-book 
with his shorthand notes, and came from time to time across obscure 
passages at important points in his verbatim record. He left blanks 
there, hoping to make them good in the train on the homeward 
journey. At Londun Bridge Station he bought a Standard, and in the 
magnificent—there is no other word for it—three-quarters of a 
column summary which Mr. Mudford had written, under the con- 
ditions already described, the writer found, in each instance, the 
ipsissimi verba which were missing from, or obscure in, bis own 
intended verbatim shorthand note. He heard soon afterwards that 
Mr. Mudford had become managing editor of the Standard. ‘And 
deserved it, too,’ was his inward exclamation.” The moral of the 
above anecdote seems to us to be that the yuung reporter should take 
particular care not to fall into a slovenly habit of note-taking, by 
writing badly or imperfectly formed characters which cannot be 
transcribed with any certainty an hour or two after they are written. 
Mr. T. A. Reed’s earliest reporting notes are as easily read to-day as 
when first written, and every shorthand writer ought to be able to 
say the same of his notes. (The Christian Million.) 
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Conditions essential to faithful Law Reporting. 


Tt is an erroneous thoneh common belief that the duties of a 
reporter are siinply to take down and furnish a transcript of 
all, and exactly what he hears, and that the merit of a report con- 
sists in its being an exact record of every word uttered by the 
speaker. The fact is that the exact words of an address are vers 
rarely preserved. Of the great majority of even the better class of 
our publie speakers, whether at the bar. ou the rostrum, or in the 
pulpit, few are able tu speak ecxtemporaneously im such a manner 
that they would be willing to see a verbatim report of their words 
in print. Their sentences must often be remodeled, and occasionally 
the wording of entire specchcs may be said to be almost exclusively 
the work of the reporter. For this reason facility of composition is 
a qualification of the greatest importance tohim. Good judgment is 
also absolutely indispensable—indeed, it often happens that a poor 
stenographer, with judgment, makes a better reporter than a good 
stenographer, who lacks in that respect. Now, this is especially the 
case in lnw reporting, because in this, as in all other legal matters, 
so much depends upon mere form. The professional law reporter 
should be conversant with the ordinary legal forms and expressions, 
particularly those that are met with in trials : and, if he happens to 
be himself a well-read lawyer, it will Guable hin to make all the 
better reports. 


The proper reporting of ubjections, motions, and rulings requires 
more judgment and experience than any other part of the duties of 
the law reporter. If counsel would always state in so many 
words tho grounds of their objections, little or no ditheulty would be 
experienced, but oftentimes a long argument is made, from the whole 
of which the reporter is obliged to climinate the gist of the objection, 
and to put it in proper leyal phraseoloey. It will not dv tuo take 
down and write out just the words of the counsel, for this would 
frequently render the report very voluminous, and at the same time 
subject the party who orders it to much unnecessary expense. It 
would therefore seom that some knowledge of the rules of evidence 
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ix an almost indispensable qualification of the law reporter. 


Tn ordinary civil trials the reporter has generally nothing 
to do with the impanneling of the jury ; but in criminal trials this 
ig @ very important matter, and should be carefully reported. It 
is always well to take notes of the opening remarks of counsel, for, 
although they are seldom ever required to be written out, they will 
sometimes throw light) on obscure or doubtful portions of the 
tetsimony, and enable the writer to ascertain whether he has cor- 
rectly reported the language of the question or answer. Great care 
should be taken to report every word on the examination of wit- 
nesses ; and in transcribing, their exact language, whether grammat- 
ical or ungramm itical, should be preserved ; and if any words aro 
mispronon iced, thit fact should also be indicated if possible. By 
this means, on an appeal, the judzes will be able to form a better 
judgment of the weight that should be attached to the evidence of 
the respective witnesses in the court below, than if all were made, 
by means of corrections, te speak with equal propricty. ‘The 
language of the questions of counsel, however, may be frequently 
improved when it can be done without introducing any materia] 
alterations. [tis not usual to report the suumming up of the counsel, 
unless they expressly ortor it. The judyge’s charge, however, should 
be very carefully taken, as oftentims, great interests may be 
havarded by a very slight error or change in its verbiage.  (/ames 
Munson---The Compete Phonographer.) 


Intellectual outfit of a Reporter should be vast 
and varied. 


Important and absolutely indispensable as efficient shorthand 
writing undoubtedly is for newspaper work, there can, therefore, be 
no vreater mistake than that of looking upon other qualifications as 
being of little consequence so long as this one essential has been 
acquired. The calls upon the Pressman for accurately representing 
the thoughts, words, and actious of others are so many-sided that 
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here, if anywhere, Pope’s famous line—“a little Icarning is 
a dangerous thing”—does not apply. A little knowledge of many 
things is for the journalist a distinct advantage, because the general 
knowledge required for his work rests upon a negative rather than 
upon a positive basis. He is not required to know enough of any one 
subject to distinguish himself therein, bunt he should, at least, know 
just enough of the rudiments of a number of things, to save himself 
from ridiculously misrepresenting the man whois so distinguished. 
Much knowledge of the world, and of many things therein, he will, 
of course, become familiar with in the course of daily practice and 
observation, but there are certain elements of education and fitness 
which should forin part of the original outfit of the young journalist. 


Next to dealing with a mass of shorthand notes when taken — 
to be referred to more fully hereafter—-I would place facility in 
writing good English, a familiarity with the ordinary rules of gra- 
mmatical construction and punctuation, and the faculty of readily 
expressing his own ideas and recording facts in clear, concise order 
and appropriate language. Jlow important this combined faculty 
of aptness for composition and clear orderly arrangement of facts is, 
will be seen when it is remembered that, excepting for verbatim 
reporting, the reporter’s mind is the medinm through which the 
thoughts, ideas, and arguments of others have to pass, and that the 
form in which they will be placed before the newspaper reader will 
depend largely upon the degree of this faculty which the reporter 
may possess. 


Next to facility in writing good English, the reporter may look 
to some knowledge of other languiyes as an advantage. The 
tendency to adorn public speeches with quotations from the classics, 
and especially from Latin authors, which was so cummon a feature 
in the carly years of this century, may be much less marked in 
these days of utilitarian speech, but still such quotations do occur, 
and some knowledge of Latin and French cannot fail to be of 
advantage—enough Latin, at least, to be able to record ordinary 


quotations, and the ability to read a little French. 
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Leading authors of Ancient Greece and Rome, the chief characters 
in classical mythology, great rulers, great battles, famous men, places, 
and things in the history of the world ; leaders of great revolutionary 
movements, the turning points of history, such as tho Civil War 
under Cromwell and the Commonwealth, American Independence, 
the French Revolution, the Civil War between the North and South 
in America, the fall of the French Monarchy and founding of the 
present Republic ; also leading authors whose writings have influenced 
men’s minds in modern times, as John Stuart Mill and political 
economy, Darwin and evolution, Ruskin and art, Carlyle and the 
dignity of labour, Newman and the Oxford movement ; modern 
historians, such as Macaulay and J. R. Green, who wrote history 
from the point of view of the people—these are some of the names 
of men and things which have a way of frequently turning up in 
public speeches and writings with which the journalist may have to 
deal, and he should know something of their place in history and 
why they fill it. For the same reason the leading English poets, 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson, and typical Aimcrican pects, such as 
Longfellow, Whitticr, and Lowell, are so frequently drawn upon that 
familiarity with the character of their chief writings is called for. 
Happily this kind of knowledge is much more accessible than 
formerly ; and books containing information upon these and kindred 
topics are within reach of the most slender purses. A knowlcdge of 
music is always an advantage to the reporter, aud this, too, nay Le 
easily and pleasantly acquired. 


Undoubtedly a most serviceable qualification for the journalist 
is a familiarity with the political history of his own country, and to 
sume extent of neighbouring countrics, within comparatively recent 
times. So many conditions of our sucial and political life of to-day 
took their rise from the first Reform Bill of sixty years ago, the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws a few years later, and other measures of 
Reform during the early years of the Victorian Era, that special 
attention to the history of this period by the would-bo journalist 
will be well repaid. An equally important qualification, and one 
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which is accessible to all, is a knowledge of the world os reflected 
from day to day in the newspapers. 


Besides the journalist’s outfit whieh L have roughly indicated as 
being obtainable by effort and by ubservation, certain other talents 
which belong to what aman inherits, are needful for a successful 
journulist. Foreinost of these is quickness of apprehension and the 
faculty of sccing and seizing upon the essential facts in any speech, 
docuinent, or event with which he is called upon to deal. He should 
not be a violent partisuu—it is quite possible to serve a party paper 
and yet be fair in reporting as far as he goes--and still less should 
he be acynic. Above all things the young journalist inust be alive, 
must be one who feels that the many points of contact with life 
impress him vividly, and enable him to impress them upon others. 
(ll fred Kingstou—Pitaans® Popular quede to Jonrnalism.) 


Reporters always fionnder for want of fami- 
liarity with technicalities of law and procedure 
in Law Court reporting. 


Causes of action ina County Court are so various, and some- 
times involve abstruse legal and technical points so difficult to 
follow, that the young reporter will require to have all his wits about . 
him to grasp what is essential. A foreclosure action between mort- 
gagee and mortgagor ; a breach of warranty in a horse deal ; a claim 
by a Railway Company for demurrage, or against a Railway Com- 
pany for damage to goods in transit ; an interplcader action in which 
& third party claims the oyster, and leaves to the nominal litigants 
the shell ; garnishee orders affecting the property of a debtor; claims 
for agistment of cattle, and disputes about copyholds ; transfer o f 
property, and attornment of tenants— these are a few of.the things 
about which legal arguments between judge and solicitors some- 
times arise, and are carried on at great length. In the majority of 
County Court actions the points of importance are simple enough, 
but in those which fall into the foregoing category, when they do 
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arise, the reporter will at first stand a fair chance of getting bewil- 
dered. The sooner he gets to learn what some of these things mean, 
and the closer he follows the cases, and acquires the habit of seizing 
intelligible pointa necessary to make of his report a consistent story, 
the better. If he attends carefully to the solicitor or barrister in 
opening the case, on either side, he will probably find that most of 
what is essential for him in the legal arguments that follow, will be 
in a very small compass. Bnt whether the case be simple or difficult, 
his aim shquld be to understand at least the points contended for 
on either side, and present them so as to make what. tells for and 
against the case, and the decision which follows, intelligible to readers 
of his paper. Sometimes the Judge will reserve his decision, in some 
specially complicated case, and either send it in writing to the 
Registrar, or deliver judgment at the next Court. In the former 
case, the reporter should make enquirics fur it at the Court, and in 
the latter, take care to be present at the opening of the next ( ourt, 
and in either case prepare a short summary of the facts of the case, 
to which the Judge’s decision may be added. 


An important detail connected with the County Court is that 
of getting correct names, place of abode, and particulars of claim, 
The names are called out by the Clerk of the Court, and sometimes 
get curiously distorted. ‘Simkins », Brand” may be called, and the 
attendant at the door may be heard shouting to parties in waiting 
outside, “Simmons v. Brown,” or, Walters v. Farmer, may become 
‘‘ Walker v. Palmer.” If a solicitor is engaged, his vpening state- 
ment will generally disclose names and particulars, but if not, and 
there is any doubt in any case, the reporter should take care to 
verify names, or the result may sometimes be unpleasant. (Jbid.) 


In reporting untrained speakers Reporters 
are liable to trip: 


The trained speaker who has passed through the discipline of 
public life is generally much easier to follow than the untramed 
local speaker who follows him, In the oratory of the trained public 
speaker there is a natural sequeviee of ideas, and a pradual enfolding 
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of the substance of the speech, which make such a speaker com- 
paratively easy to follow, even at a fairly high rate of specd, and a 
still greater pleasure to deal with in transcribing the notes taken. 


The most dangerous of the secondary speakers for the young 
reporter is the lucal magnate sometimes met with, who comes with 
a prepared speech, bearing evident marks of frequent rehearsal. 
His position and local influence may be such that it is desirable for 
the local papers to report him pretty fully ; the mere fact that the 
speech has been a studied effort will account for the introduction of 
quotations, with, perhaps, a stanza of poctry thrown in, and, as the 
whole is rattled off after the maauer of a recitation, it is a severe 
strain upon the note-taker. If there should be any really important 
point dropped in such a speech, uny connecting link which is 
necessary tu give meaning to what cannot very well be omitted, theu 
there is a consolation that such a speaker is generally accessible, 
and willing to supply any omission. Again, if the speaker is one 
whose prinvipal points are supported by statistics the figures must 
be taken carefully and uecurately. Here, again, there muy 
vecasionally be an eacuse for troubling a speaker for verification 
afterwards, but, as a rule, the more the reporter makes himself in- 
dependent of such aids the better. With the ditfuse and involved 
speaker the trouble is of a different kind, for the reporter is almost 
compelled to take down more than he wants in order to make it 
quite clear what he does want. 


Wherever quotations, in tbe form of a phrase, motto, proverb, 
lines of poetry etc, are used by way of illustration of other matter 
in the speech, special pains should be taken to get them accurately, 
because in such a case they can hardly be omitted without injury to 
the speech in the report : and the more ready the reporter is to deal 
aceurately with such inatters, the more he will gain in reputation. 


There is a spevial reason for the repurter being well informed as 
to the more familiar quotations—whether of maxims, foreign phrases, 
fables, lines of poetry, etc.—and that is that it very frequently 
happens that » speaker, hiniself docs not get bis quotations accu 
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retely, Tb is true that the reporter in such a case is placed in a 

quandary, If he knows what is the right form of the quotation, 

should he report a speaker verbatim where he misquotes, or should 

he amend the speech in order to correct what he knows to be: 
wrong? This is a question which admits of a simple aud sufficient 
answer. The careless speaker may or may not deserve to have the 

error reported, but if the reporter does so, in nine cases ont of ten 

the readers of the paper who notice it will attribute the blunder to 
the reporter and not to the speaker. Unless, therefore, the speaker 
obviously distorts a quotation to serve a temporary purpose, the 
reporter should, for the sake of his own reputation, give what he 

knows to be the correct form. The same rule holds good as to any 
obvious slip. A notable instance of the discretion exercised by 
pressmen occurred in a speech by the Prince of Wales, on the 
occasion of the Royal Show at Cambridge in 1894. His Royal 

Highness, in his specch, referred to the date of the previous show 
at Cambridge, and spoke of the event, as being before he was born, 
when as & matter of fact it was three years afterwards. To have 
reported the Prince’s speech verbatim would have conveyed the 
impression that His Roval Highness did not know the date of his 
own birth. 


Poctical quotations, if to be reproduced, should be taken down 
with particular care, and, if necessary, a vowel inserted here and 
there. If, then, the reporter finds in the transcription of his notes 
that the lines will not “scan,” and he cannot lay his hands upon the 
original, it is better to leave them out altogether than to attempt a 
paraphrase. (Ler). 


The feeling of a public Meeting should be 
faithfully represented. 


Though not a part of the specch to be reported, expressions of 
approval or dissent form an important element in the proceedings 
of meetings, such as those held at clection times, and upon other 
occasions when subjects of exciting interest come up for consider- 


ation. Of the-ordinary forms of approval, the word “ cheers” is most 
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fittingly applied fur personal compliment to the speaker, “hear, 
hear” to indicate approval of the opinions expressed, and “ applause” 
for the skill with which those opinions are supported. ‘ Cheers” 
and “loud cheers” are, however, frequently used, both for personal 
compliment and recognition of merit in speaking. Expressions of 
dissent as “oh,” “no, no,” ctc., are recorded as they are uttered. 
The reporter should make a fair and judicious use of such terms, 
not making “ applause” out of the slightest “hear, hear,” nor allow 
the solitary dissentient to appear as the voice of the meeting; still 
less should he ever be betrayed into joining audibly or otherwise in 
approval or disapproval of a speaker. He is there, not to approve 
or disapprove, but to report fairly what happens, and record expres- 
sions of approval or dissont, so as to give a fair index of the feeling 
of the meeting 


Besides the clement of fairness in tne use of them, there is not 
unfrequently a picturesque side to these expressions from the 
audience which makes the reports interesting reading. Ifthe meet- 
ing is of what is sometimes described as a “ lively” character, or if 
there is a hostile element, as at shareholders’ meetings occasionally, 
the reporter will have enough to do to preserve and reproduce what 
happens. Piquant, humorous, or satirical interjections from someone 
in the audience should invariably be recorded, because it will often 
happen that they will fora time entirely change the current of a 
speech, and without them a great deal of what is called forth by 
them would, of course, lose its meaning. (Jbzd). 


Condensation of Speeches is the crucial test of 
a Reporter. 


The number and varied character of public meetings—political, 
social and religious —which the reporter is called upon tc attend, make 
it impossible that he should de more than report the speeéhes in a 
more or less condensed form, and here comes ina crucial test of a 
reporter's fitness, and an opportunity for his first piece of editorial 

It is a common experience for a meeting occupying 
nearly a couple of hours, to be reported in @ column, or from one ta 
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two columns. The speeches themselves would run to fiveor six 
columns in the time, and so to the reporter belongs the task of 
securing the “survival of the fittest.” To condense a speech from 
a column to three-quarters or two-thirds of a column is easy, and, in 
most cases, my be accomplished by the negative process of striking 
out repetitions and obviously weak points; but to condense the 
same specch to less than half-a-column is not so easy, and ealls 
for the positive process of looking for the good “ points.” In 
reporting an ordinary mecting with three or four speakers and 
a chairman, the junior, who has not yet acquired that rarest of all 
reporting faculties, the sense of proportion and the fitness of things, 
is always in danger of spoiling his report by condensing some part 
of the meeting, instead of the speeches,—that is, by writing enough of 
the chairman and the first speuker to fill the spuce allotted to him, aud 
then have to wind up with the lame intimation that “ Messrs. 
Smith and Jones afterwards addressed the meeting.” In an ordinary 
meeting with a chairman, a principal speaker, and two or three 
secondary speakers to support him, of which about a column and a 
half is required, a fair proportion would be to give a quarter of a 
coluinn to the introduction and chairman, letters, etc , three-quarters 
of a column for the chief speaker, and half a column for the remain- 
ing speakers. A very short speech from the chairman, would, of 
course, allow more space for the others. It is impogsible to adopt 
any rule for all cases, but it is better to have an eye to proportion 
at the outset, because it saves the risk of unfgirness to individual 
speakers, and is, moreover, a fundamental part of the art of condeng- 
ing. The two chief points to be remembered in condensed report, 
ing are (1) endeavouring to understand the speaker, and (2) he 
rather sparing in the use of the note-book. The first is often of 
more importance than recording the actual words of the speaker, and 
the second will save the unnecessary labour of wading through one- 
and-a-half columns of notes for half column of a speech, which, with 
other engagements pressing, can only bring personal discomfort and 
an unsatisfactory résumé after all. For the junior reporter, however, 
who is not yet master of the art of rapidly seizing the good points 
of a speech as they axe uttered, some latitede shoukl be allawed. # 
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have seen it seriously recommended that the reporter should always 
“ write up” a condensed report as the speaker proceeds—by the dual 
process of writing out notes alrealy taken, while he keeps his ear 
open fur, and jots down in his note-book, any good points of the 
spsech being delivered. Many experienced pressmen do this with 
alvantage ; on a daily paper it is absolutely necessary, and on a 
weekly if a few hours before going to press, or when other en- 
gagements follow closely after. But where these conditions are 
wbsent, [ should not be inclined to recommend it to the jumor until 
he can fecl his way a little, simply because in nine cases out of ten 
he cannot do it. The young reporter should, of course, be alert, 
and may very well write up his introduction, ete., while the audience 
aud speakers are taking their places, but unless he is pressed for 
“copy” he will find un advantage, and the possibility of gaining 
experience necessary for the dual process later on, in taking notes, 
not of all that is said, but of rather more of the best of what is said, 
than he may actually require. Facility in dealing with a mass of 
shorthand notes is the first educational process for the young note- 
taker, and the judgment necessary to avoid taking more notes than 
are actually required, will come with expericnce. (/b2d). 


Spesches indiscriminately reported in third 
parson apt to result in awkward readings. 


All speeches not actually reported verbatim are usually report- 
ed in the third person and past tense. Thus a speaker who com- 
mences with— It is with great pleasure that I am able to take 
part in this mecting,” would be reported—“ it was with great pleasure 
that he was able to take part in that meeting,” etc. This practice 
sometimes becomes a little awkward when the speaker refers to 
someone else. Thus—“ Carlyle has said that most men are fools, 
but [do not think,” ete.—would be reported as ‘ Carlyle had said 
that most men are fools, but he (the speaker) did not think,” ete. 
At best, this kin! of thing is a necessary evil, and at worst it is apt 
to result in awkward readings. The young reporter should notice 


the methods of dealing with “person and tenses,” in good class 
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papers, and vary the phrascology so us to avoid a too frequent use 
of such apologetic forms, or anything which would make the mean- 
ing ambiguous for the reader. 


Whether a speech as a whole should appear in the first person 
will depend upon the position and importance of the speaker and the 
speech, whether the report is to be practically a verbatim report, 
and also upon the guidance which the reporter may receive from his 
chief, or frum the custum of the paper. In the gicat majority of 
cases it will be the third person ; but where it seems desirable that 
the personality of the speaker should bave promincnee, or where a 
short explanatory speech is interposed, or a question asked, the first 
person is Lest, and the sume may be said of a cross CAamipation in 
important cases in the law courts. But the reporter should be 
warned against the loose practice, suinetimes observed by the 
amateur correspondent, of frequently changing thud to first person, 
and back again. If any part of a speech should justify a change it 
should be well imurked, and the icversion to the third person 
indicated by some such phruse as “continuing his address the 
speaker said,” ete. (/bed). 


Reporters should not be guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion or of making Capital out of public meetings. 

The reporter’s work should, as fur as it goes, always be 
fair to the speakers. If he is on the staff uf a party paper, that may 
influence the prominence given to, or the length of his report of 
meetings in support of the respective parties, but it should never 
cause the reporter to misrepresent, vor seck tu make party capital 
vut of a meeting; ner should he, in reporting speeches upon any 
subject which he or his own paper may favour, add such gratuitous 
assurances as that “the speaker conclusively proved that his Oppo- 
nents were wrong,” or “ demulished the aiguments of bis opponent.” 
If the sperker did this, the report and the intelligence of the reader 
should be sufticient to show it. All bias in favour of this or that 
view should be left to the editorial col umns ; the reporter’s Lusiness 
is to bring home the materials upon which judgment may be formed 
and he should do it with judicial fairness. 
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There is, I know, a phase of the “ new journalism” in which the 
journalist is allowed to shake off these trammels, and, having a sort 
of roving commission to make spicy reading in favour of the cause 
his paper is taking up, or against “the other side,” he turns out 
“copy” accordingly. This, however, where it does occur, is rather 
outside the ordinary run of reporting work to which the foregoing 
remarks have reference. (Ibid). 


Reporters should observe the ethical and 
honourable traditions of the British Press. 


In the ethics of Journalism an all important clement is that 
which governs the relationship of the journalist to those who may 
be affected by what he writes. Unfair or partizan tactics in report- 
ing will sometimes bring upon the reporter, who has served a party 
paper with too much zeal, an unpleasaut retaliation. At election 
times, for instance, he may find himseif requested to retire 
from a semi-pubiic mecting when the _ representatives of 
other papers are allowed to remain. It may be a mistake on the 
part of the promoters of a meeting to resort to such tactics ; I think 
it is, but the reporter should not, by any act of his own, lay himself 
open to snch invidious treatment. Then it is, and should be, the 
proud boast of the English press that it cannot be bribed, and yet 
there are people who do not understand the principles upon which a 
public journal is conducted, and who will not hesitate to hold out 
a consideration in order to escape from the consequences of their 
own acts in the matter of publicity. The young journalist should, 
of course, set his face against any such advances as an insult to the 
honourable traditions of the English Press. At the same time, this 
can always be done without being personally offensive or without 
loss of dignity, and still less any threat to “‘ make it worse ” for such 
persons in the report. The reporter should do his work with a 
single eye to what is due to his employers and to the public, and 
put aside his own personal feelings, The offer of a bribe to keep a 
name out of the paper, which is now a comparatively rare occurrence, 
has been more often made through ignorance of what is customary 
than from any desire to corrupt the youthful reporter. (/dsd.) 


APPENDIX A. 


Scandalous Reporting of Meetings of Joint 
Stock Companies. 


Mer. Witriam Hrnry Murray, sub-editor of the Financtal 
Limes, desposed that on October 15, 1895, he received from Mr. 
Skinner, advertising agent, a report of the statutory meeting of 
the Lydenburg Consolidated Mines Company, and the same was 
published in the /7nancfal Times as an advertisement, for which 
47-128. was chareed. The copy was received from Mr. Skin- 
ner as coming from tho secretary of the company. Mr. Skinner, 
advertising avent, stated that he received instructions for the 
insertion of the report from Lupton, who paid him the charge for 
insertion. (See report of Lupton procecdings.) 


There is a payment of 200 guineas to the Financial News ; 
what would that be for ?—I wanted an absolutely verbatim report 
of the Schweppe meeting, and they agreed to publish sucha 
verbatim report of the whole meeting specially for 100 guineas. 
That was the first meeting. JI asked them to give me another 
verbatim report of the second meeting. I gave them 100 guineas 
for each meeting. (Vide report of Hoolcy’s exuménation.) 


Within the space ofa few days the public has had these in- 
structive commentaries on the methods of reporting company 
meetings. At the inception of the weekly issue of the Z#vestor’s 
Review we were careful to mention that it was not our intention 
to fill our journal with meetings paid for at so much per column, 
observing at the same time that their insertion was, to our mind, 
in the main nothing more or less than a covert bribe, and destroy- 
ed the perfect independence of the paper. We have seen no 
reason to modify our opinion ; on the contrary, our resolution has 
been considerably strengthened the more we learn of the degra- 
ding associations connected with this so-called busioess. The 
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Lupton and Hooley revelations furnish innumerable texts for the 
moralist, and certainly the public through these scandals has had 
some light thrown on the inwardness of those company meeting 
reports, which in these latter days occupy an abnormal space in 
the financial journals and the payment for which forms a 
considerable part of their revenue—in some cases practically 
the whole. 


We are glad that from the witness-box at the Law Courts the 
admission has been made bya responsible financial journalist 
that these reports are to be looked upon as advertisments. We 
always considered them as such when not in the category of 
bribes, but have often been surprised that the conductors of 
respectable journals should allow these “advertisements” to 
masquerade in the editorial columns. Notwithstanding this 
admission, made in circumstances more or less compulsory, 
hundreds of investors scattered throughout the country still look 
upon these full reports, often set out with a glamour of big type 
and sub-heads, as in some way receiving the special approval, if 
not the blessing, of the editorial department. The very essence 
of an advertisement is that it should be drawn up by, and 
express the views of the advertiser. Much of the lying contained 
in ordinary advertisements 1s deprived of its mischief by the full 
knowledge that the statements are highly coloured, and that 
the truth, to say the least, is handled somewhat carelessly. 
Having had the admission that these meetings are advertise- 
ments, it must now be recognised that, as such, they are subject 
to “editing,” that unpleasant remarks are sometimes delcted, 
and damaging criticisms suppressed. There is no other infer- 
ence. We wish that those editors who desire to retain their 
well-deserved reputation for honest journalism would have the 
candour to place “advt.” to these reports, or in some way signify 
that they were to be treated by the public as matter the insertion 
of which is charged for. 


The principle of the whole thing, as at present conducted, is 
rotten, and in practice is much more so than it may appear in 
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theory. As now worked, there is no branch of financial journalism 
more degrading than this business of reporting meetings paid 
for practically at so much per linc. To witness representatives 
of various journals brazenly plying the secretaries or chairmen of 
companies at the close of a meeting for an “ order to report” is 
deplorable, if not disgraceful. Ofttimes a score of these can- 
vassers—some of thein occasionally having the impudence and 
the dishonesty to vote for, and shout on behalf of, the board 
during the progress of the meeting—are every day to be seen at 
company meetings forming a queue, waiting in turn’ for an 
interview, the secretary bartering with, and sometimes badgering, 
the canvasser as to the figure he (the official) is to mark on 
their cards, or fill in on a recognised printed form. “A full 
report for a guinea, with an editorial,” has more than once been 
the magnificent offer. 


When the meeting has been particularly unpleasant, the reve- 
lations of a serious character, overtures by the promise of a 
vuinea for ¢hemselves—“ we don’t want it reported,” remarks 
some official—are mude to the canvassers and reporters to 
suppress the report altogether. In some cases the bribe is 
readily taken, and with the desired effect. Journalists of the old 
type—and there are those who still retain some self-respect— 
look upon this canvassing and reporting with the utmost disgust. 
“ Blow-flies ” is the pharse by which these journalists class the 
financial City canvasser and reporter. 


The evils attending the system, which has invaded even some 
of the great political journals—oh, the pity of it!—are serious 
and far-reaching. It would surprise many to learn how large is 
the sum spent by companies in this wasteful and useless manner. 
Revenues varying from £ 200 to somewhere between ¥£ 5,000 
and £ 8,000 are netted by financial journals by this non-moral, if 
not immoral, procedure. The amounts, of course, never figure in 
the balance-sheets of the companies, but are discreetly covered 
up in some general item, such as “ printing advertisments, 
circulars, &c.” ‘ These reports are not a bit of good to us,” 
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Secretaries have been heard to mutter, but frequently they are 
afraid to refuse the tout. Secretaries could tell many an 
uapleasant tale of deliberate blackmail in connection with this 
degrading work. Some hive had the courage to stand out 
against the evil principle; but before very long the journal so 
slighted has given evidence of its great displeasure; some of these 
papers taking delight in placing a sandwich man with a flaring 
poster adverse to the company outside its oMces. There cannot 
possibly be any reason for much of this shameful expenditure ex- 
cept that the order to report is viven as a bribe to silence 
criticism, to obtain a favourable notice, or, in Mr. Hooley’s 
phrase, for permission “to be let alone.” 


We have of late seen notable instances of the manner in which 
these long company reports are used by unscrupulous promoters, 
and by means of which worthless shares are unloaded on the 
innocent public. Hundreds of pounds have been spent in this 
manner on a single mecting. Even some of the Flect-street 
journals are being nobbled to renort the preceedines of company 
meetings at 2s. 6d. a line, including the cheers and hurrahs, 
putting on record such memorable facts as that che followers of 
the chairman shouted lustily, and sane “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow ” Apart from the morality of the question, we cannot 
understand a journal wilha reputation to lose giving up its 
valuable space to these columns of costly nonsense. At a recent 
meeting, the chairman having spokcn twos three columns, his 
remarks being reported verbatim ef Irteratém, not a “Hear, hear” 
omitted. (his friends take care that these are pretty plentiful.) A 
shareholder—bold man !—ventured to ack three or four ques- 
tions, very pertinent questions they scemed to us. The next 
morning these questions were discrectly omitted from what we 
must consider the official newspaper report—tue reply of the 
chairman, of course, being given zm extenso. A clever repfy it 
was, but without having the questions before one it is impossible 
to estimate the relevancy of the answer, or its honesty. Hear is 
a, recent instance in point of garbled reporting—one amongst 
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hundreds that we could bring to the notice of our readers. The 
extract refers to the recent meeting of the London and West 
Australian Investment Company. One extract is taken from the 
report of a paper of the highest standing, which endeavours to 
place on record an impartial account of the proceedings; the 
other is from a journal which, it seems to us, frequently signally 
fails in this respect. The deadly parallel tells its own tale:— 


A lengthy discussion followed, Some discussion ensued, 
in course of which several share- inwhich Messers. Langmead, 
holders freely criticised the ma- Lewis, Ziffo, Rait and Fuller 
nagement of the company as well took part. 
as the accounts submitted, and it 
was suggested that the directors 
should forego their remuneration 
until such time as the company 
stood on a better footing. 


The chairman, in reply, said The chairman, in replying 
that the directors were prepared said that the directors were 
to accept £1,009, in place of prepared to accept £, 1,000 
£5 1,500, as their remuneration for in place of £ 1,500, as their 


the current year. remuneration for the current 
year. 
The motion for the adoption of | The motion was then put 


the report and account was then to the meeting and carried, 
put to the meeting and declared 

to be carried, though this decision 

was strongly challenged by several 

of the shareholders present. 


After some altercation, the retir- The retiring director, Co- 
ing director, Colonel R. Parry lonel R. Parry Nisbet, was 
Nisbet, was declared re-elected, re-elected, and the auditors, 
and the auditors, Messers. Monk- Messrs. Monkhouse, Stone- 
house, Stoneham, and Company, ham, and Company, were 
were re-appointed. A proposal re-appointed. 
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to take a count of the shareholders A vote of thanks to the 
for and against the adoption of chairman closed the proce- 
the report and accounts was edings. 

ignored by the chairman and the 

meeting closed in some confusion. 


We do not so much blame the reporters. They are merely 
tools, and many of them find it a lucrative business. Some of 
them are men of considerable financial kuowledve, and otherwise 
estimable gentlemen. But in view of the circumstances in which 
they are commissioned to report, is it not too much to expect 
that their transcript will be ot that impartial kind which one 
expects to find in the report of a trained journalist who is not a 
paid retainer of the company, for that is what the system amounts 
to? The reporter of these paid mectings is accorded so much 
space, according to the fee arranged upon, and woe betide him if 
he excceds by a few “sticks” his allotted quantity. Of course, 
the chairman, frequently with his prepared printed speech, is 
given the lion’s share of the space—sometimes nine-tenths of the 
quantity—even if he has not spoken ten sentences of intelligent 
relevant matter ; but the remarks of the poor proprietor, particu- 
larly if his criticisms are scathing, are altogether immolated, or 
reported in such a fashion that, by reason of the extreme brevity 
and the toning down of his phrases, insult is added to injury. 
These garbled reports lull the absent shareholders into a false 
security, and mischief of all kinds follows. Apart from these 
lesser evils, the important aspect remains that the payments are 
really bribes, except where they have not been extracted as black- 
mail. We are glad to know that in one or two exceptional 
instances the bribe does not operate ; but no one who lives in the 
world of finance, and takes the trouble to scan the papers in 
which these paid reports appear, will fail to come to the conclu- 
sion that they act as a gag and frequently call forth an editotial 


puff. 


There is a significant, if amusing, formula current among these 
canvassers. Meeting one another in the neighbourhood of 
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Winchester House, or the Cannonstrcet Hotel—where share- 
holders most do congregate—they will say, one to the other : 
“ How’s business ? Such and such a company is no good.” Of 
course, this self-constituted financial authority does not mean 
that it fails to pay dividends, that it has not a fine nest-egg in 
the way of a substantial reserve. Bless your soul! he could not 
tell the difference between a debenture and a deferred share, and 
thinks “ reserve fund” and “sinking fund ” are convertible terms. 
“ No good,” to his mind, simply means that the company is so 
sound, so respectable, that his application for an order to report 
would be as useless as if he applied to the Secretary of the Bank 
of England. “ There will be business,” is said of the approach- 
ing meeting of a rotten company where it is expected criticism 
will be much in evidence. ‘“ Where the carcasce is, there will the 
eagles be gathered to gether.” 


To revert fora moment to the texts upon which we have 
framed these general remarks. Jlow humiliating for an editor to 
discover that he has allowed, for the sake of a paltry five guineas, 
a meeting of the nature of the Lupton statutory gathering to find 
lodgement in his columns! We wonder in how many papers this 
precious report found insertion at the customary price. To pay 
100 guineas, too, for the report of a single meeting! Even at 
seven guineas a column—the highest normal price, we believe, 
for these delightful reports, which form such interesting matter - 
for the general reader—the mecting must have been of an out- 
rageous length. No; it could not have panned out to the figure 
mentioned by Mr. Hooley, and, if his statement is correct—it is 
one of these which have not been contradicted, and not many of 
his allegations have been allowed to pass unchallenged—we 
must presume that his memory on this point has served him well 
and that the two 100 guineas are some more of his fancy pay- 
ments. A meeting must be exceptionally long to work out at 
the ordinary prices ruling for reports or transcripts at more than 
twenty or thirty guineas. 
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Finally, we would remark that if paid meetings are inserted in 
the body of a paper, it should be clearly stated that they do not 
even tacitly receive the approval of the editor. Better still if 
secretaries of honest companies, as in some instances, would have 
a verbatim note printed and sent out to their shareholders. This 
would give legitimate and profitable work to skilled short-hand 
writers, and there are many who would gladly undertake this 
honest work. By the way, we should like to express our indeb- 
tedness to the excellent and undoubtedly honest reports which 
have appeared in the Zémes for many years past. The City 
representative of the ZZmes who has been responsible for these 
meetings for the past twenty years or more is highly respected, 
and he has done his work so well that the Zzmes reports in many 
City houses are looked upon in a s¢mi-official manner, its repre- 
sentative having earned, and deservedly so, a reputation for 
accuracy, excellent judgment, and, above all, impartiality, 
( Investor’s Review, September 1898. ) 
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